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mhe Friends of this Miscellany, who may be desirous of completing their Sets or Volumes, are requested 
to take notice, that, for the purpose of encouraging their Design, the several Numbers compos 
the first FORTY VOLUMES, or to the Commencement of 1816, will be sold at ONE SHILLING and 
THREE PENCE per Namber, till the first of May next; but, after that time, they cau be had 


+ puly at the usual Price of Two Shillings. 


The increased Demand for this Work, in every part of 


the World where the Foglish Language is read, and the Interruptions of the supply in foreign Countries» 
, owing to successive Wars, will, it is presumed, render this Proposa) ah Accommodiition to many a 
gar distant Readers, as well as to many new Subscribersat Home, . 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, ° 


1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, ' 

HE laudable desire of extending 

the bounds of knowledge and ag- 

izing the domains of literature, in 
fine, views less brilliant, but, in appear. 
ance, more solid, the extension of com- 
merce, have of late years more particu- 
larly directed the attention of learned 
Europeans to the study of the oriental 
living languages; and also drawn the 
attention and secured the sanction of 
sveral governments for this species of 
stady, and those who devoted themselves 
toit; the publication of numerous ele- 
mentary works has been favored and 
encouraged ; several establishments ¢con- 
xerated to the teaching of these fan- 


guages have been richly endowed, and. 


enjoy special protection, from which 


the noble emulation which. exists ~be-. 


tween the Academy of the Oriental Lan- 


guages of Vienna, the Royal College. 


of France, the Royal and Special School 
of the Oriental Languages at tlfe Royal 
Library at Paris, the College of Fort 
William at Calcutta, the Eaést-India 
College at Hertford, &e. &c. May we 
on have to add.to this’ interesting Ho- 
menclature the Asiatic Academy, of 


Which the plan has been skilfully traced ' 


ma grand scale in a memoir published 


tt St. Petersburgh in 1810. Such an’ 
‘stablishment would greatly contribute’ 


to initiate us in the knowledge of the 
artar idioms, as the learned professors 


Calcutta have procured us that of, 


the sacred language of the Brahmins, 
is derivatives, Already . several 


Wluminous grammars of this lancuade’ 
nguage’. 
have been published at. Cae 


the mpore, and at. London; but, that 


van ned who study those precious 


"ks might derive from theny all the’ 


frnit they we i 
_Were entitled to expect, a 
Banserit Dictiona , 


ry, explained in an Eu-_ 
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ropean language, and compiled alphas 
betically, was wanting. For, notwithe 
standing the great reputation in India 
of the treasure of Amara Sinha, (Etmara 
Cocha,) first published iu part by Father 
Paulin de St. Bartholomew,* and after- 
wards entirely with an English trans. 
fation, by the celebrated orientalist 
H. 'T. Colcbrooke, esq.,t. it is far from 
filing, up. the lacuna of which I coms 
plain. Struck with the justice of these 
complaints, and probably~too with the 
ill-founded reproaches of a scientifio 
monopoly, which some learned men of 
anes. charged on those of India, 
Mr, Wilson has occupied himself on 
the work in question; and never fell a 
nobler enterprise into hands more wor 
thy, for Mr. Wilson unites an immense 


é 


deen 


* Amara Sinha, sectio prima de celo, 
curante Paulino a St. Bartholomeo, Ro- 
mez. 1798, 4to. The missionary, whose 
Indian erudition is at least suspicions, has 
taken the name of the author for the title 
of the work, and we have every reason to 
believe that he has mercly published what 
was executed so long ago by Hanxlyden, 
although the latter and his editor have em- 
ployed _.the Malabar characters, with 
which I am unacquainted; these charac. 
ters, if I. may jadge by the transcription 
in Roman letters, cortesponds pretty 
exactly with the text written in Déva- 
nagari. . | 

‘t Amara Cosha, a Sanscrit dictio 
with an English interpretation, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Serampore, 1808. I cannot 
refrain from observing here, that the au- 
thor of the most celebrated Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary is not perhaps anterior to the izth 
century; M. Bentley emits the same opi- 
nion in-the Asiatic Researches,, vol. vii. 
and Mr. Colebrooke, in the preface even of 
the editiog he has given of this dictionary, 
cannot extend its antiquity beyoud 1000 
years; he places Amara Sinha and Calidasa 
about 800 —. 
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oriental and classical erudition to 2 pro- 
found knowledge of the Sanscrit, the Ben- 
galee, the Persian, the Arabic, and the 


turope. Although nothing could be more 
foreign to the nature of his undertaking 
than poetic talent, I cannot here refrain 
from expressing my exalted idea of the 
poetic talent of Mr. Wilson, from his 
excellent and elegant translation in 
verse of the Sanscrit poem of Calidasa, 
Megha Dicta; or the Cloud Messenger.* 
The variety of quotations spread through 
the numerous notes, display the scholar 
of refined taste and profound erudition. 
If such a rare union of talent be not 
necessary for the compilation of a dic- 
tionary, they will at least contribute to 
its perfection. In fact, although the 
work of Mr. Wilson is the first of its 
kind, we easily discover in it the hand 
of the master;-and I hesitate not to 
pronounce his first essay a real chef- 
d'ewre, for I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the dictionary is extremely 
correct; every word is presented under 


all the modifications and all the varia-, 


tions of which it is susceptible, its diffe- 
rent significations are carefully enume- 
rated, In truth, I should have wished 
examples to have accompanied the pre- 
cept, and these could not fail to present 
themselves, in an immense variety, to so 
learned an orientalist as Mr. Wilson, 


who is so familiar with the best works 


in the Sanscrit, as I perceive by the 
abridgment of the titles only, of works 
quoted in almost every article. Thése 
yeferences may supply the want of ex- 
amples, for those who have the means of 
consulting the original text. This plan 
atlopted by the most laborious and the 
most celebrated of oriental lexicogra- 
phers, Edmund Castello, in his admira- 
ble Heptaglot Dictionary, has the great 
advantage of considerably reducing the 
size of the work; and it was undoubt- 
edly on this account that Mr. Wilson 





* The Megha Dicta, or Cloud Messen- 
ger, a poem in the Sanscrit language, by 
Calidasa, translated into English verse, 


with notes and illustrations, by Horace 


Hayman Wilson, &c. 4to. Calentta, 1813. 
Calidasa, one of the most celebrated In- 
sian pocts, was cotemporary with Amara 
Sinha; he was one of the nine poets who 
formed the ornament of the court of Vicra- 
maditya, who must not be confounded, 
with whose death ferms the Indian era, 
surnamed Sambat, who died B.C. 56; and 
we perceive by the preceding note, that 


the Vicramaditya flourished at most 1000 
years “ince, 


M. Langlés on Wilson's Sanserit-English Dictionary, 
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cuse himself ftom giving the oe 


tion of the Sanscrit Prowuneis. 
rincipal dead and living languages of hi mpary Words, Which would 


has chosen to adopt it, 


lave been very agreedb| r 
sons not familiar with Apat lant 
but who are fond of the“ philosophical 
study of languages in general or who 
prosecute researches on the religion, the 
Foosraphy, and the history of India, 
Indeed this addition would pot have 
been without its value, even for those 
who can read the Devanagary character 
which is principally made use of in wi. 
ting Sanscrit. ‘The types employed in 
opie this dictionary are, if ] may 

e allowed the expression, mi ic 
cepecally in the explanations; and, 
whether it arises from the imperfection 
in the en raving. of them, or careless 
press-work, certain phala, or groupes, de- 
mand thie greater attention of the reader, 
as. on only present isolated words, and 
sometimes only. parts of ae tees 
slight inconveniences are doubtless at- 
tributable to the author’s wish to com- 
pie his work within the smallest 

ounds, and nevertheless it will com- 
pose 1000 pages of closely printed Jarge 

uarto, in double, if we may judge from 
the first 300 pages, which I already 
possess, and: which I owe to the kind- 
ness of my learned friend, Capt. Lacket, 
professor of Arabic at the College of 
Fort William, and author of an excel 
lent Arabic Grammar priuted at Cal- 
cutta.* The 300 pages I possess 
comprise the 16 vowels, and the first 
four of the 34 consonants of the Deva- 
nagary alphabet; these 50 letters are 
stisceptible of from 700 to 800 combina 
tions, which form as many ligatures ot 
groupes, more or less complicated, call. 
ed Phala, . 





® The Mint Amil and Sharhoo Mint 
Amil, two elementary treatises on Ara 
syntax, &c. The examples and select 
anecdotes which Capt. Lacket has added 
to his translation of this Arabic treatise 0 
grammar, renders his work far superior 10 
arly other Arabic Gramimar hitherto pub- 
lished. His grave predecessors drown ‘ 
few rare, and absolutely. insignis 
examples, in an ocean of misplace - 
tion and meétaphysical grammar. | 
Lacket has put his grammar in action, = 
short examples are well selected, gaa 
anecdotes highly amustug, a0 his a : 
add to the stock of literature; and ! 
very agreeable to us to be able ( “ 
that he is as amiable a man 4s ad ad 
erudite scholar, and renders @ oF Boe 
grateful homage to the Indian a 
lish authors whom he has consult As 
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ictionary cannot be fairly 
. Hits an extract I will give a 
ies, which will not be without 
tfor a certain class of readers, 
acasti, masc. Agastiss; the name of 
g saint celebrated in Hindoo mythology ; 
the son of Mithra and Varouna by Ou- 
ravaci: he is represented of little stature, 
some say that he was born in a basin of 
water; and he has the reputation of 
having swallowed the ocean, and having 
rendered it in urining. At his com- 
mand, the chain of the Vindyx* moun- 
tains extended of itself, and rested in the 
gme state; a miracle which has pro- 
cred this saint the name he hears, 
which is derived from Aga, mountain, 
cc, &C. 
; AgnisHou, masc. Agnibhouh ; a name 
of Skanda, the Indian god of war. Ety- 
nology—agni, fire, gnzs, and bhou, being 
or born of fire, Siva having cast bis 
semen in the flame, in order to produce 
awarrior capable of subduing the de- 
mon Tarica, the produce was Skanda.t 

APAVARGA, masc. Apavargah ; final 
beatitude ; the state of the soul entirely 
delivered from the body; exemption 
fom all kinds of transmigration] ; to 
abandon, to quit; the fruit or conse- 
quence of any act completely termi- 
nated ; complement of an act; action 
brought to a period or conelnsion, &c. 

InDeU DJANAKA, mase. Indou djana- 
kak; the ocean. Etymol.—Jndou, the 
moon; djanaka, father: the moon forms 
pat of the objects produced by the 
CHURNING of the ocean, 

Ixpov poura, mase. Indou pourah ; 
aname of Boud-djah, the agent of the 
planet Mercury. Etymol.—Jndou, the 
noon, and poura, son; the son of 7'chan- 
dra; another name of the moon. 

UM, indeclinable ; the mystic name of 
the divinity placed at the head of-all 
prayers, and the greater part of the books 
af the Hindoos, Etymol.—A, a name 
of Vishnon ; O, a name of Siva; and mo, 


‘tame of Brahma; on this account Om 
(0 eeeees 


* Which separate Upper Hindoostan 

rom the Dekkan, or the Penjusula. 

t The orjentals have changed the name 
Alexander into Sskender, which does not 
*r much from Scanda, Qut of respect 


for « ; ; i ve : 
the partisans of the high antiquity of 


pa 





Hnllels or derivations; and I do not 
me msist tog strongly upon the present. 


+ On the Hindoo Systems of Astronomy, 


dake Connection with history in an- 
“Ot aad modern 


“searches, No, 6, 


indoos, I will not quote any other 


times, in yol, viii, Asiatic 
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designates the Indian Trinity, and ex- 
presses the three in one; a particle of 
common injunction; the same of con- 
sent, so be it, amen. : 

_ OUGRA, masc. wh; a name of 
Siva; a name of a Malay tribe, who 
have the Kchetryx for fathers, and the 
Saudra for mothers... The employment 
of this caste, according to the Code of 
Menou, is to kill the animals who live 
in holes; according to the Tantra, an 
Ougra is a panegyrist, a bard; the plant 
Moremga, Hygeranthera, &c. 

CALINDJARA, masc. Calindjarah; a 
name of Siva; aname of a rock of Bun- 
deikhaud, the modern Calindger; the 
adjacent country; an assembly; a unio 
of religious mendicants. Calindger is 
one of the places where these assemblies 
are held, and is mentioned in the Veda 
in the number of the TapacyasthAna, or 
places consecrated to pious austerities, 
&e. Etymol.—Cala, time, or death ; in 
the second case, Calan; and djara, that 
which produces old age, decline, &c. 

These extracts, which it were easy to 
multiply, prove that this Dictionary 
contains a. great number of articles of 
sufficient interest to pique the curiosity 
of the learned, and even determine se- 
veral to study the Devanagar character, 
and soon after the Sanscrit ; for the pub- 
lication of this work, so ardently desired, 
will enable us seriously to pursue the 
study of this language ; because by it 
we can dispense with the aid of the puns 
dits ; whom the English orientalists em- 
ploy, as living lexicons. ‘There will then 
be opened to us the immense treasures 
coniainced in the literature of the Brah- 
mins, an enjoyment of which we have 
already had the foretaste, in the excel- 
lent works of Messrs. Wilkins, Sir W. 
Jones, Colebrooke, Wilford, Carey, 
Marshman, Alex, Hamilton, &c. It 
ought not, however, to be dissembled, 
that this literature, so rich in philosophi- 
cal, ascetic, and literary works, and 
even in theatrical pieces, does not con- 
tain a special treatise on geography, 
chronology, or history,—a circumstance 
which contributes to throw a certain 
doubt on the high antiquity claimed by 
the Indians, and which has not hitherto 
been seriously contested, except by Mr, 
Benticy. 

I will not permit myself to enter Upon 
this important and very difficult ques+ 
tion; aud will simply observe, that it 
would be possible to threw some light 
upon it in pursuing the namerous rani 
fications of the Sauscrit. ‘These re- 
searches weuld offer more than one spe- 
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cies of interest and utility. “ He who 
knows. Sanscrit has already acquired a 
knowledge of one half of almost every 
vernacular language of India; while he 
who remains ignorant of it can never 

ossess a perfect and critical understand- 
of any, though he may attain a cer- 
tain proficiency in the practical use of 
them. ‘The several dialects confounded 
under the common terms Hindi, Hin- 
davi, Hindoostani, and Bhasha, deprived 
of Sanscrit, would not only lose all their 
beauty and energy, but, with respect to 
the power of expressing abstract ideas 
or terms in science, would be absolutely 
reduced to a state of barbarism, ‘These, 
and the idioms peculiar to Bengal, Ra- 
marupa, and the adjacent provinces— 
the Jamul, the Telinga, the Carnatie, 
the Malabar, together with that of the 
Mahratta states, and of Gujurat—so 
abound with Sanscrit, that scarcely a 
sentence can be expressed in either of 
them without its assistance. The learn- 
ed languages of Tibet, of Ava, and of 


Ceylon, are enriched by it; and every 


one of them is indebted to it for its al- 
phabet, however dissimilar their charac- 
ters may seem at first sight.”* 

To give to this quotation all the im- 
portance it demands, it is only necessary 
to name ifs justly venerated author, the 
illustrious Dr, Charles Wilkins, which 
would suffice, independant of all the de- 
tails with: which I have prefaced it, to 
demoustrate the high importance of the 
Sanscrit-English Dictionary on which 
Mr. Wilson is occupied ; and we ven- 
ture to predict, that the publication of 
this work, so ardently desired, will be 
not less honourable to the author than 
advantageous to the republic of letters. 


LANGLES, 
Membre de l'Institut Royal de Franée, 
(Academie des Belles Lettres). 
Paris; Noy. 14, 1816. Dy hg 
ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE following memoranda have 
been extracted fram the corres- 
pondence of a friend, who has passed 
several years upon the Continent; who 
has wandered from the southern extre- 
mity of the Peninsyla to the northern 
and eastern parts of I’rance,. and is at 
present resident in the yicinity of 
Cambray. | | 
{tis ever matter of especial wonder 
among the generality of readers and cn- 





* Preface to the Grammar of the San- 


scrita Language, by Charles Wilkins, esq. 
LL.D. &c. pp. 10 and 11, vies 


Mr. Laurence on France, and on the 


| (Jan, 3; 
quirers, that such anomalous a, : 
Opposite accounts should een 
the same people, Upon equal Biren of 
but admiration is often a authority 
thing, and recourse to a PO i are 
axiom will materially help hy 
difficulty —nothing 18, but which als; 
not. No country. or people upon the 
face of the earth furnish a more apt ex. 
emplication of this truth than F 
the grand theatre of ne-plussage, of o! 
tra-ism, of extremes of every kind 
philosophical light and. natural. barbs. 
risin ; of the softest humanity and ¢ 
social feeling, and of the most rey Iting 
indifference and savage hardness. of 
heart ;. of the most exalted and universal 
sense and perception of political liberty 
and personal independence, that have 
ever possessed the beads and hearts of 
any people, ancient or modern, amid the 
most debasing voluntary humiliation 
and vivid affection for tyranny ; of the 
most splendid and effectual efforts in the 
cause of luxurious accommodation, and 
miserable failure in the ordinary conve. 
niences of Jife: as an attempt at some 
kind of finish to a, picture yet iucom- 
plete, the French are scientifically the 
cleanliest, and, practically, among the 
nastiest, of all civilized people ; and have 
had more genuine nonsense written con 
cerning them, both in visits and revisits, 
than any other; to the mass of which, I, 
at any rate, shall make but a small addi- 
tion. It isa hopeful scheme, no doubt, 
to form an estimate of the French mo- 
rale, by the standard of English aflec- 
tion and prejudice ; and a fair compart 
tive statement of national demoraliza 
tion (such is the modish phrase) in the 
agsregate, might occasion a strangeand 
unlooked-for discovery. ) 

Under a far interior system of agricul. 
ture, France of late years has exhibiled 
a striking superiority over this county 
in providing the first necessaries; evel 
toa surplus, for more than doable the 
population. ‘This appears to be elect 
eq for the greater part, by men of _— 
property and estimation in the scale 0 
society, to tl:e English farmers. We ie 
deed sometimes read of scientific agt- 
culture in the transactions of the of 
societies in France, but hear little of 
their eminent and improving cultivators; 
and, if the Tallian Duhamel has left mt 
successors in that country, they are B° 
to be found within the narrow _ . 
my information. The French equa’ ™ 
in their breeds of horned cattle, WHO" 
possessing equal general advantages 


pasture, and, as it should 1 hl 
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bly our superiors in the man 
meat of Merino sheep: they are far 
“4 vein the construction and aptitude 
of the implements of husbandry. Few 
of their farms exhibit large stocks of cat- 
tle, or auy promincnt number of la- 
bourers, human or brute ; and travellers 
marvel much at the extensive breadths 
of corn which they behold springing up, 
the abundant result of such an apparent 
small and inadequate quantum of la- 
boar; women and boys perform a very 
considerable and very active part, and, 
among the beasts of draught, asses take 
dheir turn, in company with horses, not 
greatly their superiors. ‘I'he farm-horses 
in general are of an inferior description, 
and, by custom, kept so poorly through- 
out the winter, as just to prove their 
existence by the bare ability to move 
about; their ordinary horse-food is call- 
ed gros forage, being a mixture of clo- 
ver, lucerne, sainfoin, and other articles, 
with straw. France is the country of 
abuudance and of cheapness, the pro- 
duct of smaller capitals and less skill 
than in the Netherlands and in England. 
Merino sheep seem not to have ex- 
fended much to the northern depart- 
ments of France, where the climate is 
sid not to be favourable to them ; their 
price, so high previously to the invasion 
of Spain, has sine accommodated itself 
to the ordinary price of sheep. In the 
above departments, the sheep are of the 
long and cvarse-woolled breed, are 
housed every night, and fed upon straw 


aud cut artificial grasses, green or dry. . 


The mode of shepherding in France, 
Where the whole country is open fietd, 
forms a curious instance of primitive 
‘implicity and ingenuity, and, perhaps, 
ot the superior docility of the continen- 
ll dog: sheep are ‘depastured in the 
lanes and ditches, and upon the parti- 
lon banks, the flock being always at- 
tended by a shepherd and three -or-four 

; the duty to which these dogs have 

H especially trained is to prevent the 
x P from Straying out of their bounds, 

(respassing upon the corn; to this 
sna dogs are stationed, one at each 
te re of the boundary upon which 
‘eae? feed, the dogs parading conti- 
na a a double quick march be- 
pee 1e sheep and the corn, meeting 

‘other half way, and never failing 

The the straying sheep. } 

. : Vicinity of Cambray is described 
Ath anpety France, at any rate the 
rendered rains of the present year have 

tized it such: it is moreover charac- 
meet as the land of black currauts and 


Class of small French Farmers. 
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grasshoppers. Crops of all kinds have 
reccived full as much injury as in this 
country. Potatoes were short, and will 
be dear, the soldiers, in aid of the far- 
mers’ distress, harvesting great quanti- 
ties of those roots, without orders, 
The French beans are so entirely spoiled, 
that cnough could not be gathered for 
secd, the haulm appearing quite black, 
as from the effect of fire. There is 
much misery in France, and haggard 
eyes and famished checks too often pre- 
sent themselves. Bread is both dear 
and of bad quality, price five sous, ot 
two-pence half-penny per pound, whilst 
the labourer earns but filicen sous, or 
seven-pence half-penny per day; this 
class seldom tastes tlesh-meat in france, 
On the whole, however, living is still 
cheaper there than in England; as one 
proot of which, two pair of pigeons, with 
the sauce and potatoes, were jately pur- 
chased in Cambray market for twenty- 
four sous, or one shilling; and, by an- 
other bargain, ten pigeons were bought 
for as many pence; those birds, however, 
superabound in that neighbourhood. 

Of curiositics, to which 1 was hefore 
astranger,| find the following—a breed of 
tail-less fowls of beautiful plumage, the 
cocks of which are crowned with a large 
and bright red turban. Another breed 
of fowls which will not eat corn, Gnd a 
breed of granivorous dogs. An orphan 
bitch,.rescued from the field of Water- 
loo, has since produced a litter of milk 
without puppies; and has, at the sug- 
gestion of nature, obviated the danger 
of inflammation, by sucking herself night 
and day. ' : 

I have at length obtained intelligence 
of the win de Brie, as pale in colour as 
white linen, of which [ read at sixteen 
years of age, in the works of a conti- 
nental physician, and could never alter- 
wards obtain any tidings until last year, 
when. my correspondent described it— 
‘as white as the table-cloth, and as 
strong as thunder.’ 

By consequences, the farmers are in 
better circumstances in the southern 
and more fertile proviuces, where beau- 
tifully fine linen is in common use in 
their houses, and, in many, considerable 
quantities of plate, Of their disposition 
and degree of intelligence, it is by no 
means, in the present times, an easy 
matter to form any satisfactory estimate, 
from their habitgal reserve towards the 
English, ‘which often assumes the sem- 
blatiee of churlishuess. But they ‘are 
essentially a social, moral, and kind. 
hearted people; aud, to appearance, 
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happy in their families and their occu- 


pations. How they reconcile their uni- 
versal and excessive attachmeut to Na- 
poleone le Grand and to Napoleone Roi 
de Rome, with their original ideas of 
liberty, my informant found the same 
difficulty to account in France, which 
his humble servant had already expe- 
rienced in England, in the parallel case. 
Here indeed, by way of apology, I was 
assured by a great patriot, that liberty 
was good for nothing in France, as un- 
able to support itself; but I should be 
glad to be informed of that country, 
where liberty can support herself, in 
opposition to cannon and musketry, 
directed by the genius and experience 
of cockaded patriots. Allthat has been 
writien of the general substitution, in 
France, of a moral for the ancient the- 
ological system, appears to be correct, 
with the exception of occasional ex- 
amples of the grossest superstition and 
attachment to that spawn of fanaticism, 
witchcraft, conjuring, and fortune-tel- 
ling. ‘The truth is, oue part of the revo- 
Jutionists Lad no leisure, and the other 
no inclination, for public instruction— 
hine tlle lachryme. 

''The superior classes of the French 
people not being particularly nice on 
the score gf lodgmg, much delicacy on 
that Mead cannot be expected among 
the ordinary inhabitants of the country ; 
nor is that land of taste and refinement 
overladen with a scrupulous personal 
fastidiousness. The common  farm- 
houses are mean and inconvenient ho- 
vels, having no upper-story, but a suite 
of four or five rooms, with carth or brick- 
floors, like a range of stabling. It would 

be an English or a Dutch idea, not a 

French, to suppose these floors are ever 

washed, The stoves in common use, 

do not say much in favour of I'rench 

skill in the conveniences and comforts 

of lite. When any article of cookery is 

te be placed upon the fire, it is neces-' 
Sary as a preliminary, to take off the 

whole top of the stove, when out rushes 

flame, smoke, and ashes, as from a 

volcano, covering the whole room. 

These people, too, are pretty uniform in 

their neglect of temples, no such one 

being ever thought of among them, as 

1S SO indispensably neeessary an appen- 

dage to a house in England and most 

other civilized countries. ‘The French 


peasantry offer their oblations at ran- 
dom, sx dio, of which, the outsides of 
their houses, their garden walks, and 
few hedve-rows, aford the most abun- 
dat gud savoury testimonials, . Lndeed) 


; : (Jan, 
so little consequence do even their is 
men attach to secresy on certain 
sical occasions, that the most deco s 
them will step to the public street-door 
with as little concern ‘as an Engl; 
shews in turning to the wall, The French 
generally contrive to crowd all their 
beds into one room, each bed be; 
placed ina close recess in the wall » 
description of: lodging with which { 
ought to have no asthmatic patients, 
As a characteristic anecdote of these 
ehildren of Nature,—in the same toom 
and adjoining beds, were lodged the fh. 
ther and mother, and twin sons of fiye. 
and-twenty years of age, 

- The dress of these people is said to be 
very well represented upowi the English 
stage ; they have little variety in their 
habiliments, wearing no stockings bat 
on holidays, when women, ‘who have 
the means, put on a cotton gown and 
a cap full ef large staring flowers, 
having beneath, a caul of pink glazed 
cotion to flash them. According to 
ancient French usage, young children 
are still bedizenned in the adult fashion, 
female infants being put into a bur. 
lesque full dress of gowns, caps, 
aprons ; but that which is far more to be 
regretted, the children are generally 
found rude and untaught, and too often 
troublesome, spiteful, -and cruel, as 
young demons. 

The diet of a French farm-house 
would be thought, any thing rather than 
luxurious in an English one. Instead 
of tea and coffee, the French will slop 
down their primitive throats, asa break- 
fast, a bonilli of cabbage and all kinds 
of vegetables, well larded with a large 
dab of fat pork; and beyond that there 
seems little varicty in any other meal, 
fat pork being their standard flesh viand, 
only that they are far more economic 
of it than we of this country. - The Woe 
men wearing no stays, and living — 
on soup and a loose vegetable diet, thelr 
form, as may be expected, 18 usually 0 
a full Grecian size ; and some of them 
are said to be as coarse and uncout 
in their manners as in their perso® 
Trench women, I find, ae 
renerally—fascinating as anges 
artful os devils; the wives holding a 


absolute dominion over their husbands, 


and having very few ideas in err 
with the English ones, 0H the subj a 
ofdeeorum. ‘The manners and ratte 
of the stage at Cambray, 1 3 here at 
wonld not be tolerated, fora momen 
any play-house in England. 
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ion and solicitude for the hap- 


f every living. thing, being a 
pines of every oll 


vital part of the religion, of me and 
mine, who, sooth to say, are not over- 
burdened with the cemmon-place and 
utiicial kind, induced me to request a 

‘inquiry into the treatment of ani- 
strict inquiry 
nalsin France. I bad been accustomed 
to see much kindness in the French 
enigrants towards beasts; but a I’rench 
witer on Egypt, whose name hangs at 
my pen's point, I recollected, gave a 

iy pens P OF 
distressing account of the unfeeling and 
barbarous usage of cats in his country : 
wi Miss Williams has denounced the 
torture of calves in France, intlicted by 
two-legged beasts, who, unfortunately, 
have never themselves experienced what 
itis tobe dragged for hours together ina 
cart, over a stoney and jolting road, with 
theirheadshanging down. [regretto say, 
that the enquiry has not proved alto- 
gether favorable to the character of my 
old favorites, the 'rench people; I yet 
eusole myself, that the following can- 
not be a general specimen of the vulgar 
wind in France. My friend had a 
mare beating herself to pieces; under 
the tortures of the , disease, vulgarly 
talled the mad-staggers. Unable to 
wdare the sight of such an extremity 
animal misery, he sent for a proper 
person to put a period to the poor crea- 
lue's sufferings, by cutting its throat, 
lt was nearly night, and the man used 
‘thousand plausible arguments for de- 
king the business until the next 
mormng ; but what were the astonish- 
ment and indignation. of my friend to 
find, that the motive for delay of this 
useusible hell-hound, was, the expecta- 
tion that the mare would live until the 
morniug, and that her skin would he 
taken of with less labour while she was 
abe gh Thus the Spanish hunters in 

} America, according to the writer 
+i ogres Voyage, suffer the cattle 
b ch they have noosed to perish in 
omies, which bursts the fleshy fibres 
aud loosens the hide, 

Correspondent, some time ago, en- 
— why I styled my tortoise Son 
inten and whether, hy that term, it was 

Mded to designate any particular 
— of the tortoise. I merely called 
be skin coming from Portugal, having 

Fin either in tortoises or natural 

ng It died in about six months, 

y Satisfaction, it being a source of 

com have about me an animal, to 
sptena; ‘lure has denied the power of 

wig tous its wants, its pleasures, 
Wiseries, Beside, I abominate 
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the practice of keeping animals in 4 
state of unnatural solitude and imprisons 
ment; a sentiment which I humbly 
recommend to the consideration of those, 
who inflict the horrors of everlasting 
imprisonment upon singing birds, for 
their own amusement. 
Somers-Town., J. LAURENCE. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazina, 
SIR, , 
HE. qnestions of your correspone 
dent Mr, William Goodman, re- 
lative to America, in the first number of 
the present volume, remaining so long 
unuoticed by. any of your numerous in- 
telligent friends, shews the great dearth 
of information, and the contracted state 
of Knowledge, existing in this country, 
of the internal state and political eco- 
nomy of that land of liberty. For this 
accumulated and dense fog whigh sur- 
rounds us, we are particularly indébted 
to the system, which would not only rub 
off every germ from the tree of liberty, 
but would apply the axe of political ex- 
pediency to the very root. There aré, 
however, some beautiful varied and vivid 
rays which, through a private medium, 
occasionally penetrate the gloom. Your 
correspondent, in the effusions of his ad- 
muiration of the character of that memo- 
rable friend of liberty and man, William 
Penn, calling him “the wisest of all 
lawgivers,” doubtless forgot that the 
lawgiver of the Jews, at the establish- 
ment of their ‘theocracy, was empha- 
tically called Wisdom. On the ques- 
tions of your correspondents I briefly 
submit the following observations, which 
have one merit—their scrupulous adhe- 
rence to TRUTH. . 

It has never been known, I believe, 
that any president or member of the ex- 
ecutive has been found guilty of a neg- 
lect of duty or breach of trast; there 
have been instances. of suspicion, as of 
the conduct of the late secretary of war, 
in which case the people being so. pers 
fectly represented, the public voice was 
heard, a resignation immediately fol- 
lowed, and he sunk into oblivion. As 
little of political corruption and undue 
influence exists as is possible in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of man; the wisdom 
of the wisest human legislators has been 
united to guard against it, in the noble 
and beautiful simplicity of the constitu- 
tion, which any man may possess for 
about two shillings; that, wherever it 
makes its appearance, which rarely hap- 
pens, it is easily detected and as casily 
corrected. Every direct tan-payer, 

, : having 
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having a vote, is interested in preserving 
the purity of the body politic, and the 
perfect and complete representation of 
the people. 

The only pensioners known in the 
United States are, disabled soldiers and 
seamen, whose pay is regulated by their 
former rank and length of service ; but 
they are all so provided for, that none 
are wandering vagrants. Any person 
having filled the office of president has 
his letters postage-[ree for life, but even 
this is by a resolution of Congress for 
each individual, on his going out of 
office. 

The laws being in all cases framed by 
fhe true representatives of the people, 
and the officers for their due administra- 
tion always appointed by them, they are 
respected as the servants of the public ; 
and their sentences, with every civil 
reguigtion, quictly and peaceably exe- 
cuted, I understand there has been but 
one man executed in Washington city 
for the last fifteen years. 

Collectors of the revenue there are 
very few ; but, as they are appointed un- 
der the laws which the people themselves 
have made, and being indispensable ap- 
pendages, are officially respected. ‘The 
principal revenue is derived from goods 
imported, which, in course, is collected 
through the medium of custom-houses. 
A friend of mine, who farms 500 acres 
of fine land, pays only 30 shillings per 
annum direct taxes, 

The press is really and perfectly free; 
the corruptions prevalent in certain 
countries in Europe have occasionally 
employed all the influence they were ca- 
pable of upon that powerful engine for 
the dissemination of error and false re- 
presentation, to accomplish the most 
diabolical of political purposes; but truth 
must, and does now, eflectually triumph, 
and glorics in the perfect freedom of the 
press as her omnipotent ally. 

Liberty of conscience is perfectly 
complete in every state, and religious 
ag mpgoo is unknown, as it must ever 

e ina country where there is no par- 
ticular sect or denomination patronized 
by law, under the proscribing title of 
“the Establishment.” There are no 
game laws, all wild animals are equally 
free to all. The price of wheat is now 
9s. per bushel, and other grain in propor- 
tion: the manufacture of malt, and the 
consequent introduction of ale and por- 
ter, are but recent; the demand for 
them is greatly increasing, and the 
malting and brewing businesses are very 
lucrative. Wines of all kinds are cheap, 
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[Jan 3; 
as the duties upon imported ; 
small. The finest French brandy se 
about 12s. per gallon; beef 6d. ma! 
4d., lamb 5d., pork 4d., veal bdwedn 
pound; poultry and fish plentifa| a 
cheap ; fine turkeys from 1s, up to 184, 
each. Agricultural labourers from 
4s. 6d. to 6s. per day, Farmers’ 
ters 7s. and 8s., better hands 9s. and 10s, 
Blacksiniths 10s. ; bricklayers and plas. 
terers 9s.; tailors 103.; in all thesg 
branches, by the piece, much largeream. 
ings are made. This class of men do 
not pay direct taxes, except where they 
keep a dog. A suit of men’s plain usefgt 
clothes, the mannfacture of the United 
States, from 50s. to 60s. The silk manu. 
factory is not introduced, por would it 
answer, as goods can be obtained from 
other countries eheaper than they can be 
got up there; as every artisan and h. 
bourer is well paid for his talent and 
time. ‘The raw materials produced in 
the country, as hemp, flax, cotton, wool, 
furrs, metals, &c. they have every facility 
of manufacturing ; but the manufacturer 
is not now well remunerated, owing to 
the great influx and depression in value 
of European goods., ‘The mannfacture 
of hats is, however, an excellent branch. 
The printing of calicoes, and dying in all 
its varieties, are well known; but, from 
the same cause, must experience a tel 
porary suspension. 

There is no subject, of a public nm 
iure, that has been more ably and fully 
discussed, than the establishment of 
gcneral States Bank: after all, the people 
consider it of great national advantage. 
The commercial interests had 
much inconvenience, as the private bauk- 
notes of one state were not negoc 
in the riext state, or one more distant; 
consequently were exchanged through 
the medium of brokers residing on the 


borders, who, of course, charged 4 pe 


centage for transacting the business 
The object has been to establish a § 
eral States Bank, the notes negocl 
throughout the Union, and by Brat : 
Banks afford every facility required aA 
circulating medium, and yet en 
tuted that no spring can move eer ‘ 
sovereign will of the people, he ines 
fully expressed by their repre 
in Congress ; for over this nation a 
the exccntive have no exclusive pow’ 
nor can they ever handle it base p> 
litical or corrupt purposes. | 

Hence we a ed the interot e 
perity, happiness, and peace, . yh lory 
and the consequent extention OF I 5 
and honor abyoad, can only be pram 
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the natural sovereignty of the people 

retaining its ascendency; and the un- 

and imprescriptible rights and 

“ioe of citizens, founded on the 

and unvariable laws of justice 

ity, being ~~ are and in- 

: every member e com- 
_ cme | CLEMENT COOTE. 


yon near Ely; Nov. 16, 1816. 
| 7 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


$I 
mae return to Koningsberg, after 
the Treaty of Tilsit, I had time to 
examine the Admiralty and the other 
establishments of the port of that city, 
which are equally remarkable for the 
beauty of their construction, as for their 
smmodious distribution; and I made 
ai excursion, by sea, with delight along 
all the western coast of Frischhafen to 
Pillaa, where the great amber fishery is 
established. The fishermen sold us a 
collection of rough pieces of this yellow 
amber, succinum, in each of which 
we discovered various insects, as bees, 
beetles, ants, &c. We did not see them 
fish this kind of bitumen, but we learnt 
fom the fishermen that this substance 
was thrown on the shore during great 
storms, under the form of a liquid froth, 
pr hardened quickly on exposure to 
air. 

Writers are not agreed on the nature 
ofamber, and the principles. which com- 
pose it; but, reflecting on the variety 
of insects found in the concrete mor- 
ls, and on the little analogy there is 
between this substance and the bitu- 
mens, the resins, and the gums, I am 
inclined to believe that it is as much 
the product of those masses of honey 
aud wax which accumulated in grand 
quantity in the trunks of old trees of 
the immense forests of Western Europe, 
is of those found on the shores of the 
was of the old Continent, where there 

ordinarily a vast number of bees. 

injuries of the air and tempests 
verturn the trees, or they fall frem age, 
Whew they are imbedded in the turf and 
remain there, continuing to be saturated 
With the gases and the mineral acids 
it contains, and thus changes the 
of the honey, until the rain, 
8, the melting of the snows, sweep 
. m4 torrents to the rivers, and thus 
liguid sea, the honey being still in a 
detach the’ there the conflicting waves 
With the of masses, impregnate them 
Water emical principles of the sea- 
Me throw them on the gurface in 
WNTHLY Mag. No, 292, | 
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pieces sufficiently small for their. tenar 
city to overcome the power of the waves. 
Thus exposed to the air, they perhaps 
imbibe new principles, acquire a greater 
consistency, and are thrown by the 
action of the waves on the coast; the 
insects we find in them are caught 
either in the flowing of the hovey on 
the fall of a tree, or perhaps in: their 
passage to the sea, which envelopes them 
in the mass; this, becoming eoncrete, 
preserves them in their natural forms 
and colours. 

These pieces of yellow .amber are 
cut at Koningsherg into all kinds of 
ornaments. ‘The Egyptian physicians 
strongly recommend their use for women 
and children; according to them, a 
necklace and bracelet of yellow amber, 
which is a very pretty ornament, pre- 
vents vapours and nervous aflections: 
they pretend also, that yellow amber for 
children removes disorders of worms, 
&e.; and, when they wear much, protects 
them from the electrical current, which, 
in great storms, might strike them. 
This reasoning sufficiently agrees with 
the observations afforded by experience; 
for my own part, IT am of opinion that 
ladies cannot make choice of ornaments 
so useful, under many respects, as those 
of amber, which are beautiful without 


being too expensive. 
Paris; Nov, 2, 1816, » D-4- Lanner. 


—_>_——_- — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent Y. in your 

last number, p. 334, I conceive, 
is not quite correct in supposing the 
openings he observed in the nectaries 
of the scarlet-runner kidney-beans to be 
natural. I do not recollect ever seeing 
the bees busy about the flowers of this 
plant, but have very frequently seen 
them collecting honey from the Colum- 
bine, Aguilegia vulgaris, by piercing 
the horn-shaped nectaries of its flowers ; 
and, if they obtain honey from the scar- 
let-runner, I have no doubt but it is by 
the same process. T'rom frequent at- 
tention to the habits of these little m- 
sects, I am of opinion they do not at- 
tempt to collect honey from those 
flowers whose nectaries are too deep tor 
them to reach it by the opening of the 
corollas, except in bad seasons, or laie 
in the summer; in which case they al- 
ways make an opening with their pro- 
boseis into the melliferous reservoir. 
| Epping ; T. Squire. 
Nov. 22, 1816. 
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To the Etitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T a time when every thinking man 
in Great Britain is convinced of 
the indispensable necessity of a Reform 
of Parliament, and when half the adult 
population are signing petitions to de- 
mand it as their right, it would serve the 
public cause if you would give place, in 
your miscellany, to some documents, 
which would instruct the petitioners in 
the nature and foundation of their 
claims. I may assert, without flattery, 
that half the thinking people in England 
read your pages ; the importance, there- 
fore, of filling them with sound informa- 
tion is evident. I am your devoted 
friend, S. K. WILLIAMs. 
Bath ; Oct. 1816. 


Te eeneenanesnienmentanell 


ANTIQUITY OF PARLIAMENTS, 


“Having called together a general 
assembly both of the clergy and peo- 
qle”— Ethelbert, 603 ; 

*“ At which council were present, the 
archbishops and bishops of England, 
Buthred king of Mercia, Edmund king 
of East Anglia, and of abbots, abbesses, 
dukes, earls, and great men of the whole 
kingdom, and faithful subjects a great 
multitude, who all approved of this 
goyal act, to which the dignified persons 
subscribed their names.” — Ethelwolf, 

“ King Sigebert growing incorrigible, 
the great men and people of Wessex 
assembled together in the beginning of 
the second year of his reign, and deposed 
him with unanimous consent.” 

“Tn the reign of Edward the elder 
were assembled the bishops, abbots, 
the faithful subjects or vassals, the 
great men and people, in the kingdom of 
Wessex.” 

There is a provision in Magna Charia 
on the subject of representation, which 
sceins to be the origin of the separation 
of Parliament into two houses. “ It 
must be recollected, that during the 
reigns of Stephen, Henry IL, and King 
John, tenants in capite, or barons, were, 
by the splitting of the baronies into 
smaller tenancies tn chief, (who all held 
immediately of the crown,) so multi- 
plied, that a very irregular represenia- 
tion of the kingdom arose, these lesser 
barons having an equal share in the re-. 
presentation with the most potent.” 

“ And, tor the assessing of scutage, we 
shall cause to be summoned the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, cars, and great 


Documents relative to Parlian 4 


barons of the realm singly, | 
ters.” — Magna : sec “ if 

* And furthermore, we shall | 
be summoned, in general, } re 
and bailiffs, all others who hold ati 
chicf, at a certain day ; that isn 
forty days (before their meeting) 1 me 
to a certain place; and in all ~ 


such summons we will declare the ‘ 


of such summons.” — Magny Chere 


S€C. XViii. 
“Furthermore we will and or 
rl nd 
all other cities and boron rn 
and ports, shall have all their liherj 
and free customs, and shall have the 
common council of the kin 
cerning the assessment of their aids.” 
Magna Charta, xvi. ag 
THEIR DURATION, 


“ For maintenance of the said articles | 


and statutes, and redress of divers mig 
chiefs and grievances which daily hap. 
pen, a Parliament shall be holden every 
year—as at another time was ordained 
by statute”—36 Edw. III. 
THEIR INVLOLABILITY, 

“The election of members of Parla. 
ment ought to be free ; and that, for the 
redress of all grievances, and for amend- 
ing, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, parliaments ought to be held fre 
quently.” — Bill of Rights. 

THE TRIENNIAL ACT, 
6th William and Mary, c. 2. 

Whereas by the ancient laws and sla. 
tutes of this kingdom fiequent parlia- 
ments oughtito be held; and whereas fre- 
quent and new. parliaments tend very 
much to the happy union and good 
agreement of the king and. people, we 
your Majesty’s most loyal and obedient 
subjects, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, in this present par 
liament assembled, do most humbly be- 
scech your most excellent Majesties, 
tliat it may be declared and enacted in 
this. present Parliament; and it i 
hereby declared and enacted by the 
King’s aud Queen’s most excellent 
Majesties, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that from henceforth a Par- 
liament should be holden once in three 
years atthe least. — 

2. And be it further enacted, by the 


authority aforesaid, ‘That within three 


years at the farthest, from and after the 
dissolution of this present 

and so from time to time, for ever here- 
after, within three years at the 
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and after the determination of 


= other Parliament, legal writs un- 


ger the Great Seal shall be issued, by 
gjrection of your Majesties, your heirs, 
gid successors, for calling, assembling, 
god holding another new Parliament. 

3, And be it further enacted, by the 
suthority aforesaid, ‘That, from hence- 
forth, no Parliament whatsocver, that 
shall at any time hereafter be called, 
assembled, or held, shall have any con- 
tinuance longer than for three years only 
it the farthest, to be accounted from the 
day on which, by the writ of summons, 
he said Parliament shall be appointed 
to meet. 

4, And be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, That this present 
Parliament shall cease and determine 
on the first day of November, which 
shall be in the year of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-six, 
unless their Majesties shall think fit to 
dissolve it sooner. 

PROTEST AGAINST IT. 

Upon the last reading of the Bill in 
the House of Lords, the Lords Devon- 
shire, Weymouth, Aylesbury, and Hali- 
fax, entered the following protest against 
it, viz. “ Because it tended to the con- 
tinwance of the present Parliament 
longer than, as they apprehended, was 
agreeable to the constitution of Eng- 
land, and because of the ill conse- 
= which in many respects might 
attend it. ; 

THE EARL OF NOTTINGHAM’S SPEECH 
AGAINST THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 

He observed, that frequent Parlia- 
ments were of the essence of the English 
constitution, and were sanctioned by 

practice of ages; that the members 
of the lower house were delegated by 
the body of the nation for a certain term 
of years, at the expiration of which they 
¥ere no lonrer the representatives of 
the people ; that, by thus lengthening, at 
ye Mp pleasure, the duration of their 
othe tab ok, — deprived the peopic 
aaa J remec y which the w isdom of 
ion estors had provided against the 
mishe be and corruption of those who 
ms i tempted to betray the trust 
ne in them. He affirmed, that a 
" . arliament would both enhance 
tuition of oon multiply the oppor- 
Dine thes a vitious ministry, to under- 
wlieme Integrity and independence of 
ited rac far beyond what could 

ey were ‘ short and frequent.’ 

Me a SHIPPEN’s SPEECH, 

* Silppen expressed himself in 

Memorable words: “I bumbly 
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conceive we have it not in our power to 
consent to this Bill; for 1 cannot disco- 
ver by what rale of reason, or law, we, 
who are only representatives, can en- 
large to our advantage the authority de- 
legated to us; or that, by virtue of such 
delegated authority, we can destroy the 
fundamental rights of our constitution 

“This House has no legislative au- 
thority but what it derives from the 
people. ‘The members of this assembly 
were chosen under the Triennial Act; 
our trust is therefore a triennial trust; 
and, if we extend it beyond the strict 
legal duration, we cease, from that in- 
stant, to be the trustees of the people, 
and are our own electors:—from that 
instant we act by an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power, and take upen us to 
create a new constitution; for, though 
it is a received maxim in civil science, 
that the supreme legislature cannot be 
bound, yet an exception is necessarily 
implied, thai it is restrained from sub- 
verting the foundation on which it 
stands,” 

SIR ROBERT RAYMOND’S SPEECH. 

“No!” said he, “ not septennial, but 
annual parliaments, are the true consti- 
tutional remedy for all grievances! ‘This 
Was our ancient constitution, and cvery 
departure from it has been attended with 
inconvenience and injury.—Since the 
Triennial Act passed, ten successive 
parliaments have sat, two long and 
bloody wars have been waged, our fac- 
tions ran high, and our enemies were vi- 
gilant; yet no such inconveniences were 
felt as are now apprehended or alleged, 
nor were any attempts made by them, 
as far as I have heard, to our prejudice, 
during the temporary ferments of those 
elections. 

“ Would the king establish his throne 
in the hearts of his subjects, the most 
sure and effectual way would be by fre- 
quent appeals to the people, for such 
appeals generate confideuce, and confi- 
dence is a great advance towards agree- 
ment and affection. : 

“ Will not the people say with reason, 
if this Bill should pass, that, when the 
original term of delegation 1s elapsed, 
you are no longer their representatives ° 
In my opinion, (with great sabmission I 
speak it,) king, lords, and commons, 
can no more continue a Parliament be- 
yond its natural duration, than they can 
make a Parliament. The wisest go- 
vernments, it is well known, have every 
been the most cautious in continuing 
those persons in authority to whom - 


have extrusted the supreme power. — 
gR2 standing 
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492 Prevention of Duelling.— Parliamentary Reform, 


standing Parliament, and a standing 
army, are convertible, and fit instru- 
ments to support each other’s power.” 
THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 
ist George I, Stat. II. c. 38. 
Whereas in and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, made in the 6th year of the reign 
of their late Majesties King William and 
Queen Mary, (of ever blessed memory,) 
entitled, “An Act for the frequent meet- 
ing and calling of parlianients;” it was, 
among other things, enacted, that from 
thenceforth no Parliament whatsoever, 
that should at any time then after be 
called, assembled, or held, should have 
any continnance ionger than for three 
years only at the farthest, to be accounted 
from the day on which, by the writ of 
summons, the said Parliament should 
be appointed to meet: and whereas it 
has been found by experience, that the 
said clause hath proved very grievous 
and burthensome, by occasioning much 
greater and more continued expences in 
order to elections of members to serve 
iu Parliament, and more violent and 
Jasting heats and animosities among the 
subjects of this realm, than were ever 
known before the said clause was en- 
acted; and the said provision, if it should 
continue, may probably, at this junc- 
ture, when a restless and popish faction 
are designing and endeavouring to re- 
new the rebellion within this kingdom, 
aud an invasion from abroad, be destrue- 
tive to the peace and security of the 
government: be it enacted, by the king’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that this present Parliament, 
and all Parliaments that shall at any 
time hereafter be called, assembled, or 
held, shall and may respectively have 
continuance for seven years, and no 
longer, to be accounted from the day on 
which, by the writ of summons, this pre- 
sent Parliament hath been, or any future 
Parliament shall be, appointed to mect, 
unless this present, or any such Parlia- 
ment hereafter be summoned, shall be 
sooner dissolved by bis Majesty, his 
heirs, or saccessors. 
ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 
HERE ean be little doubt but that 
& those persons who, on true Chris- 
tian principles, are desirous of prevent- 
ing the mode of settling national difier- 
enees by going to war, sheuld cease ; 


[Jan. 1 
must also wish to see the 


and wicked custom, 
duelling, put a stop tev ata ™ 

Whether the Society menti 
your Magazine for “ Promoting Peace? 
can, consistently with their plan, cirey. 
late pamphlets on this Subject, must be 
left to their consideration; but, as kill 
ng, men ~ duels is a sort of 
perhaps they might, withou 
stretch of their a do so, re Aa 

Some years ago a book (I believe a 
Prize Essay,) was published against this 
crime ; whcre it was printed, or where 
now to be had, I know not, but shal 
be glad to be informed. | 

The abominable practice here men. 
tioned might, there is reason to believe, 
with much less exertion than is neces. 
sary to remove other evils, be entirely 
got rid of—it wants to be disgraced: 
the law is very strong against it, the 
parties, if death ensues, being guilty of 
murder. Hoping this subject may be 
brought before the public, and some 
effectual means be taken to the 
progress of this sort of murder, I shall 


conclude. A Frienp To Peace, 


Nov, 22, 1816. 


'*.* The Society against War have just 
printed their Tutrp Tract; and, a it 
applies to DUELLING as well as to WAR, 
it will not fail to gratify our correspon 
dent, and all men who prefer the gratifi 
cation of their moral feclings to the indul- 
gence of their passions.—Epitor, 

a : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
prs of a Parliamentary Reform 
are now become so numerous, and 
so many are continually issuing from 
the press, that for the most part they 
are not worth the attention of 
With respect to triennial elections, I 
think them far better than annual elec 
tions, or than one-third part vacating 
their seats every year; for there would 


arise a difficulty who were to determine, 


aud then what part should vacate; for, 
in the course of three years, there are 
so many elections by one member d ing, 
another accepting the Chiltern 4» 
dreds, another a place under govell- 
ment, and another promoted t “ 
House of Peers, that there would 0 
very great confusion. When nt 
nisters vacated their seats, it woul a 
make much difference, for they a 
always sure of being re-clected, a u 
would take care of a rotten aie 
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ui @ elsewhere, and 
being rejected elsewhere, an 
egies would be defrayed by 
vernment ; and, on the whole, the in- 
dependent part would be worst off. 

It is, believe, a regulation, that no 
such ove as a Custom-house oilicer, or 
oficer in the Excise, and the like, can 
yote at an election. ‘This rule, I sup- 

, of course relates equally to all 
those who hold any official situation 
under government. Such a regulation 
is necessary, for of course they would 
vote for the partizans of government, 
be their inclination what it will; and it 
ould not thus far be a just and equal 
representation : but I hold that all 
others, who are directly taxed, should 
have a vote; for, as they pay taxes, they 
surely ought to have a vote. | 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Lofft, in 
your last number, respecting the poll 
being taken in several places, and begun 
and ended in one day, as the most ef- 
fectual preventative of drankenness, 
not, &c. which will ever accompany an 
election. 

I think that all members, as at pre- 
set, on any appointinent, should vacate 
their seats ; but that, unless the mem- 
ber thus vacating his seat be a minister 
of state, and not a mere sinecure-holder, 
he should not be re-eligible: for the 
mere sinccure-holders, who have no pre- 
tensions to any such things as rewards, 
hot having been in the service of their 
country, are a set of idle drones, who 
grow fat on the wealth of the nation, 
merely for voting with the minister; 
and therefore, when they have any such 
appointment, they should not lave it in 

cr power to lend any further aid to 

minister, for that is not a fair repre- 
ee for, as they are corrupted, 
ey have no principle, and would vote 
ouly as their interest led them. Or (if it 
ever be the case), when one who has been 
ling for his king “and country, is 
ppomnted to a sinecure, should his po- 
tical sentiments be on the popular 
ce to his gratitude will be at 
fe _s and he will be forced to sacri- 
ie one to the other. 
oe things as members being sent 
aes a place as Old Sarum, where 
- is but one house,—and Newtown 

Little Yarmouth, the inhabitants 

Which are , 
iherinns mostly fabourers and 
Patronare ow quite ridiculous ; and all 
vat hy esta of course be removed 
uh towne ms ap boroughs ; and, on 
Tizht should not send members, the 

~Jould be conferred: for, without 

s there never will be, and ucver 


y 
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can be, a just and equitable represen- 
tation of the nation in Parliament. 

Every one, of course, supposes hig 
own plan is best: that is perfectly 
natural. Cartwright, Pitt, Burdett, Low, 
Grey, and all others, doubtless, thought 
their own “the most simple and most 
practicable, with respect to suffrage; 
the most just in principle, and perfecte 
ly safe and beneficial in practice.” 

I am most decidedly against annual 
elections, or one-third part vacating 
their seats every year. 1 think that no 
good could be derived from any such 
plan. It would only cause a great deal 
of confusion, and it would be all the 
same in the end as a general election 
every three years. I think that a dele- 
gated representation, for any time less 
than three years, (except on occasional 
vacancies,) to be altogether useless; as 
that is not a delegation longer than ap- 
pears necessary, expedient, and alto- 
gether safe, for constitutional freedom. 

I would make a very wide distinction 
between ministers of state and mere 
sinecure-holders. The presence of the 
former I hold to be absolutely necessary; 
that of the latter altogether useless and 
dangerous, as it respects constitutional 
frecdom. 7 

Whether each county be divided inte 
two districts, and one member chosea 
by each, or whether they are chosen 
as at present, I think of no importance; 
but to the former, if to either, I would 
give the preference, as that would pre- 
vent compromise. Mr. Lofft thinks 
compromise not to be feared, if reform 
were radical; but, while the present 
ministry are in office, Mr. L. need be 
under no apprehension for a radical 
reform: the most that could be expect- 
ed would be but partial. 

I do not very clearly understand Mr. 
Wyvell’s and Mr, Battley’s plans as 
minutely as those spoken of before; but, 
from what I have heard, I have no 
doubt but that they go quite as far as 
Mr. Lofft’s, “as sufficiently and per- 
manently to identify the House of Com- 
mons with its constituents, the com- 
mons of the realm.” 

Tuomas KIRKE. 


London; September 6, 1816. 


—__——- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
OUR valuable Magazine contains, 

in the recent numbers, many en- 
quiries after cheap places of living: 
though I wish not to encourage emi- 
gration, yet, as @ statistical question, [ 
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send you an answer. In the environs 
of Paris, that is, from ten to twenty 
miles, lodgings and house-rent are very 
cheap. At Taverny, in the Valley of 
Montmorency, fifteen miles from Paris, 
the most picturesque and healthy spot 
that can be imagined, a first-floor may 
be had, consisting of seven rooms, fur- 
nished, four beds, large kitchen, oven, 
jack, fountain, &e.; two cellars, stable, 
wood-house, piggery, poultry-yard, and 
two gardens, with grape vines, bearing 
erdinarily 300 to 500 Ibs. of choice 
grapes; all the walls planted with peach, 
apricot, green-gage, nectarine, and pear 
trees; of which the peaches, apricots, 
and nectarines alone produce upwards 
of 1000, and the pear-trees from about 
2000 to 3000; besides abundance of ve- 
getables of all kinds, for a family of six 
or eight persons. ‘The rent is only 207. 
per annum, and no taxes: stages pass 
the door, morning and evening, to and 
from Paris; the fare 20d. Butchers’ 
meat, 5d. per lb. of 18 ounces; butter, 
10d.; fresh laid eggs, 6d. per dozen ; 
wine of the country, 34d. per bottle ; 
pure cyder, the juice of the fruit, only 
2d. per beer-quart; milk, 14d. per quart ; 
grecn-gages, in the season, 4d. per hun- 
dred ; Orleans plums, 2d. per hundred; 
cherries, the finest, 14d. per Ib. ; peaches, 
two for a penny; and every thing in 
proportion. As I occupied these apart- 
ments in question last summer, I know, 
by experience, that a family may live 
well, and even elegantly, at Taverny, 
at ls. per head, per diem. Affairs con- 
fining me to Paris, my expences are of 
course greatly increased ; my lodgings 
eost me six guineas per month, but they 
are superb, and in the best quarter of 
Paris; but even here my house ex- 
pences for myself and my cook, living 
in a very good style, drinking maecon 
and claret at dinner, and white wines 
at dessert, taking my coffee and a glass 
of liqueurs, as creme de rose, vanille 
euracao, Se. dees not stand me in 30s, 
per week, even though friends drop in 
occasionally to breakfast, and are treat- 
ed with coffee, wine, fruit, preserved 
fruits, and liqueurs. 

Yesterday I hada party to dinner of 
six: a delicious soup; remove ; entrees, 
boiled beef, a Prench tart, a stewed 
wild dack, salt cod (caper sauce), calves’ 
brains, Aors-d’euvres, pickled eueum- 
bers, nasturtium flowers(pickled), tauny, 
olives. The roti (roast)—a capon,a cock- 
pheasant; salad, green peas, spinage, 
ereme au chocolat, creme au macaroni, 
Phe dessert — grapes, peaches, pears, 


hiscuits, cherr jam, cheese bea 
rant jelly. e wines—macon, Bor 
deaux, chablis, sauterne, champarye 
Coffee (Moka). Liqueurs — ¢ oon 
brandy (27 years old), curacao cm 
creme de rose, ratafin de 2 
ereme di café Moka. Such wa 

dinner and dessert, Mr. Rditor- the 
whole expence of which did not exceed 
2% guineas: let any of your . 

dents match this luxurious econoy if 
they can. ’ 


Paris ; Nov. 11, 1816, A FRiep, 
— a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 


SIR, 
Loy has been remarked, that seasons 
similar to the present have occurred 
at intervals of sixteen or seventeen 
years; not having the means of ascer. 
taining the fact, by reference to many 
authorities, I submit the enquiry to your 
pages, as a curious subject of scientific 
speculation ; annexing a list of years 
nearly corresponding to the above inter- 
vals, in which I have been able to ascer- 
tain the fact of any severity of season of 
deficiency of produce— 








1816 1683 1389 
1799 1459 ' 1338 
1783 1426 1251 
1764 1407 1234 
A, Y. 
I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, . 
beer agents of delusion are busily 
at work, endeavouring to persuade 
us, that the system of taxation 1s 00 
evil! ‘That “a rich government makes 
a poor people,” the genius of Paine has 
clearly demonstrated ; and, that a poot 
people and a rich government must 
necessarily be vicious, the two following 
statements will place beyond dispute. 
How childish are all the remedies 
these glaring and alarming evils, & 
cept that of a remission ct taxation; 
and how can a remission of taxation 
take place without a parliamentary 
reform ? : ° 
Number of prisoners tried for the 
County of Warwick :— 
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It would give me much pleasure to see 
your pages occupied with similar state- 
nents from other places; they are not only 
genuine signs of the times; but, as the 
poor-rates must inevitably increase if 
the present system is persisted in, and 
asthe overseers of every place have a 
diferent system of management, some 
new method may possibly be discovered 
by a comparison of statements, bene- 


icial to others, W. Goopman. 
Market-place, Warwick ; 
Nov. 17, 1816. 


— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


cond was not more destructive 
liberties, than it was of the li- 

ture, of this country. ‘The same 
re Corruption, which swept away 
wae eree democratie,” brought with 
les Polsonous elewents which have 
(Our literature, almost down to 

bal rae day. Then the nauseous 
entality, the pompous declama- 
Me . Sey ony sacrifice of sense to 
nog uch had been before confined 
tench school of poetry, became 

Y characteristic of . the English; 


SIR, | 
I Nyse fatal restoration of Charles the 
of the 


ds, who 
( » under the patronage of. 
“mvell had begun to « put forth the. 


“Wer leaves of oe perverted their 
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fine talents to the service of “a ribal’d 
king and court,” who 

*¢ Bade them teil unto make them sport, 
Demanding for their niggard pay, 

Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 

Licentious satire, song, and play.” 

Thus, in a few years, England shewed 
no traces of what she had been in those 
days, when Blake conquered, Milton 
sang, and Cromwell governed. 

Dryden is the foremost of these apos- 
tate poets. After writing some most 
nervous and elegant lines on the Pro- 
tector, he, with an equal sacrifice of 
taste and principle, composed his ful- 
some panegyric on the restored Stuart. 
He is the father of the Anglo-Gallic 
school, the model of Pope, and the ulti- 
mate source to which ali the Darwinian 
and Della-Cruscan fopperies may fairly 
be traced. He was the first who forsook 
Nature; and, when that land-mark is 
once lost sight of, it is impossible to cal- 
culate in what ocean of absurdities we 
may eventually be engulphed. Drydem 
is the father of that poetical language, 
the theme of Dr. Jolnson’s praise, whieh 
Pope refined upon, which Gray carried 
stili further, and which Darwin and 
Della Crusca werked up to its highest 

itch of “ exquisite no meaning.” But 

ryden possessed more genius than any 
of his imitators, and has left us much te 
admire, although perhaps more to la- 
ment. ‘I'p his affecting account of his 
projected Epic Poem, may be applied: 
his own beautiful remark, which he 


somewhere makes on a similar subject > 


“We read it with the same feelings as 
a merchant pernses the inveice of a 
vessel which has been lost on hes 
voyage.” , 

The fame of Pope, as a poet, must 
rest on his “ Rape of the Lock,” per- 
haps the most elegaut trifle that ever 
was written. The Essay on Man is @ 
collection of apophthegms, which have: 
long dazzled by their brilliancy, ° but 
which have been little understood ; and 
which, the oftener they are perused, will 
appear less comprehensivle. ‘They are 
the sentiments of Bolingbroke, embel- 
lished with elegant versilication, by one 
who did not understand their tendency. 
The Danciad, the Essay on Criticism, 
ihe Elegy, have their merits; but, if Pope 
had never written any thing else, his 
title to the name of ‘ei would have’ 
been at least equivocal. | 

Goldsmith is generally classed with 
this school, ut he — it = in. 
is style; for, as. it has.beem justly: re- 
his style ; p ara Slarhudl¢ 
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marked, there is “an originality about 
him which entitles him to rank higher 
than the highest form in the school of 
Pope.” Some of the home touches in 
the Deserted Village can be compared 
to nothing but the masterly pictures of 
Shakspeare. 

I intend shortly to conclude these 
letters by a slight examination of the 
poetical writings of Young, Thomson, 
Akenside, and Cowper. H, NEELE. 
Kentish-Town; Nov.9, 1816. 

ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S you are a true abolitionist, con- 
stantly proving your determined 
hatred to slavery, and your zeal in the 
investigation of truth, I beg leave to 
claim a few columns of your valuable 
Magazine, in reply to a “‘ Defence of 
the African Institution, by Alethes,” 
pablished by you a few months since. 

Alethes says, that “ your correspon- 
dent, like Dr. Thorpe, unfairly identi- 
ties the African Institution with the 
Sierra-Leone Company, and the officers 
of government at Sicrra Leone;” it is, 
however, well known, that, when the 
Abolition Act passed (March, 1807), the 
Sierra-Lcone Company surrendered their 
nominal management of Sierra Leone 
to government, and at that instant the 
African Institution was established; that 
the chief managers of the company be- 
came the chief directors of the iustitu- 
tion, and every officer in the govern- 
ment-service at Sicrra Leone was ap- 
pointed by the influence of those direc- 
tors, except Dr. Thorpe. 

The directors confess that they ad- 
vised ministers on African subjects; and, 
from their own reports and letters, their 
complete management of every thing 
relating to Sierra Leone is manifest ; yet 
Alethes assures us the Institution have 
nothing to do with these things; a mo- 
dern* author has, by a most happy 
figure, elucidated this proteus. “'The 
identity of the two establishments (the 
Sierra-Leone Company and African In- 
stitution) may, perhaps not inaptly, be 
illustrated by. the familiar example of a 
snake, which does not lose its identity 
mercly because it has slipped out of its 
skin of the preceding year.” 

“If Dr. Thorpe,” says Alethes, 
“ chooses to attack ¢ overnment on their 
treaties with Spain and Portugal, what 
have the Institution to do with that; and 
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Reply to the Defence of the African Institution. 
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et he labours to make Public ‘ 
- does right in oalinte A beliee 
stitution the scape-goat for the sins 
Sierra- Leone Company, the the 
their officers and servants,” Webs 
amined carefutly, and cannot find a ~ 
graph in Dr. Thorpe’s publications a 
tacking government for their treat 
with Spain and Portugal; Dr, 
properly censures the Institution fo 
misleading the navy by their 
misconstruction of the Porta 
The Institution confess they did mislead 
the navy, but that it was from good mo. 
tives, and under legal advice ; and, whea 
Alethes promulgates the sins of the com. 
pany, of government, their officers and 
servants, to make the Institution im. 
maculate, he ought to have recollected 
that the principal sinless-perfection gen 
tlemen. of the Institution were abo 
managers for the company. 

The Reports of the Institution in 
formed us, that about eighty thousand 
slaves are annually carried from the west 
coast of Africa by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and that from these about 
seven thousand have been captured by 
British cruisers; that is, about one thou- 
sand have been liberated out of every 
hundred thousand enslaved, Of those 
captured, it appears, that nearly three 
thousand have been compelled to beso: 
diers for life, one hundred and fifty have 
been given to the navy, five hundred ap- 
prenticed for life (for we have ue 
of liberations on the expiration of the 
term in theindenture), and the 
(since Col. M‘Carthy became governor.) 
we shall suppose comfortably > 
the colony. ‘This is the perfection of their 
labours; now we shall examine the p 
mity that has attached to their futile at- 
tempts at, and unbounded professions 
for, the abolition of slavery, and the civ 
lization of Africa. From tee = 
ket having become pre 
Thorpe ‘ most feelingly described tt 
misery entailed upon the negroes 
their being driven from place be om 
for eight and ten months, until a pu 
chaser was procured; but we yor sat 
farther in depicting their horn) * 
ferings. From excellent authority 
learn, that, after those unfortunate jue 
have been purchased rien dis 
depét, the factors have been 5° asels they 
appointed by the eapture of V they bad 
expected, to reeeive the slaves perisbed 
provided, that the anne 
in their yards frem wan stuntion 

Dr. Thorpe and. the — 38 ~t 
ports agree in their statemee 
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alamities heaped on these 
i ant from the unmerciful 
unbapP in which they are now stowed 


‘iy ships for their transatlantic passage, 


encreased cargoes in such vessels 
tat might compensate for any di- 


ndditional sufferings, those defec- 
a abolitionists demand app! 


has ex 
ramones from credulously following 
ir advice. , 

ne cultivation, no advancement has 
been made; it is true the institution sent 
some cotton-seed, but no land Was pre- 
for its reception, no implements of 
to assist, no experiment. to 
induce the proffered boon to be received 
by the natives; consequently, this single 
attempt at cultivation proved abortive. 
As to diffusing knowledge by schools for 
teaching Arabic and.Soosoo, it was never 
heard if but in the Institution Reports. 
Surely Alethes will not, require us. to 
hestow praise before the plans for civili- 
utioncommence. Had this powerful 
party really and sincerely, desired an uni- 
versal abolition of the slave-trade, how 
ladably might they have applicd to the 
minister, when England first determined 
to protect Spain and Portugal, and then 

wanfully have declared they would su 


port him only on condition oi bis ligig | 


those allics, at that moment, to re 
the slave-trade. Wh did the PY say, 
in 1907, “A partial sition eit fete. 


Reply to the Defence of the African Institution. 
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‘M‘Carthy, in a letter to th Missionary 
Society, in 1815, seitlona that at that 
‘time he was establishing th 
captured , 

piracy Doge fe commence- 
connection with the African chie y 


of the slave-trade.” 
‘ict telbice aiteaet teneas 


regular clergyman ne' to 
Sierra, Leoue,. The Institution inform 
tlement 


eficient and impolitic; the encmies of pr: 


Great Britain cannot carry it on; the 
inends of this nation, while we are ex- 
pending our blood and treasures in their 
defence, will not deny cenregues page 
gause of justice and humanity, or cle 
suchan advantage over our WestIndia 
lade. If we are obliged to wound our 
by continuing war, we must 
heal a barbarous 
traffic; while we contend for the liberty 
“surope, we cannot allow the slavery 
of Africa.” This would have been their 
language had their object been to eradi- 
cate the evil; but abolition was merely a 
Seentity bell, which the tongue of the 
imer sounded at pleasure. Had 
the comfort and instruction of the ne- 
§0es been really an object with the In- 
titution, would they have suffered them 
a eg 
irbarously cted? ou 
they also <soel the authors of such 
i | er Pe hes 
iter the vilest ‘profli- 
y had been disclosed? Geverso: 
ONTHLY Mag, No. 292. 





- demoralized 





vigour at this moment as in 1807, with 


additional misery to the slave ; neither 
cultivation nor civilization has been 
extended in Africa; the native chiefs 
have been incensed, and the inhabitants 
d. The Institution claims 
public approbation, because the direc- 
s declare they are satisfied with their 
own conduct, while it is evident they 
have merely augmented the wealth of a 
few partizans, and patronized a colony 
for the propagation of Methodism. 
~ The ution Reports also shew, 
that about ten thousand pounds have 
been subscribed as a fund to assist in 
the civilization of Africa; the whole 
is nearly exhausted, yet not five hundred 
pounds oy ar expended on the object 
x which it was intended; almost all 
thrown sway in delusive petra 
and popularity- projects. A dozen 
ftoms are huddled in the account toge- 
ther why — done, if they would 
3 





bear 
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498 : Drying Stoves and Ovens: 


bear inspection separately? If Alethes 
would suffer the subscribers to know, 
that, in advertising throughout England, 
the little fallacious Report of the 28th 
of February, 1815, containing three 
pages, above 500). of this charity-fund 
was expended, perhaps he may find 
that they will no longer submit to his 
system. 

** Drop, to atone, your money at the door, 
And, if I please, Pll give it to the poor® 

Alethes may rest satisfied the public 
@re now acquainted with the real ob- 
jects of the African Institution, and 
duly appreciate their merits. 

AN OLD ABOLITIONIST. 
Sete eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

‘N reference to a letter which ap- 
+ peared in your Magazine for No- 
vember, p. 318, under the signature of 
©. C., I shall endeavour to answer a 
few of his enquiries. 

The most ceconomical mode of con- 
structing a small drying stove, is un- 
doubtedly that of Mr. Field, described 
by him in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, vol. xxiv. and from thence, 
in an abridged form, in the ‘Retrospect 
of Discoveries,’ yol. iii. Itis to be re- 
gretted that this stove is not universally 
constructed in all houses, as it would 
acrve for many domestic purposes ; and, 
in one instance, would be of great ser- 
vice in preventing the danger of fire 
that arises in the drying of clothes by 
the present mode. 

The proper degrec of heat for drying 
malt and wheat, is not exactly known 
to me; they may, however, be found in 
that exccllent work on Husbandry, by 
Mills. ‘Tillet (Encyclop. Method. Arts 
et Metiers, vol. i.) found the heat of a 
baker’s oven, when fit to receive the 
dough to be baked,was 448 degrees. The 
bakers find, empirically, the proper 
heai by throwing a little flour on the 
floor of the oven; when it becomes 
black very soon, without however taking 
fire, they judge it fit to receive the 
douch. 

There are two constructions of ovens: 
the one heated by a fire on the floor of 
the oven itself, the other has a fire-place 
on one side, and a flue runs outside; 
the former is the most occonomical 
aode. It is, however, subject to the 
inconvenience of haying the fire to 
withdraw, and the floor to sweep, before 
dough is putin. This has been avoided 
in @ very ingenious manner by Mr. 
Howell, who makes the fire on a moye- 


(Jan, 
Pipes Coming 


able grate, and has ty. ' 
through the door of the oven: the 

to furnish air to the bottom of the a 
and the other to let out the smok fre, 
These pipes serve as handles aps 
a yp: grate, the 

t is well known to 

small _kitchen-ovens, a oe 
baked in them will not brown 
unless there be left an exit. for ‘i 
steain; but, in baking bread, it is ne. 
cessary to keep the oven close, to 
vent the otherwise too great, loss of 
weight, which is far greater than js 
usually supposed, amounting in bread 
to about 17 per cent. of its Weight, and 
in baked meat to about 32 per cent, 

Very complete steam-apparatus, ona 
small scale, are exhibited for sale, the 
corner of Gracechurch and Lombard 
streets. 

And, as to the designation of che 
mical attraction by numbers, it has 
been brought to a very high degree of 
perfection by Dr. Thomas Young; so 
that the result of most chemical ope 
rations, in which single or double de 
compositions take place, may be seen 
at one view. This paper was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1809, parti. And a memoria technica, 
for the double decompositions, in the 
form of Latin hexameters, is to be 
found in WNicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal, No. 99. In these he has ex- 
hibited the results of 1260 double de- 
compositions in the compass of half au 
octavo page. S. F. G, 

Cross-street, Hatton Garden. 

—_—! \ . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE late Solar Eclipse was observed 
Gl by Mr. Acton, of St. Peter's, aut 
myself, with the following instruments. 

By Mr. Acton—a reflector, with a Cas- 
segrain Speculum, made by Mr. Crick- 
more, of this town; witha power of about 
130: Light and image both very good, 

By me—with a refractor of Jonas sot 
Martin’s construction, with two col 
bined Galilean eye-glasses : power 38. 

There were three clustered spots om 
the Sun, about 33 days advancea on the 
Sun's dise. Those most to the mero 
pretty numerous, and very small; vet 
ral of them Becomes | an angle of 
more than 1” in diameter, or a 
miles. The whole appeared, to Es 
pocket refractor, like one large spot, v3 
must have subtended, with intervals 
tween, an angle of above a 


one thirty-second of the Sun's ae 
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817, 
— the greatest obscuration, there 

a hazy ill-defined darkness, extend- 
ns Tittle from both cuspe of the 
Hoon, particularly the left from the 
or eastern of the Moon: this 
It was of 


s 10 or 12”. 

Pe asooa in general appeared, from 
the beginning to the end of the eclipse, 
perfectly well defined; and especially 
the imb in apparent intersection with 
the Q's dise. I looked for the volcanic 
spot, but the Moon appeared nearly uni- 
formly dark. At the time of the greatest 
obscuration, the phase was nearly as of a 
Moon of abort three days old. 

During part of the eclipse, an achro- 
matic of Mr. Nicholson’s, editor of the 
Philosophical Journal, was used—a very 
excellent instrument, now Mr. Acton’s. 

The lunar parallax produced some 
striking and curious changes in the an- 
gle of position of the Moon, seen on the 
Sun’s disc, during this eclipse, 

I looked in vain for the very bright 
star, Spica, then nearly on the meridian, 
with an altitude of about 30°, during the 
greatest obscuration ; the thermometer 
was then 34° nearly; at 7h. 20’ it had 
been 383; after the total emersion 41. 
The difference may be estimated at 6 or 
&*, compared with its probable degree 
of rise, had there been no eclipse. Had 
itnot been for the passage of the rays 
fom the Sun, which bad quitted it pre- 
vious to the greatest obscuration, the di- 
miunution, both of light and of heat, 
would have been much greater. 

The heavens seemed to favour observers. 
From April 1, 1764, the fine annular 
eclipse, I do not recollect three eclipses, 
agood observation of which has not been 
rendered impracticable by the weather ! 
Iremember that, when a school-boy, as 
avery fine day. After the heavy rains 
of the 18th, the day was fine till after 
the eclipse, and then cloudy. Not a 
moment was lost by clouds interfering, 
While the eclipse continued. 

Some observers have said, if the 
Moon had any atmosphere, her penumbra 
might have been seen on the Sun’s disc ; 
and so it might if the Sun’s light were 

Y reflection, as the Moon's is. 'The 
only place where indications of atmos- 
could have been expected, must 
= been at the point of intersection ; 
i re the curves of the two discs came 

‘pparent contact ; and then that such 
“ appearance did exist, I judge from 
tWo telesco = rod 
wn pes—it was of very small 

nt. But an here, had it 
‘ven ef 40 miles, being only about 
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Ys of the lunar diameter, would have 
subtended an angle of only about 40”; 
and only the most dense part of it could 
at all appear. But, where there is a 
volcano, it is pretty sure there must be 
an atinosphere. . : 

The extreme evenness of tho limb of 
the Moun, mountainous as she is, may 
be well understood, for a reason long 
since assigned; mountains whose ridges 
lie between and against each other, so 
as to fill intervals, will, at a great dis- 
tance, appear as a straight line. 

I wonder some optician did not think 
it a good speculation to construct Sune 
glasses for the observation of the late 
eclipse. Mr. Benjamin Martin did so 
for that of 1764,—the beautiful annular 
eclipse; and the sale even then was 
great. His was a dense red Sun-glass, 
set as in the centre of a backgammon- 
man, of about half-a-crown diameter. 
But they might be variously fitted up— 
with dark green glass, to give a pale 
green image; strong yellow ior a light 
yellow ; deep violet for a purple; deep 
violet and dark green combiued, for a 
pure white image. 

All these combinations give a very 
pleasing image, and such as contrasts 
well with the Solar Spots; and they take 
off nearly the whole sensib/e heat. Made 
tolerably large, and set in a cup-like 
frame of box or pear-wood, stained black, 
they would shut out the lateral rays; 
and either be useful singly to observe 
solar eclipses, or adapt themselves to 
almost any telescope, as eye-glasses for 
viewing tie Solar Spots. 

Pale green, or the blue, glasses, would 
serve the purpose of turning off the too 
great light in viewing the phases of Mer- 
cury and Venus, near their conjunctions 
and their greatest elongations. — i 

Perhaps some friend to optics and to: 
astronomy may regard this hint as wor- 
thy_of adoption, against the transit of 
Mercury in 1817, and the solar eclipse, 
of 1820; still greater here than the late 
one, aud for other intermediate pure 
poses. CapeL Lorrt, 

Ipswich ; Nov. 21. 

P. S. In my last, the whole ought te 


stand —_ ar ante 


T. V. 816 12,eclip» beg. True T.=19 20 16 12T.Astry 
T.S.rel 

7 59 48, 
A 
En 4 = Sates eclipse, 22 15 24 
Duration - "2. 188 
Or, according to Mr. 


Acton’s observations, 2 14 4. | 7 
Read also, for * eclipsis minor,” eclipsis 
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50® Congress for the Prevention of War. 


Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
MONG several frivolous and un- 
founded charges against the poc- 
tical character of Lord Byron, your cor- 
respondent W. N. accuses him of steal- 
ing from Burke the idea of the following 
lines— 
¢ Had her eye in sorrow wept, 
A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone.” 


And adds, “ to the meanness of borrow- 
ing, the poet has added the folly of sup- 
posing that a generous sympathy could 
exist for a secluded female in an eastern 
court, where such chivalrous notions 
are not only wholly unknown, but 
would be esteemed highly criminal,” 
Now, sir, it unfortunately happens, 
that this “ eastern court,” where chival- 
rous notions were wholly unknown, was 
the court of Ferrara, in Italy ; and this 
** secluded female,” Parisina, wife of the 





Marquis of Este. Y. B. 

ee ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


CONSTANT reader of the Monthly 
Magazine, having scen, in the pos- 
session of a friend, a work of Rejnec- 
cius, entitled “Janua Lingua He- 
braice,” takes this method of enquiring 
in what estimation it is held as a mean 
of biblical knowledge ; and would be 
gratified by an answer from any of 
your learned correspondents acquainted 
with it. 
South Petherton. 
ER 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T has frequently excited wonder in 
the minds of the contemplative, that 
nations can discover no other means of 
composing their differences except by 
the murder of innocent men, who sel- 
dom care for, or comprehend, the cause 
of the quarrel. Such kind of reflexions 
naturally present themselves at the ter- 
mination of a war, in all respects, unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world; for 
the numbers engaged on both sides, their 
mutual skill and valour, for the perse- 
vering obstinacy of the contest, the im- 
mensity of the slaughter, and, above all, 
for its triamphant and satisfactory issue. 
One might naturally infer that a remedy 
for this most dreadful of human calami- 
ties will not casily be found, when we 
consider that the late war was waged 
by nations the most celebrated for civili- 
zation and knowledge; and that these 
qualities, which are in their nature the 


7 


(Jan, 1, 
most opposite to war, and which 
to have discouraged and repnemed™s 
have been the cause of j 


peclvastne 
and accumulating its evils, . 


My design at present is not 
a digested plan, but to invite sata 
gree of attention to the idea of a perma. 
nent universal peace. If could 
unite in an inviolable compact of this 


. kind, it might silence the turbulence of 


war almost throughout the world It 
will be obvious that no engagement {9 
this purpose, however solemuly ratj 
would be of any avail, unless there be 
formed a paramount conventional power 
to enforce it. Such a power could exis 
no-where except in an annual 
consisting of deputies from every Kuro. 
pean power; there to determine national 
differences in the council, instead of the 
field. 'To guard the general inierests of 
Europe, by some such systematic plan, 
would surely be preferable to those par. 
tial and irregular efforts formerly made 
to proinote mutual safety under thename 
of supporting a balance of power, From 
an assembly composed of the wisest and 
most experienced persons in Europe, all 
equally interested in its happiness, it is 
not to be thought that violent change, or 
rapacious usurpation, would ever origi- 
nate. Such a proposal, from its novelty 
and extent, will, I know, by many, be 
accounted visionary; but those who 
chuse to bestow upon ita little patient 
consideration will perhaps find that no 
formidable objection will occur; it isnot 
complicated in theory, nor does it ap- 
pear difficult in practice.  fixtensive 
combinations have generally been frus- 
trated by a variety of jarring interests, 
by antient prejudices, and by passions 
gencrated on the occasion; none of 
almost invincible obstacles here occur. 
One object only presents itself to view, 
founded on the most obvious and simple 
law of our nature, and which, indeed, all 
heings ardently desire—profit and sect- 
rity. From what quarter then can dis 


putes or difficulties possibly arise! 


the equal advantage of all kindle any 
jealounien? The greater states seg 
object to the permancnt mre 
their extensive territories; while - 
lesser ones, no more exposed to the in 
sults of their powerful neighbours, 
rejoice in the idea of legal and 
security. ' 
The supenide general court of oo 
which I propose, will, in a few se ne 
quire stability amd veneration, ogra 
from the powers with which it J 


vested, byt also from the experience ip 
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+e benefits the cription of time. 
is neh, a acct, as it is intended 
Bat this ne see f nati 

to prevent the collisions of nations, 

not alarm the pride of antient mo- 
yarchies ; for to repel an) ust aggression, 
or violent encroachment, by judicial au- 
thority, instead of the sword, cannot 
reasonably be thought, in any degree, to 
diminish their dignity, or control their 
independence. I do not deny that to 
lay the proper foundation, by a distribu- 
tion of territory, satisiactory to all, may 
be a work of time and difficulty; but 
that, by the means which I have men- 
ioned, the whole may be kept unal- 
terably fixed, I consider as no absurd or 
romantic expectation. 

As war is undoubtedly the greatest 
evil in the world, not only on account of 
the destruction which it occasions, but 
also by reason of the ferocious dispo- 
sitions which it cherishes; these reflec- 
tions on the possibility of its extinction, 
thuugh erude and general, will, it is 
hoped, be listened to with indulgence. 
They may perhaps induce others to give 
their more matured sentiments on this 
subject. 

I cannot conclude without expressing 
my opinion, that the real necessity for 
war would be easily got over were it not 
for that strong predominant passion in 
favour of it, which, notwithstanding its 
inghtful and repulsive aspect, has ex- 
isted in all ages, and among all nations, 
This singular predilection must be ac- 
counted for, principally, from the consi- 
deration that common characters could 
not, by any other means, except by the 
profession of war, attract general admi- 
ration, or even raise themselves into any 
distinction. ‘There is no subject, I must 
e, on which mankind have gone 
ito a greater delusion than in their high 
estimation of a successful warrior; for 
surely the qualities which are necessary 
fo compose that character, are neither 
of much rarity nor excellence; the most 
couspicuous are bodily strength and 
manual dexterity. And, though we carry 
our ideas to the highest pitch, and con- 
i plate the consummate general, we 
Will be satisfied, without much argu- 
ment, that talents of the most sublime 
aa are not needed for the contrivance 
t plans to destroy, in the most expedi- 
and decisive manner, masses of 
men. It “ nn Hume has 

» to literary superiority, that, in 
we general opinion, it has always been 
er the triumphs of war. The 
that wever, ought to be reminded 

lerature can flourish without his 


is17.] Mr. Abbott on Expences of House-keeping in Cumberland. 301 
_assistanee, while all his boasted feats 


would soon perish without the aid of 
genius and learning. I do not make 
these observations with any invidious 
wish to lessen the general admiration of 
the actions of our countrymen during the 
late war, which, if we consider the skill 
of their opponcats, are distinguished 
beyond all that are recorded in antient 


or modern times. W.N, 
Bedford-Row. ” 
a 
To the Eilitor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


BN Cumberland, Westmoreland, or 
the northern parts of Yorkshire, five 


“or six miles from a market town, your 


correspondent L. G. may hire a decent 
house and garden, and as much land as 
would maintain a cow, for twelve 
pounds a-year, where poor-rates even 
now amount to very little; where he 
might have coals at about 15s. a chal- 
dron; butcher’s meat a penny or three- 
haif-pence per pound cheaper than ia 
the soath; chickens 6d. a-piece; ducks 
9d. ; eggs, three for a penny; butter 9d, 
or 10d. per Ib. ; and good cheese at 6d, 
or 7d, per lb. Servants’ wages and 
board-wages not much more than half 
of what they are in many other parts of 
the kingdom. And yet for all these ad- 
vantages he need not sacrifice the com- 
forts of society, for he would live in the 
midst of a well-educated, sociable, 
temperate, and, I need not add, a happy 
race of people; possessed of that ane 
cient honest simplicity of manners 
which, in large towns, has long since 
given place to modern refinement. 

Long Stratton ; J. ABBOTT. 

Nov. 7, 1816. | 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 


‘seen two answers to L. G.’s enquiry in 


your number for October, one from Poul 
ton-in-the-Fylde, in Lancashire, which 
seems very unlikely to answer L.G.’s ex- 
‘péctations—on account of the dearness of 
provisions during the bathing season; the 
high state of the poor-rates ; and perhaps 
he would not like to have his ears conti- 
nually stunned with the unintermitting 
noise of the weaver’s shnttle—On the 
other answer, from Chester, I shall make 
no other remark, than that a person must 
not make choice of a large town as a cheap 
place of residence. 


° : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N my second letter on the preser- 

vation of grain, I noticed the sa- 

gacity of rats; and perhaps some of your 

readers will be able to parallel the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing authentic facts. In the year 
1744, the surgeon of a man. of-war ob- 
served the eggs rapidly deereasing from 
the sick sea-store ; and intimated to his 
mates, that he suspected they took some 
unwarrantable libertics. ‘The young 

themen, conscious of innocence, were 
highly affranted; but the eggs were 
gone, they alone had access where they 
lay, and they could only deny the charge. 
One of them said to the other, it might 
be possible that the sailors had a false 
key, and they ought to wateh for their 
detection. They provided themselves 
with a dark lanthorn, and, well armed, 
waited the depredators. Soon after 
midnight a great movement near the 
eask where the eggs were packed in- 
duced them cautiously to turn the lan- 
thorn. They beheld a vast number of 
tats climbing up, and kept very still to 
observe the issue ; in a short time they 
saw the party of rats return, each with 
an egg under his chin. They next day 
informed the surgeon; he had the re- 
maining eggs taken from the cask, and 

ced in a smaller dish, supported by a 
table, the feet of which receded so far, 
that the rats could not get up. He at- 
tended with the dark lanthorn, saw the 
invaders ascend the barrel, and come 
away disappointed ; they prowled about 
a few minutes before they discovered 
the eggs. One of the men employed in 
their removal had left a spar leaning to 
the table ; this was soon perceived by 
the rats, and some got up with alacrity. 
The surgeon, by a stealthy movement, 
took away the spar before the whole 
party effected a lodgment; but they. 
that had obtained possession, clinging 
together, made a pathway to the ground, 
and their comrades passed over their 
hacks to the table; nor were they long 
till each retreated in the same way with 
an egg under his chin, which he would 
have carried off had not the gentlemen 
interfered. 

In the year 1776, a sagacious coun- 
tryman, whose veracity was well known, 
saw, very early in the morning, a rat 
led by another to a well; he informed 
some of his acquaintances, who accom- 

anied him to that spot about the same 

ur next day. ‘They saw the rats had 
in their mouths a straw, by which a 
blind animal was conducted by one 
that enjoyed the faculty of vision, and 
after quenching his thirst he was brought 
back to his hole. These instances, and 
those formerly given of the intelligence 
pertaining to the lower creation, ought 
ty inculcate humanity in their lords, 
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Sagacity of Rate? 
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endowed with reasonj 
sense of future responsibility 
Pa Are te. amen is so unj 
read, permit me to avai - 
make known some hints it 
an improvement in the method fe’ 
ing grain. Much is devoured by 
and micc while on the kiln and om 
tainly we might invent cast-iron “4 
secured from depredation: SUPpose the 
dimension required to be twen 
feet by eighteen, we shall divide the 
stove into several compartments, for 
convenience in carriage at a distanee 
and to save fuel, by communicating the 
heat below and above the com. Six 
shallow boxes, three feet by four, with 
a fence on the upper part at one side, 
and both ends; the fence at one end 
turniig down on a hinge, that the grain 
may be more easily shoveled into 
troughs when dry. The fence is in. 
tended to keep the grain from running 
over, and the side without a fence is to 
join to its fellow when the work shall 
be pat together for use. ‘The outer 
side to have a small door for receiving 
fire, aud the upper and lower plates to 
have at each corner sockets, where 
posts are to be inserted; the lowest posts 
made to recede so far, that, though rats 
ascend the supporters, they may be 
stopped in their progress, by their na 
tural incapacity of loco-motion, with the 
back downwards, in a horizontal po 
sition. ‘The posts that support the two 
lowest boxes, to be at least a foot and 
half in height. Those that are te sus 
tain the pair of boxes, raised over the 
first, must be according to the depth of 
the fence, allowing space to turn the 
grain, that it may dry equally, and the 
third row to be raised according to % 
milar rulcs, must be surmounted by & 
shelter of boards, projecting beyond the 
extremities, that vermin may not 
able to make their way off the joists ot 
the house; and, for the same cause, t 
stove must stand clear of all 
bodies. A ladder must be 
reaching the upper part, but the same 
objection is no less relevant 
common kilns, and there 1s ™ 
facility in getting round them. In new 
farm steadings, our apparatus might 
connected with a threshing 
and the expence of a cast-iron -” 
and of the platforms, troughs, shove 
and chests, described in your —. 
for September, page 128, would service 
ceed the ordinary cost of less pr pat 
able buildings, while the saving yi 
would imone year repay every men 
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Me I we attempt to compute the 


: destruction of grain, the 
cia aly grasp ideas so vast, so 
aud ulated ; and, if to this we add in- 

upon interest, by simple progres- 
“= how cnormous the amount! To 
sums let us subjoin how much 
“14 have been gained in succcssive 
centuries by increasing the proceeds 
commerce, and by circulating at 
: the millions sent abroad for the 
of corn; and we cannot for a 
nt hesitate to admit the impor- 
ance of securing grain from its vora- 
jous enemies. 
tight not a demand for cattle be 
greated, and voyagers benefited by aug- 
menting the quantity of portable soup, 
hid in as sea store? Many farmers 
yould be thankful to get their stock 
reduced by sale at a very moderate 
price; and perhaps there never has been, 
or may occur again, an opportunity so 
fvourable for making an ample pro- 
vision of portable soup. ‘The lively in- 
terest you take in all that can benefit 
your fellow-heings, assures me you will 
grant an early place to these imperfect 
hints. Tu. N. R. 
Pp r 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
NCOURAGED by your having in- 
serted, in the Monthly Magazine 
af last month, a letter from Mr.“Webb, 
containing some coincidences of expres- 
tion hetween that very popular pocm, 
“the Grave,” and Lee’s plays—I beg to 
amex you another passage, which ap- 
pears to have been pillaged. 
Line 88— 
Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ; 
Sweet’ner of life, and solace of society, 
lowe thee much, Thou hast deserved from 


me, 
Far, far be 
— yond what I can ever pay, 


—~~—— Oh, when my friend and I,_ 
1 some thick wood have wander’d heedless ony 
- fiom the vulgar eye; and sat us down 
Ne the sloping cowslip=cover’d bank, 
iy te the pure limpid stream has slid along, 
2 grateful errors through the underwood 
weet murmuring : methought the shrill- 
¥ tongued thrush 
nae his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
w'd his pipe, and soften’d every note ; 
C ee omnall'§ sweeter, and ra rose 
4 Gteper dye; whilst every flower 
Mor with his fellow plant in ta 
ea: Oh! then the longest summer’s day 
4d too much in haste; still the full 
1 hot imparted half ; twas happiness 
Net oe to taste of joys departed, 
# return, how pajntul the Emer Le, 
av. 
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In the latter part of Dr. Watts’s fune- 
ral poem on the.death of Thomas Gun- 
ston, esq. you will find the following 
synonimous lines— 

Friendship! mysterious thing, what magic 
powers ! 

Support thy sway, and charm these minds of 
ours ? 

* ® « ° e 
Here to these shades at solemn hours we came, 
To pay devotion with a mutual flame, 
Partners in bliss. Sweet luxury of the mind! 
And sweet the aids of sense! Each ruder wind 
Slept in its caverns, while an evening breeze 
Fann'd the leaves gently, sporting thro’ the 

trees ; 

The linnet and the Jark their vespers sung, 
And clouds of crimson o’er th’ horizon hung. 
ry * * . ® 

And Love refin’d, like that above the poles, 

Threw any our arms round one another’s 
souls, 

In rapture and embraces ; oh, forbear, 

Forbear my song, this is too much to hear, 

Too dreadful to repeat ; such joys as these 

Fled from the earth for ever. Watts. 

If you, therefore, agree with me, the 
above extracts are at your service; and 
you may probably hear from me again 
on similar subjects, as I am of an opi- 
nion that Blair is not the only plagiary. 
In Burns’ poems we find— 

It reminds me of departed joys 
Departed never to return. 
And Blair says— 
Of joys departed, 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance, 





Greenwich, Kent ; NEPTUNE. 
jov. 15, 1816. 
5 — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HE alacrity with which yon have 
published every thing that has a 
tendency to promote the adoption of na- 
vigation by the application of sTEAM- 
ENGINES, induces me to believe that the 
following observations will be favoured 
with a place in your publication; as I 
think that any object will be as effec- 
tually promoted, by shewing what the 
obstacles really are, which must be over- 
come in order to attain the end in view, 
as by random, declamatory, or exayge- 
rated praises; which, to say the least, 
have a strong tendency to mislead the 
judgment, and thus injure the cause they 
are intended to serve. 
Two or three years ago we were in- 
formed of projects to introduce steam- 


- boats in evety direction, and so sanguine 


were the advocates for them, that we 
were led to believe the time was not dis- 
tant when this would supersede every 
other mode of inland navigation: I know 
several who embarked money in such 


speculations, in expectation of obtaining 
immediately 
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immediately great and rapidly in- 
ereasing advantages from these under- 
takings ; they have gained nothing, and 
are now venting their disappointment in 
censures upon steam-boats, with as 
much unjust exaggeration as they over- 
rated their expected advantages in the 
outset. 

. ‘The extent to which steam navigation 
has been carried in America has been 
held out as an example to be followed in 
this country: if those who have held this 
language were aware of the different 
circumstances of this country and Ame- 
rica, as they bear upon this subject, they 
have taken care not to produce their 
knowledge. America, considered ‘in a 
large sense, is an extensive country, 
very imperfectly peopled, interseeted by 
enormous rivers aud waters, affording 
means for inland navigations to the ex- 
tent of many hundred miles, in many di- 
rections: as steam-vessels, to convey 
many thousands of passengers, and thou- 
sands of tons of goods, may be built and 
supported for much less expense than 
roads could be made upon which pas- 
scngers and goods may be conveyed to 
and from the same places, there is every 
encouragement given to increase the use 
ofthem. As this stimulus has beengiven, 
and, from the nature of things, must be 
continued, we may, with great proba- 
bility, look forward to the time when 
the whole inland navigation of America 
will be carried on in steam-vessels orily. 
In other countries, the same invention 
will be adopted only in preportion as the 
circumstances of those countries may re- 
semble the circumstances of America. 

Britain is very fully inhabited, inter- 
sected by roads in almost every direc- 
tion, for the conveyance of goods and 
passengers, with great expedition, and 
at a moderate expense ; and intersected 
by canals, in many directions, upon 
which goods may be conveyed at much 
Jess expense of money than they can. be 
by land, to the great benefit of those to 
whom a certain portion of time is an ob- 
ject of inferior consideration ; this being 
the case, it is evident that steam-vessels 
can only enter into competition with 
these established modes of conveyance, 
by doing the work in less time, but at 
the same expense, or in the same time 
at less expense—which, so far as relates 
to the conveyance of goods, is, at pre- 
sent, and I believe ever will be, utterly 
impossible. 

As this view of the subject is different 
from what has been usually entertained, 

I think you will permit me to endeayour 





to bring it home to the at, 


your readers, 
I lately walked from Kew to Rich, 
tide way 


running up, and it was near high water 


per hour, and, judging 
the manner in which the barge wert c 
head of me, I am certain thatshe may 
have gone four miles and a half per 
hour; and I am equally certain, by the 
rate at which I went before certain light 
materials, which were floating at the 
time, that the tide did not go more than 
two miles hour ; so that we had bere 
208 tons of goods drawn two miles and 
a half per hour by three horses; 

Some time ago I was walking by the 
Thames side, between Hampton and 
Sunbury, and perceived a west-country 
barge towed upwards by twenty-two 
horses: the barge was of the largest size, 
but, 1 think, could not exceed the bw- 
then of 400 tons; sapposing that to be 
the case, and making every-allowance 
for the extra power that must be neces- 
sary to overcome the resistance of the 
summer stream, which runs constantly 
downwards, I could not account for the 
necessity of employing so many horses 
to tow this barge ; the fact remained ir 
explicable to me, till, some time after- 
wards, I met with an intelligent perso, 
whose business is to supply horses fur 
the purpose of towing these barges; he 
told me it was common, in the higher 
parts of the river, for barges to tak the 
ground unexpectedly, when the water 
was something lower than usual; ' 
as this could not always be foreseen, " 
was .common ‘to take the number 0! 
horses 1 saw towing that barge, that, 
case she did take the ground, they might 
be able to draw her, by main sirens’ 
over the shoal or fiat, till she got » 
deep water again. ee 

This is an occurrence so cow sail 
that it is expected and provided od 
by-the barges which go up the 
that season ; and-is, of itself, an obsta v 
that must ever prevent the adopto? 
steam-vessels in pesigear ae ; 
tion, supposing they couse 4 
wise adopted—for, it 1s certaip, that, i 


own power must be at an end, and 
nmist remain til either drawn of 
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wer, or till the water is 
— hor her to float of herself. ’ 
fact of two hundred and eight 
drawn two miles and a half per 
hy three horses, being established, 
will shew what they have to perform 
ho undertake to enter info competition 
with this ceneral mode of conveyance, 
ther as to expedition or expence. I 
joubt if any engineer, who has been en- 
ed in such undertakings, ses = 
ve. under proper responsibility, to 
a an pot that should impel that 
barge, equally loaded, an equal distance 
in the same portion of time; or, if he 
would engage to construct any vessel 
at, with any engine, would convey 
the same. quantity of goods with equal 
expedition : but, as this may be doubt- 
fal, we may be allowed to ascertain 
that point, about which there can be 
no donbt at all, vz. the comparative 
expence, 
tk have no data that will enable me to 
estimate the number. of barges that 
work between London and the upper- 
most navigable part of the Thames, but 
the number must be very great. ‘Thus 
much, however, is certain, that they are 
constructed to what is thought the best 
plvantage for their various uses; when 
waited, horses, which are kept for the 
purpose by another set of persons, are 
hired to work them, at an expence pro- 
portioned to the work wanted, and no 
more; but, if the proprietors ef these 
barges were induced to apply them, in- 
stead of horses, to do their work, they 
hust add an engine to each barge, at an 
expence equal to, if not greater than, 
the cost of the barge; in the present 
state of things, all the work on the river 
isdone by a certain number of horses, 
“ — paying for the quantity of 
ur he requires, and no more ; but, if 
steam were to be substituted for horses, 
the quantity of money that is now sunk 
ar of barges, must be more 
an doubied to purchase engines; to 
Which must be super-added, the expence 
of-working, which, on the Thames, at 
ast, would amount to more than the 
pace of labour of the horses that are 
necessary to do the work; and would, 
ae be an absorption of capital 
ich the proprietors of this kind of 
ote no inducement to 
! selves to. 
Still, it Will be acknowledged, that 
i . en 
nena of steam-boats will 
2 itis mr with many advantages ; and, 
OMTHLY Mag No oe they are at 
SMA: os e Be, 


present in their infancy, it may not he 
unacceptable to offer some of those cir- 
cumstances which have occurred to me, 
and which may be of use to those who 
employ themselves on_ this subject. 
Many of those who have attempted to 
use steam-boats have supposed it was 
only necessary to get a vessel -and an 
engine, and the whole business was 
done ; to which, some have added, that, 
if an engine of given power could drive 
a boat at a certain rate, an engine of 
greater power would drive the same 
boat at a greater rate, in proportions 
which they think they have established; 
whence they infer, that, by increasing 
the power of their engine, they may ins 
crease the velocity of their vessel, al- 
most ad infimtum: all which has proved 
to be false in point of fact; and, by ad- 
verting to the known laws of nature, as 
applicable to the subject, will be found 
to be actually impossible. . 

The great ease with which particles 
of water yield to the pressure of any 
more solid substance that floats in it, 
is the real ¢ause of the facility with 
which any body is transported by draw- 
ing upon the water, when compared to 
the labour that is necessary to transport 
the same body upon land: in the case 
of the barge, already mentioned, the 
ground was the medium of resistance, 
the horses the moving power, and their 
feet the point of contact, by which the 
power was brought into action upon the 
body to be moved; the barge was, at 
least, twelve feet in the bcam, and, at 
the time I saw her, drew nine feet 
water; that is, she opposed a surface 
of 108 square feet to the action of the 
water. Some power was lost by the effect 
of the rope occasionally dipping in the 
water; but, notwithstanding that 4oss, 
the power of three horses, estimated at 
540—pounds, displaced the particles of 
water continually, so as to allow 208 
tons to pass through it at the rate that 
has been mentioned. The same weight, 
if brought to act upon the same body, 
in any other situation, by passing over a 
pully, would have produced no effect 
whatever. . 

But, if the same barge were to be 
moved through the water by any power 
contained within itself, and acting upon 
the water through which the vessel 
must be moved, the power required to 
move it would be much greater, if it 
were possible, to move it at the same 
rate, by any power whatever, for reasons, 
which may be made ‘evident. ‘The 

water 
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water being the medium through which 
the vessel is to be moved, and, by which 
the resistance is to be made, from which 
the power is to act in impelling the 
vessel, it is evident that the resisting 
surlace must be greater than the sur- 
face, that must yield to allow the vessel 
to pass, or it will not be impelled at all ; 
or, if it acquires any motion, it will be 
by a great waste of power and time, 
which are the very objects that it is 
endeavoured to save by the adoption of 
this invention. 
That this is the radical principle that 
must be acted upon by any one who 
may, hereafter, attain to perfection in 
this art. will not be denied by those who 
are competent to form a judgment upon 
the subject; that that perfection has not 
yet been attained, is perfectly notorious ; 
that the attempts which have been made 
in this country are much less perfect 
than those which have been made in 
America, is likewise true, Why itis so, 
cannot be known to those who are en- 
gaged on this subject, or they would 
have made the fact very different from 
what itis. As I have paid much atten- 
tion to what has been done here, and 
have obtained good information of what 
has been done in America, if you should 
think the subject deserving attention, I 
will hereafter trouble you with some of 
the observations which occur to me 
upon the facts that have come to my 
knowledge. 
Richmond; Dee. 5. 
Ee 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ANY anecdotes are related to 
prove the extraordinary affection 
which partridges have for their young ; 
and I think the following circumstances, 
which came this year partly under my 
own observation, too interesting to re- 
main uuknown. 
A countryman passing by some furze- 
ound with his dog, the dog caught a 
ien-partridge in her nest (which contain- 
éd fourteen eggs); before the man could 
come to her assistance, the dog had 
broken her thizh-bone, close to her body, 
and very much binised her, The man, 
however, took care to place the bird 
near her nest; and, when he passed by 
at on the following day, he saw her sit- 
ting on her eggs. ‘Two days afterwards 
the young covey was hatched, and ran 
away into an adjoining corn-field ; but, 
within a week, the poor old hen-par- 
tridge was found dead near her nest. 
€, Somerset, J. W. 


T. SHELDRAKE, 


Conclusion of a Morning’s Walk from London to Kew, 


For.the Methip. dial 


CONCLUSION of @ MORNING’s w 
from LONDON to Kew, 
different, and passions so ¥ ef 
have for so many ages ch r. 
race of Gipsies, that the incident of 
meeting with one of their little camps 
agreeably awoke me from, that reverig 
on Matter and its modifications, jnto 
which I had fallen. What canbe more 
strongly marked than the gipsy phy siog. 
nomy? Their lively jet-black eyes— 
their small features —their tawn: skins 
their small bones—and their. shril 
voices, bespeak them to be a. distinct 
tribe of the human race, as different 
from the English nation as the Chinese 
the North American Indians, or the 
woolly-head Africans, They seem, ig 
truth, as distinct in their bodies, and in 
their instincts, from the inhabitants of 
England and other countries in which 
they live, as the spaniel from the grey- 
hound, or as the cart-horse from the 
Aiabian. Our instincts, propensities, or 
fit and necessary habits, seem to lead 
us, like the ant, to Jay up stores; their's, 
like the grasshopper, to depend on the 
daily bounties of nature ;—we, with the 
havits of the beaver, build fixed habi- 
tations; and they, like the deer, range 
from pasture to pasture;—we, with an 
instinct all our own, cultivate arts; they 
content themselves with picking up out 
superfluities;—we make laws and arrange 
governments; they know no. laws but 
those of personal convenience, and no 
government beyond that of muscular 
force growing out of the habits of se 
niority ;—and we cherish passions of aut- 
bition and domination, consequent 00 
our other arrangements, to which they 
are utter strangers. Thus, we indulge 
our propensities, and they indn their's 
Which are the happiest beings, might be 
made a question—but I am Jed to decie 
in fayour of the arts and camforts of 
vilized life, This race appears to poe 
sess the natural feebleness and delicacy 
of man without the power 
themselves from the accidents of ou 
If they are freed from the tortare he 
civilized man, of having the comforts 
enjoys torn from him by the _— 
of law, or the tyranny of cai oC 
they suffer from hour to hour ™ of 
ments of want, and the ties, If 
not meeting with zenewed supp®™. 
they are gayer than eivilized man, 
because their’ wants are fewer, 


therefore fewer of them are unsalsic 
aud probably the gaicty which sue 
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17] trangers may result from 
str. 
ane tion, which, under the same 
may render them gayer 
circumstances, y F , v5 
dan others, just as a Hrene man is 
yer than an Englishman, or an Eng- 
ahaa than a North-American Indian. 
jn a word, in looking upon this race, 
and upon the other recorded varieties 
of our species, from the woolly-head 
African to the long-haired Asiatic, 
from the blue-eyed and white-haired 
Goth to the black-eyed and black-haired 
North American, and from the gigantic 
Patagonian to the dwarfish Laplander, 
weare led to believe, that the human 
ies must radically have been as va- 
rous as any other species of animated 
beings; and it seems as unphilosophical 
as impious to limit the powers of crea- 
tion to pairs of ove kind, and to ascribe 
their actual varieties to the operations 
of chance. get 
As I proceeded from the stile towards 
their tents, the apparent chief of the 
g advanced with a firm step, holding 
a large knife in one hand, and some 
eatables in the other; and he made many 
flourishes with his knife, in the apparent 
hope of intimidating me, if I proved an 
enemy. I civilly begged his pardon for 
intruding upon their camp, and assured 
him that mine was a mere visit of cu- 
tosity, that 1 was not a justice of the 
peace, and had no desire to disturb 
them. He then told me I was very 
welcome, and I advanced to their chief 
tut, “ But,” said I to this man, “ you 
have not the gipsy colour and features?” 
“U, no,” he replied, “I am no gipsy— 
the people call us all gipsies—but I am 
by trade a tinker—I live in Court, 
Shoreditch, in the winter; and during 
the summer [ travel the country, and 
get my livelihood by my trade.” Look- 
mg at others of the groupe, who 
Were sitting at the entrauce of —two 
tents, 1 traced two sets of features 
among them, one plainly English, and 
the other evidently Gipsy; and, mention- 
ing this circumstance, he replied, “O 
yes—though I am not agipsy, my wife 
is and so is her old mother there—they 
we true gipsies, every inch of ’em. This 
Man, my wife’s brother, is a gipsy—-we 
ae uselul to one another in this way of 
v—and the old woman there is as 
Wing a gipsy as any in the country, 
a can tell your fortune, sir, if you like 
- hear it,” His character of the old 
. Man, who resembled Munden’s witch 
iu Macbeth, produced considerable 
i in the whole party; and the old 
swan, who was busily suioking her 
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pipe, took it from her mouth, and said, 
‘1 ayn’t told so many gentlefolks their 
fortunes to &e purpose, and I'll tell 
your's, sir, if you'll give me something 
to fill my pipe.” I smiled, and told her 
I thanked her ; but, as I was not in love, 
I felt no anxiety to hear my fortune, 
“* Aye, sir,” said she, “ many’s the lover 
[ve made happy, and many’s the couple 
that I’ve brought together.” Recollect 

ing Farquhar’s incident in the Recruit 

mg Officer—I remarked—“ You tell the 
ladies what their lover’s hire you to tell 
them, I suppose—and the gentlemen 
what the ladies request you to tell 
them?” “ Why, yes,” said she, “some« 
thing like it;” and laughing—“aye, sir, 
I see you're in the secret!” “ And then 
you touch golden fees, I suppose?”— 
“Yes,” interrupted the first man, “I’ve 
known her get five or six guineas on a 
wedding-day, part from the lady, and 
part from the gentleman; and she never 
wants a shilling, aud a meal’s victu ils, 
when she passes many houses that I 
could name.” “ Aye,” exclaimed the 
old beldame, “ that's all true; and I’ve 
made many fine folks happy-in my 
time, and so did my mother before me— 
she was known far and near!” I had no 
occasion to remark on the silly dupes on 
whom they practised these im) ositions, 
for the entire party expressed thicir sen- 
timents by bursts of laugtter while the 
old woman was speaking—but I could 
not help exclaiming, that I thought she 
ought to make the fools pay well wha 
gave credit to her prophecies, ‘ Aye,” 
said she, “I see you don’t believe in our 
art—but we tell all by the hand!” Tf 
felt of course that the hand was as good 
a key to determine the order of probable 
events as the planets, cards, or tea-sedi- 
ments; and therefore, concluding that 
gipsies, like astrologers and other pro- 
phets, are imposed on by the doctrine 
of chances, I dropped the conversation 5 
but felt it my duty to give the old wo- 
man a shilling to buy some tebacco for 
her pipe. — : 

I now surveyed the entire party, and 
in three tents found there were three 
men, two women, besides the old wo- 
man, four girls, and two boys. One of 
the tents was placed af a little distance 
from the others, and in that resided = 
young married couple. “ And pray,” 
said 1, “ where and how do you marry? 
“ Why,” said the first man, “we marry 
like other folks—they were married at 
Shoreditch Church—I was married to 
my old woman iicre at Hammersmith 


Church~and my brother-in-law here 
sT2 was 
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was married at Acton Church.” “Then,” 
said I, “* you call yourselves Christians?” 
At this question they all laughed; and 
the first man said, that, “If it depends 
on our going to church, we can’t say 
much about it; but, as we do nobody 
any harm, and work fof our living, some 
in one way, and some in another, we 
suppose we are as good Christians as 
many other folks.” 

While this conversation passed, I 
heard them speaking to each other in a 
language which had the effect of Irish, 
but with more shrill tones; and the first 
man, notwithstanding his English phy- 
siognomy, as well as the others, spoke 
with a foreign accent, not unlike that of 
half-anglicized Hindoos. I mentioned 
this peculiarity, but he assured me that 
neither he nor any of the party had 
been out of England. I now enquired 
about their own language, when one of 
them said it was Maltese, but the other 
said it was their cant language. I 
asked their names for various objects 
which | pointed ont; but, after balf a 
dozen words, the first man enquired, if 
Thad “ever heard of one Sir Joseph 
Banks—for,” said he, “ that gentleman 
once paid me a guinea for telling him 
iwenty words in our language.” Per- 
cciving, therefore, that he rated this spe- 
cies of information very high, and aware 
that the subject has been treated at 
large by many authors, I forbore to press 
him further. 

As I stood conversing with these peo- 
ple, I could not help marvelling that, in 
the most polished district of the most 
civilized of nations, with the grand pa- 
goda of Kew-Gardens in full view on 
one hand, and the towers of the new 
Bastile Palace in view on the other—I 
should thus have presented under my 
eyes a family of eleven persons in no 
better condition than the Hottentots in 
their kraals, the Americans in their 
wigwams, or the Tartars in their equally 
rude tents. I sighed, however, to think 
that difference of natural constitution 
and varied propensities were in Eng- 
Jand far from being the only causes of the 
proximity of squalid misery with ostenta- 
tious pomp. I felt too that the manners 
of these gipsies were assimilated to those 
of the shepherd tribes of the remotest 
antiquity, and that in truth I saw before 
me a family of the pastoral ages, as de- 

scribed in the Book of Genesis. They 
Wanted their flocks and herds, but the 
Possession of these neither accorded with 
Vacir own policy, nor with that of the 


coutitry in which they ot I 
dogs attached to their tents, and sm 
asses grazing at a short distance : 
pleted such a grouping as a me 
would, [ have no doubt, have * own 
the days of Abraham in every 4 
Western Asia, and as is now to be found 
among the same people, at this day, in 
every country in Europe. Theyexhibit 
that state of man in which thousands of 
years might pass away without record 
or Improvement; and, whether they are 
Egyptians, Arabs, Hindoos, Tartars, or 
a peculiar variety of our species, whe. 
ther they exhibit manin the rude state 
which, according to Lord Montboddo, 
most nearly approximates the Ourane. 
Outang of the — oriental forests, of 
whether they are considered in their 
separated character—they form an inte 
resting study for the philosopher, the 
economist, and the antiquary. 

In a few minutes after I~had let 
the gipsy camp, I was overtaken by a 
girl of fifteen, the quickness of whose 
breathing indicated excessive alam, 
‘*Q, sir,” said she, “ I’m so glad to come 
up with you—I’m so frightened—I've 
been standing this quarter of an hour on 
the other side of the stile, waiting for 
somebody to come by.” “ And what 
has so frightened you?” said I, “0, 
sir,” said the still-terrified gisl, looking 
behind her, and increasing her pace, 
“those gipsies and witches—they frighten 
every body; and I wo’dn’t bave come 
this wav for all the world if fd known 
they'd ‘been there.” “ But,” said |, 
“what are yon frightened at? have you 
heard that they have done barm to any 
one?” “O dear yes, sir, I’ve heard my 
mother say they bewitches people ; and, 
one summer, two of them beat my father 
dreadfully.” “ But what did he do to 
them?” “ Why, he was a little tipsy lo 
be sure, but he says he only called ‘em 
a pack of fortune-tellers?” « And are 
all the children in this neighbourhoed 
as much frightened at them as you: 
“© yes, sir ; but some of the boys throw 
stones over the hedge at them, but we 
virls are afraid they'll bewitch us. 
you see the old hag, sir?” The poor 
cirl asked this question with such - 
plicity, and with a faith so roar 
that 1 had reason once more to feel ard 
nishment at the superstition whieh i 
fests and disgraces the common pe? 

ahi “ izhtened nation! 

of this generally enlightened B” 
Let me hope that the tutors = 

aster will co® 

schools of Bell and Lanca destro¥ 

sider it as part of their duties, to the 
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vulgar faith im ghosts, omens, for- 
ne-telling, fatality, and) witcheraft. 

On my right my attention was: at- 
tracted by the battlements of a new 
Gothic building, which I learnt, from 
the keeper of an adjoining turnpike, was 
called hew Priory, and is a summer 
retreat of a wealthy Catholic maiden 
ly, Miss Doughty, of Richmond-Hill, 
aier whom a street has recently been 
med in London. Learning that the 
dy was not there, I-turned aside to ob- 
tin a nearer view; and, ringing at the 
gate, in the hope of viewing ‘the inte- 
ror, a female, who opened it, told me 
that it was a rule of the place, that: no 
nn could be admitted besides the Rev. 
Mr. ——, the Catholic priest. 1 learnt 
that the Priory, a beautifal erection ona 
lawn, consisted merely of a chapel, a 
room for refreshments, and a library; 
and that the Jady used it’ for change 
of scene in the long ‘afternoons of 
ihe summer season. The enclosed 
space contained about 24 acres, on the 
hauks of the Thames, and is subdivided 
by Pilton’s invisible fences, Behind 
the Priory, there is a house for the bailiff 
aid his wile, a capacious pheasantry, an 
aviary, and extensive stables, Nothing 
cau be more tasteful as a place of indul- 
gence for the luxury of wealth; but it is 
exposed to the inconvenience of floods 
fum the river, which sometimes cover 
tle entire scite to a considerable depth. 

Another quarter of a mile, along a 
dead flat, brought me upon Kew-GREEN. 
As I approached it, the woods of Kew 
and Richmond-gardens presented a va- 
ned and magnificent foliage, and the 
pagoda of twelve stories rose in splen- 
duur out of the woods. Richmond-hill 
bounded tie horizon on the left, and the 
smoky atmosphere of Brentford ob- 
sctred the air beyond the houses on 
Kew-Green, is 

As I left the lane, on my left, I beheld 
can boundary wail of Kew-Gardens, 
chalk oo disabled sailor has drawn in 
air ie efligies of the whole British 

‘Y, and over each representation ap- 
tee re of the vessel, and the 
9 ol her guns. He has in this 
* grt about 800 vessels, each 
wR 7 long, and extending, with 
a hal r distances, above a mile and 
whole 8 the labour of one man, the 

's an extraordinary performance; 
man heme the decrepit draughts- 
mellers: a Competency from passing 


) Kev-Gunen is a triangular. area of 
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about. thirty acres... Nearly in the’ 
centre is the chapel of St. Anne. On 
the eastern’ side’ isa row of family 
houses; on the north-western side a 
better row, the backs of which look on 
the ‘Thames; and. on the south side 
stand the boundary walk of Kew-Gar- 
dens, some erections for soldiery, and’ 
the plain liouse of Ernest, duke of Cum- 
berland. Among other persons of note 
and interest who reside here, are the 
two respectable daughters of Ste- 
phen Duck, the poet, who deserve te 
be mentioned as relics of a former 
age. In the western corner stand the 
buildings ealled the Palace, in which 
George ILL. passed many of the early 
years of his reign, and near which he 
began a new structure a few years 
before his. confirmed malady—which I 
call the Basitle Palace, from its resem- 
blance to that building, so obnoxious to 
frecdom and freemen. On a former 
occasion, I have viewed its interior, and 
I am at loss to conceive the motive for 
preferring an external form, which ren- 
dered it ‘impracticable to construct 
within it more than a series of large 
closets, boudoirs, and rooms like ora- 
tories. ‘The works have, however, been 
suspended since the unhappy seclusion 
of the Royal Architect; and it is impro- 
bable, at least in this generation, that 
they will be resumed. The foundation 
is in a bog elose to the Thames, and the 
principal object in its view is the dirty 
town of Brentford, on the opposite side 
of the river. 

I had ‘intended to prolong my ronte. 
to the western corner of the Green, but 
in passing St. Anne’s Chapel, I found 
the pew-openers engaged ‘in wiping the 
pews and washing the aisles, I knew 
that that child of genius, Gatnsso- 
rnouGH, the painter, lay interred here 
and, desirous of paying my homage to 
his grave, EF enquired for the scite. As 
usual, in regard to this class of people 
they could give me no information; 
vet one of them fancied she had heard 
such a name before. I was therefore 
obliged to wait while the sexton or 
clerk was fetched, and in the interim 
I walked into the chapel. If Was, im 
truth, well re-paid for the time it cost 
me; for I never saw any thing prettier, 
except Lord Le Despencer’s exquisite 
structure at West Wycombe. As the 
royal family usually attend here when 
they reside at Kew, it is superbly fitted 
up, and the architecture Is In the best 
taste, The seats for the family mo 
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the gallery, and on the ground-floor 
there are forty-eight pews of brown oak, 
adapted for four and six persons each. 
Several marble monuments adorn the 


walls of singular beauty, but the record | 


of a man of genius absorbed every at- 
traction of ordinary rank and title. It 
was a marble slab, to the memory of 
Meyer, the painter, with lines by the 
amiable poet, HAYLEY; and I was led, 
by respect for painter and poet, to copy 
the whole :— 

JEREMIAH Meyer, R,A, 
Painter im Miniature and Enamel to 
his Majesty Geo. III, 

Died January 19, 1789. 

Meyer! in thy works, the world will ever see 

How great the loss of Art in losing thee, 
But Love and Sorrow find the words too weak, 
Nature’s keen sufferings on thy death to speak; 
Throwgh all her duties what a heart was thine, 
In thy cold dust what spirit used to shine. 
Fancy, and truth, and gaiety, and zeal, 
What most we love in life, and, losing, feel ; 
Age aiter age may not one artist yield 
Equal to thee, in painting’s ample field ; 
And ne’er shall sorrying earth to heaven com- 

mend 
A fonder parent, or a firmer friend, 

William Hayley, 1789. 

From hence I strolled into the vestry, 
where I found a table of fees, drawn 
with a degree of precision which merits 
Imitation. It appears, that the fees for 
MARRIAGES with a.licence are 10s. 6d., 
and by banns 5s. That those for BURIALS, 
to the minister, if the prayers are said 
in the church, are 5s.; if only at the 
grave, 2s.6d, ‘The graves are six feet 
deep; and, in the church, the coffin 
must be of lead. The clerk is entitled 
to half, and the sexton to about a third 
more. A vault in the church is charged 
21/., and in the church-yard 102. 10s. ; 
with 5/. 5s. and 2/. 2s. respectively for 
each time of opening. To non-residents 
they aredouble. I had scarcely finished 
this extract, when the clerk’s or sexton’s 
assistant made his appearance ; and on 
the south side of the church-yard he 
brought me to the tomb of Gatnspo- 
ROUGH. 

“Ah! friend,” said I, “ this is a hal- 
lowed spoit—here lies one of Britain’s 
favored sons, whose genius has assisted 
in exalting her among the nations of 
the earth!”—*“ Perhaps it was so,” said 
the man, “but we know nothing about 
the people buried, except to keep up 

eir monuments, if the family pay ; and, 

thaps, Sir, you belong to this family ; 
f so, I'll tell you how much is due.” 
-—“ Yes, truly, friend,” said I, “Iam 


oue of the great family beund to pres 
l 


serve the m nt of _ 
onumen Gainsborough i , 
but, if you take me for one of his rele. 


tives, you are mistaken,” py 
Sir, you may be of the family, but were 
not included in the Will, therefore are 
not obligated.” I could not now avoid 
looking with scorn at the fellow; but, as 
the spot claimed better feelings, 1 gaye 
him a trifle for his trouble, and mildly 
told him I would not detain him, 

The monument being a plain one, and 
making no palpable appeal to vulgar 
admiration, was disregarded by these 
people; for it is in death asiin life, if 
you would excite the notice of the mul. 
titude, you mast in the grave havea 
splendid mausoleum, or in walking the 
streets you must wear fine clothes, It 
did not fall in the way of the half-tanght, 
on this otherwise polite spot, to know 
that they have among them the remains 
of THE FIRST PAINTER OF THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL, in the class of history, and one 
OF FIRST in the classes of landscape and 
portrait ;—a man whorecommended hin- 
self as much by his superiority, as by 
his genius; as much by the mode in 
which his genius was first re 
as by the subsequent perfection of his 
works ; and as much by his amiable pr- 
vate character as by bis eminence in his 
art. There is this difference between a 
poet and a painter—that the poet only 
exhibits the types of ideas in words 
limited in their sense by his views, o 
his powers of expression ; but the painter 
is called upon to exhibit the ideas them- 
selves in a tangible shape, and made 
out in all their parts and most beautifal 
forms. The poet may write oo 
limited knowledge of his —s : 
he may produce any partial view “hibit 
which his powers enable him to ext 
in a striking manner; but the su , 
painter must do all this, and he mu 
execute with his hand as well as on 
ceive with his mind. The poet, uh i 
ihe advantage of exhibiting his sea f 
succession, and he avails himseu tet 
stops and pauses; but the greet age 
is obliged to sect his entire my pars 
fore the eye at once, and al tion, and 
of his composition, his imagin@ 
his execution, challenge the Sie 
asa whole. A great poet 1s 


. es 
great painter, who asst the or 
of creation, and of improv 


dinary combinations bon 
Yet sch a man was— — stood! 


BoRovGH, before whose tomb > ‘ip, 
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The following are the words engraven 
Tuomas GAINSBOROUGH, esq. 
died August 2,.1785. 
Also the body of 
GuxsBoroUGH DUPONT, sq. 
Who died Jan. 20, 1797, 
Aged 42 years. 
Ako, Mrs. MARGARET GAINSBOROUGH, 
wife of the above 
Thomas Gainsborough, esq. 
who died Dec. 17, 1798, 
in the 72d year of her age, 

Alittle to the eastward lie the remains 
of another illustrious son of art, the 
modest ZOFFANY, whose Florence Gal- 
lery, Portraits of the Royal Family, and 
other pictures, will always raise him 
among the highest class of painters, 
He long resided on this Green, and like 
Michael Angelo, ‘Titian, and our own 
West, produced master-pieces at four- 
sore, The words-on the monument are: 

Sacred to the Memory 
of Joun Zorrany, R.A. 
who died Nov. 11, 1810, 
aged 87 years. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, that 
the bones of GAINSBOROUGH and Zor- 
raNYy should thus, without premedita- 
tion, have been laid side by side; and 
that, but a few weeks ago, delighted 
cowds had been daily drawn together 
to view their principal works, combined 
with those of WiLson and Hocartn, 
to form an attractive metropolitan exhi- 
bition, On that occasion every English- 
man felt proud of the native genius of 
or GaINsBoRouGH. It was ably op- 
posed in one line by a WILSON, and in 
another bya ZorFany; yet the works of 
the untutored Garnsporoucu and Ho- 
‘ARTH served to prove that every great 
artist must be born such; and that su- 
periority in human works is the result 
: original genius, and cannot be pro- 
a by any servile routine of edu- 

» however specious, imposi 
eiulous, or costly. pecious, imposing, 

us Valley of the Thames is, however, 
Muctified every where by relics which 
ry for equal reverence. But a mile 

“y on my right, in Chiswick Church- 
* |, lie the remains of the painting mo- 
so Hocarta ; who invented a uni- 
relat character, or species of moral re- 
: er intelligible to every degree of 

ect, in all ages and countries ; who 
yeued a path to the kindred genius of a 
Burnett d 8 . 
conferred and a WILKIE; and who 
ters, a deathless fame on the man- 
he time and chief characters of 
lat, in Bi And, but a mile on my 
chmond Church, lie the re- 


siz] Tombs of Meyer, Gainsborough, and Zeffany. 51 


mains of THomson, the’ poet of natare, 
of liberty, and of elke displayed. 
his genius only for noble purposes; who 
scorned, like the vile herd of modern 
rbymesters, to ascribe glory to injustice, 
heroism to the murderers of the cham- 
pions of liberty, or wisdom to the mis- 
chieyous prejudices of weak princes; 
and who, by asserting in every line the 
moral digmty of his art, became an 
example of poetical renown, which has, 


since been followed by Glover, AKEN- 


SIDE, CowPer, Ropinson, Burns, Bar- 
LOW, BaRBAULD, WoLcoT, Moore, and 
ByYRon. 

The fast-declining Sun, and my wea- 
ried limbs, tell me, however, that I am 
the slave of nature, aud of nature's laws; 
and that I have neither time nor power 
to excurse or go farther. My course, 
therefore, is necessarily terminated on 
this spot; and I must here take leave of 
the reader, who has becn patient, or li- 
beral enough, to accompany me. Vor my 
own part, I am bound to state, that I 
have been highly gratified with the great 
volume, ten or twelve miles long, by 
two or three broad, in the study of 
which I have employed the lengthened 
morning ; but this volume of my brief 
analysis the reader will doubtless find 
marked by the imperfections and short- 
sightedness which must attend every at- 
tempt of human art to compress an in- 
finite variety into a finite compass. 

In looking back, at the incidents of 
the day, which the language of custom 
has, with reference to our repasts, deno- 
minated THE MORNING, I could not 
avoid likening the exeursion which I 
have here described to THE LIFE oF 
MAN—for, like that, and all things mea- 
sured by TIME and spsce, it has had a 
BEGINNING—an .eventiul CoURSE—and 
an END determined by physical causes, 
On emerging in the morning from the 
metropolis, I foresaw as little as the child 
foresees his future life what were to be 
the incidents of my journey. I pro- 
ceeded in each successive hour even 
as he proceeds in each year. I jostled 
no one, and no one disturbed me. My 
feclings were those of peace, and I 
suffered from no hostility. My inclina- 
tions were virtuous, and I have expe- 
rienced the rewards of virtue. Every 
step has therefore been productive of sa- 
tisfaction, and I have no-where had 
cause to look behind me with regret, I 
have ventured to smile at folly, I have 
honestly reprehended bad passions, and 
I have sincerely sympathized with their 


victims, May all my readers be led to 
sinile, 
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12 Socicty for diffusing Knowledge on the Punishment of Death, [Yan, 
’ 


smile, reprehend, and sympathize with 
me; and I solicit this eflect—for their 
sake—for the sake of truth—and in the 
hope that, if our feelings have been reci- 
rocal, our mutual labours will not have 
een wasted! At the end of my short 
career, I conscientiously look back on 
the incidents of my journey, with the 
complacency with which we may all 
look back in. our old age on the in- 
eidents of a well-spent life—and_ let 
no one sucer at the comparison, for, 
when human life has passed away, in 
what degree are its multiplied cares and 
chequered scenes more important than 
the simple events which attend a morn- 
ing’s waik? Look on the graves of that 
ehurch-yard, and see in @HEM the re- 
presentations of hundreds of anxious 
lives! Are not those graves, then, said 
I, the end of thousands of busy cares 
and ambitious projects? Was not 
life THE MERE DREAM of their now 
senseless tenants— like THE MERE PATH 
OF A BIRD IN THE AIR, or of a fish in the 
waters? May not the events of a morn- 
ing which slides away, and is never re- 
membered, be correctly likened there- 
fore to the courses of human life?) ‘The 
oue, like the other, may be well or ill 
spent—idly dissipated or beneficially 
employed ;—and the checquered inci- 
dents will be found to be similar to those 
which mark the periods of the longest 
life. Let me hope, however, that my 
example will be followed, in other situa- 
tions, by minds variously stered and di- 
rected by different enquiries. Like the 
day which has just been recorded, the 
incidents of every situation, and the 
thoughts which pass without intermis- 
sion through the mind, would, in a simi- 
Jar portion of time, fill similar volumes, 
which, as indexes of man’s intellectual 
machinery, would serve the purpose of the 
dial of a clock, or the gnomon ofa sun- 
dial, and prove agreeable sources of 
amusement, as well as efficacious means 
of disseminating valuable principles and 
usefui instruction. 
Common SENsE. 
FINIS. 
te 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, x 
F any of your numerous correspon- 
dents will inform me where a bio- 
graphical account of Mr. Burke (who 
figured under the Shelburne adininis- 
tration,) may be met with, or will fur- 
nish a good account of him, he will 
greatly oblige, 
A Constant Respir, 


Lo the Editor of the Mont hly Mages; 


SIR, 


CONFESS that my py 
i ther hurt at doting, on 


Representative Hist : 
tain and Ireland, ayant an ee 
amongst the rotten boroughs—a 

ter which, at one time, it inly did 
deserve; but you will be pleased ola. 
that the spell by which we were so long 
held has been dissolved, by the electing 
for the last parliament, and again {or 
the present, of a worthy and honest 
country gentleman, Sir J. G, . 
in the face of all the exertion that 
neighbouring lord and his agents could 
make. ‘The independent freemen wery 
not aware of their strength, or they 
might as well have sent two membes 


as one. A. C. M, 
Chester. 
tee SL e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HERE is a Society in London, 
which has now been formed for 
cight years, on a most important sub- 
ject, but which appears to me to be very 
little noticed by the public ;—what this 
circumstance is owing to, I know not: 
the object of it is one of the most bene- 
volent that can be imagined, but one 
which may not be so apparently benei- 
cial as that of other societies, which are 
for feeding the hungry, cloathing the 
naked, or visiting the sick; 1 allude to 
the “Society for diffusing Knowledge 
respecting the Pun’shment of Death, end 
the improvement of Prison Discipline. 
That the opinion of a very great mayr 
rity of the people of England ts in lar 
vour of the punishment of death bewg 
taken off from most of the offences (0 
which it is now attached, I most firmly 
believe; if the English are truly wovane 
it surely must be so. ‘The operations 
this society have mosily been contin 
to printing extracts from various on 
on the punishment of death, —S. 
lishing debates in Parliament 7 
the same subject. Three volumes ia : 
already appeared, entitled, * The Pr 
nions of differert Authors upon the Basil 
tishment of Death ; selected by 
Montague, esq.* of Lincolt's-tii- 
don, 1809, 1812, 1813. : 
‘These volumes are well worth the - 
tention of the kh» aevolent eeaeer ‘le 
camnot fail, 1 think, of working, 9 
: «sth evimnanal code 
grees, a relurmation i 
a ane 


* Chairman of the Society. . é 
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. The operation will be 
- a seably but shat bomne good will 
from them, and the other labours 
ve Society; if conducted with pru- 
dace and firmness, there can be very lit- 


t. 
oe pamphlet of extracts, from 
above-mentioned volumes, were 
ted for more general reading, many 
thousands of persons might be induced 
joread it, who are not likely to be in 
ion of the originals, J. therefore 
an desirous to see such a work under- 
tiken by some one capable ol making 


a judicious selection. A. Z. 
Nov. 19, 1816. 
——_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR 

T atime when the pressure of taxa- 

tion is become so grievous as to 
reader it doubtful, on the proposed aug- 
mentation of an existing duty upon any 
article of commerce or manufacture, 
whether that particular source of revenue 
vill not become less productive than 
before, on account of the diminished 
consumption thereby occasioned, it may 
be interesting to consider whether such 
w alteration might not be made in our 
system of taxation, as will render it 
equally productive as at present, and. 
divest it of those injurious consequences 
vhich attach to the present mode of 
levying contributions, 

I must, however, premise, that I am 
ready to admit the full force of the usual 
wguments in favor of indirect taxation, 
when compared with the more arbitrary 
and harsh measure of exacting direct 
contributions, and even to submit to the 
any positive inconveniences that are 
laseparable from it, rather than submit 
tothe alternative. It appears, however, 
fom the circumstance of ministers 
having, for many years past, had recourse 
to the unpopular ex pedient of levying di- 
lect contributions, that they have con- 
sidered the indirect taxes as being 
strained to a pitch nearly as high as it 
Would be prudent to raise them. Assu- 
mg then that the ordinary objects of 
nae oe have been resorted to nearly as 
bling 1 na at which an augmen- 
tad that = cease to be productive, 
atic e direct imposts are become 
me egree absolutely indispensable,. it 
- bs be altogether useless to inquire 
prerrell wed latter system might not be 
mntasiag shea great advantage, as a 
I's Ay leving many of our coumer- 

nd manufactured commoditics 
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from those duties which press upon 
them in a degree that is scarcely sup} 
portable. 

I am inclined to believe that some 
very important disadvantages, connected 
with the indirect taxes, have not been 
sufficiently considered; they are the 
catise of the extinction of a great deal of 
enjoyment, and, in a vast many cases, 
not only without at all benefiting the 
revenue, but very frequently to its great 
injury. ‘The number of conveniences of 
which people deprive themselves, in order 
to avoid the payment of taxes, is.almost 
incalculable :.such privations are an ab- 
solute inconvenience to the subject, 
without affording the smallest advantag¢ 
to the revenue.—How many invalids, 
for instance, that are not in affluent cir- 
cumstances, are compelled to forego the 
advantage and healthful recreation of 
travelling, on account of the heavy duty 
upon post-horses: after government has 
received a revenue from those who 
travel, in spite of that tax, all those who 
cannot afford to pay it might, without in- 
jury to the revenue, be permitted to 
travel also. Ido not mean that it is 
practicable to make this distinction; bué 
what I wish to represent is, that the 
circumstance of this impracticability, 
which, whilst it presses upon those who 
pay the tax, also very unprofitably an- 
noys those who do not pay it, furnishes a 
powerful argument against a species of 
taxation that is liable to such an objeo- 
tion. In like manner, the consequence 
of heavy taxes upon articles of com- 
merce and manufacture is to discourage 
their consumption: a new duty, for in- 
stance, upon carriages, compels numbers 
of gentlemen to lay their carriages aside, 
in order to avoid the payment of that 
duty.—The unfavorable consequences 
of such a tax do not terminate in the 
privations endured, so unprofitably to 
the revenue, by the persons who have 
been obliged to lay down their carriages ; 
the coach-maker becomes a sufferer also, 
his business becomes considerably re- 
duced, and with it his ability to pay his 
ordinary share to the public contri- 
butions. In a manner such as I have 
desctibed, the effects of most of the indi- 
rect taxes are to aggrieve, not only those 
who do pay them, but also'those who do 
not; to discourage commerce and manus 
factures ; and, in an indirect way, to di- 
minish many of the sourees of revenue to 
the state. 

Whilst, however, I am of opinion, 
that it is better to endure’the many in- 

3U conveniences 
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conveniences of the indirect taxes than 
have recourse to the odious and inquisi- 
forial operation of direct taxes, I am 
nevertheless inclined to believe, if we 
are compelled by circumstances in any 
degree to resort to the latter, that it is 
expedient, on account of the several ad- 
vantages which it assuredly does pos- 
sess, to extend its application so as to 
s'ipersede, as much as possible, our pre- 
ecnt system of indirect taxation, with 
which so many gricvances are in- 


separably connected. G, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
——a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
y VERY-where the pen of the 
hireling and the arts of corruption 
are at work, to uphold, if possible, that 
system of mis-rule which has brought 
the country to the brink of destruction. 
"Throughout the whole of that most la- 
mentable state of war, waste, and blood- 
shed; which began in 1793, but more 
particularly towards the beginning of it, 
every one who doubted its justice or ex- 
pediency was libelled as a jacobin, and 
his arguments, instead of being replied 
to, treated as the criminal efforts of dis- 
affection and sedition ; till,-in process of 
time, by the establishment of political 
principles completely subversive of those 
which placed the House of Brunswick 
on the throne of these realms, the grand 
object of the authors of the war was ac- 
complished. But, as the Bourbons 
could not be restored in France, nor the 
Tuquisition be re-established in Portu- 
gal and Spain, nor the Pope in Italy, nor 
the Jesuits in Europe, without immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure—so 
these desirable objects, being happily 
accomplished, it now becomes the duty 
of the hirelme, and the interest of those 
who have actively supported, or profited 
bv, the measures which have been thus 
far successful, to convince the deluded 
peonte of this devoted country, that their 
necuniary sacrifices are insignificant 
eompared with their ability; and that, 
ait any rate, if they do at present suffer 
(of which these teols of corruption affect 
to doubt), their sufferings are not attri- 
butable to this cause. In strict con- 
tormity to these systematic proceedings, 
is the attempt made to mislead, in your 
last number; beginning (in a manner 
every way worthy of the cause it so 
ports.) by endeavouring to fix the cha- 
racter of stock-jobbers, or their paid re- 
tainers, on all such of your correspon- 
dcuts as have expressed their conviction 


Mr. Moggridze on the Inability of 





of the inability of th mt 
8) € co ed. 
sustain such dreadful Joads ee 
as will enable the minister at an 
discharge the expences of an oo 
and unprecedented peace establish 
and the interest of the public debt, 
Mr. Playfair stands, I think pre-eri 

nent in the list of those who, in ~é 
pages, have endeavoured to ‘lighten 
the public on the subject of finance: a 
without reference to others, equally re. 
spectable in point of principle, thous) 
they may rank far below him as to abi 
lities, the applicability of this species of 
censure to him, as well as to those 
others, it behoves your correspondent to 
prove, or to admit, the falsehood of his 
assertion. 

Whether the stockholder be intitled 
to the property of the whole country, if 
less be insufficient to pay the amouut of 
his demands, is not a question I at all 
meddle with—but of the inability of the 
country to continue to pay much longer 
the enormous loads of taxation, in its va- 
rious. forms, with which it is at present 
cursed, circumstances (having no con 
nection with your correspondent’s “ peo- 
ple in the alley,”) proclaim, in language 
not to be misunderstood, notwithstand- 
ing the affected denial of those who live 
on the produce of the taxes—the al- 
tempted perversion and misrcpresenta- 
tion of facts, and the ministerial charge 
of “ignorant impatience of taxation.’ 
Still it appears that the public in general 
are not sufficiently informed on this v- 
tally important subject; and the attempts 
which every day witnesses to disguise 
the truth, and to pervert it where it can- 
not be concealed, establishes the pr- 
priety of making the present operation 
of taxation more fully known. 

The MAGISTRATES OF THE COUNTY OF 
Monmoutn, from the evidence of facts 
passing under their own eyes, thought it 
their duty to represent to the ministers, | 
the inability of this part of the cowilry 
longer to endure the pressure, without a 
struction to great numbers ; and this they 
felt themselves fully jastified in doing, 
from knowing that somie parishes : 
their neighbourhood (as that of heut- 
church for instance,) were: now pays 
in direct taxes (including apse 
ercater sum than the lands.of the - 
parish could be let for at this al 
from knowing that above one hun . 
persons at onc time had been in ot 
befure magistrates for non-paymes’ © 

oor’s taxes; and, above all, from know- 
ing that default was made in the pay 
ment of taxes by the highest 


ment, 


as well the 








4817.) 
the lowest persons in the county.—And 


yet, sir, I have the authority of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for saying, 
that Monmouthshire is not worse off in 
this respect than the generality of the 
kingdom : and numberless facts prove 
that this is really the case. : ' ; 

Sir George Leeds describes in print 
the case of a gentleman, of good landed 

roperty, 1 CAMBRIDGESHIRE, whose 
assessed taxes only amounted to 70. 

r annum, but whose whole income is 
reduced to 601. ; adding, “there are other 
cases, though not quite so hard, nearly 
as desperate ; and a great many, indeed, 
where the taxes never can be collected at 
al:” which is fully confirmed by Mr. 
Edes, who declares that, ‘‘ the labour, 
parochial rates, tithes, and taxes, on an 
acre of land, far exceed the amdunt of 
the value of the produce.” 

In CHESHIRE, it is stated to the Board 
of Agriculture, that ‘“‘ the pressure of 
taxation, the intolerable burden of paro- 
chial rates, the lowness of price, and the 
absolute want of markets for some com- 
modities, are evils of which the com- 
plaint is universal,” 

The Penzance Agricultural Society 
declare, that ‘the inability to pay taxes 
issuch, that in one parish two-thirds in 
number of the occupiers of farms have 
been returned ia the schedules of de- 
faulters,” 

The Cornwact Society states it to be 
their opinion, that, unless some imme- 
diate remedy be applied, not only great 
individual suffering will be sustained, 
but that the taxes cannot be paid. 

In Dersysuire, Mr. Beresford says, 
“there is extraordinary difficulty in col- 
lecting the taxes and poor-rates,”—In 
Devonshire, Mr. ‘Taylor states, that 
“a proportion of seven-sixteenths, out 
of the annual value -of every estate in 
luis county, is taken from the owners 
and occupiers in direct taxes.”—From 
Dorsetsuire Mr. Bowker transmits an 
accountvery similar; whilst, in DURHAM, 
Mr. Collingwood expressly declares, 
if government do not devise some re- 
medy, this part of the island, which pro- 
duces most duty, &c. will be soon in an 
lisolvent state.” 
ec tbaid rent and taxes in Iissex, and 
~ Llre of stock, to pay rent, tithes, and 
axes, in HEREFORDSHIRE, are complain- 
wn es says Mr. Newman, “ the 
my e istresses that have occurred 
ata Nt seizures under the crown for 

Mr. Keet and Mr. Casamajor both 

ie Wability to pay rent and taxes jn 


the Country to bear the present Rate Of Taxation. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE ; as Mr. Boys and Mr. 
Neve, jun. do from Kent; and similar 
representations have been made to the 
Board of Agriculture froni the counties 
of Lancaster and Leicester. And 
in LINCOLNSHIRE, it is said, “ the taxes 
may be /evied, but they will not long be 
paid :” whence, also, it is reported that 
Lord Castlereagh has nearly two pa- 
rishes on his hands near Holbeach,.— 
Complaints of equal distress and inabi- 
lity have been made from Norro.k, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, and Nortuum- 
BERLAND; in which latter county it is 
asserted, by Mr. Wilson, that, “ of 1230 
farmers in the district of Morpeth-wari, 
upwards of 1000 would have proved, to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners of 
property-tax, that for the two last years 
they had been paying the tax upon a 
loss, and not upon profit.” And Mr. 
W. J. Calvert is disposed to believe, 
that “ not enough of rent will arise from 
the land in NOTTINGHAMSHIRE to satisfy 
the demands of government: thus,” says 
he, “ rendering the whole property of the 
lundholder to the tithe-owner, the state, 
and its creditors.” 

The foyegoing detail of facts ¢xhibits, 
in language concise but expressive, the 
melancholy situation of about one haif 
of the counties of England, and the mi- 
serable folly of the expectation of being 
able to raise from sixty to seventy mil- 
lions of taxes annually, from a couutry 
situated as this at present is; as well as 
the cruelty and impolicy of the attempt! 
The state of the remainder, and of Scot- 
Jand and Wales, I shall defer the notice 
of to the next number of your Magazine, 

It was a fair subject of consolation, 
and excited a hope of better times in 
many, that some relief would be afforded 
by the cessation of part of what are call- 
ed—the war-taxes; but woeful cxpe- 
rience now convinces every attentive 
observer of facts, that, if seventeen or 
¢ighbtcen millions of such taxes cease to 
afilict, the remainder will continue to 
act with oppression doubly great to 
what they did when they were ims 
posed ;—so that, in fact, the operation of 
this grinding taxation is vastly greater 
than at any former period ; aud, to make 
this manifest, it is only necessary to 
consider that, if i requires the sale of 
twice the number of cattle, or other pro- 
duce, to raise the money necessary to puy 
the same amount of taxes, such taxes are 
in fact doubled.—Thus, in round num- 
bers, take eiglity millions as the utmost 
that were raised in taxes at the time 
they were jaid on, and deduct twent 
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inijlions for the amount of ‘taxes which 
are to cease; in the mode of payment 
above described, the remaining sixty 
operate with a weight and pressure fully 
equal to that which ‘one hundred and 
twenty millions did at the time these taxes 


— were imposed; and this fact will satisfac- 


torily account for the destruction which 
taxation is at present spreading through 
the country ; and it affords strong corro- 
boration of the opinion, now pretty ge- 
nerally expressed, that it cannot conti- 

nue to be borne. 

Joun H. MoGeripce. 
Laurumney ; Dec. 9. 
—a— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

S a friend to humanity, I beg leave 
to plead the cause of the unhappy 
school-boy, in offering a few remarks on 
the present method of education in our 
public schools, I call him unbappy, 
nut because I think that the situation of 
a school-boy is at all times a miserable 
one whilst he is at school, but because 
the neglect of his education will often 
produce unhappiness afier he has en- 
tered into the world. This inattention 
does not appear to lie with his parents, 
but with those under whose tare he is 
placed, after he. has left his paternal 
roof. The master should be to him asa 
father, since under that character he will 
be able to ensure the esteem, the hum- 
ble and willing obedience, of his pupils, 
whom we should then see returning with 
equal joy to their schools and their 
homes. I would not wish for the man 
who is so easy and good-tempered as to 
suffer himself to become the dupe of his 
scholars, nor him who is so severe, and 
of such a fiery temper, as to exercise the 
pen of a harsh tyrant, who corrects for 
ls OWD pleasure, without consulting the 
benefit of the transgressor; but.him who 
will be beloved and respected by his pu- 
pils whilst instructing them, and who, 
after he shall have performed his duty, 
may have the satisfaction to see that he 
hath not laboured in vain. In order to 
gain their esteem whilst he is employed 
in their education, kindness and due at- 
tention are necessary ; if these’shall have 
been properly bestowed upon them, the 
master caunot fail of securing the respect 
duc tohim. He may be assured that, if 
the seed has been carefully sown on good 
ground, the sower will not be unre- 
warded, and that, even as is the root, so 

will be the tree. 
But the cultivation of the mind, the 
are of the body, and the improvement 


Hardships suffered by School- Boys. 


RES San, 
of the héart, should be all 
tended to. The first of these mi “ 
advanced, if our worthy instructor ui” 


to change their present plan, ee 


stead of receiving so man 
of demanding so exorbitant he Aa 
ished, 


let their number be dimint and 
I will then grant them their usual salary 
By this alteration we should Not hear of 
the frequent advertisements for the 
poor creatures whogo under the s 
name of ushers, many of whom are little 
better than siaves, who are often ince 
pable of maintaining their dignity, x 
ushers, with the senior lads of a schos 
and almost too ignorant to teach the 
least knowing. 

Other remarks I might offer, relat 
to the improvements which might be 
made for cultivating the mind with 
greater facility; but, as I fear this paper 
would, by such remarks, be prolonged to 
a length not usually allotted for subjeeis 
of this kind in your valuable miscellany, 
I will proceed to say afew words relative 
to my sccond division :—On the neglect 
which there too often is of the careof the 
body, at our public schools. It is an evil 
which deserves: notice, and one which 
the poor school-boy often endeavours to 
meliorate by his ingenious exertions. 
Every one will grant, that without food 
we cannot exist ; and most persons know 
from experience that, without good food, 
the health, as well as the constitution, is 
endangered, This then I complainol— 
first of all, the scanty pittance of many a 
schvol-boy, and next the unhealthy diet 
which too frequently falls to his lot 
Nevertheless, it is not the luxuries of life 
we are to look for at the table of school- 
masters; this would by no means be 
profitable to them, nor proper for their 
pupils; but a plain, good, wholesome, 
meal ought to be every school-boy s fare ; 
he relishes it as well as his master, and, 
though it might take from the purse 
the latter, it would add to his reputation, 
and to the health of oa ene 
among the great number of Misth 
tendant upon a school life ; and this may 
be added, that, were the teachers as 
intreaties more frequevtl than 1 : 
threats, a single shake of the head, or 
frown, would soon have greater para 
than many repeated blows of 2 cad 


more suitable to support the ied 1 


frame of old age than to be app”. 


Again, 


. hi f youth. ; 
the tender limbs of y only substi- 


kindness and affection were 
tuted for severity and beter pi sr 

find pupils attending more 4 
nition of Quingtijian when he tells " “ 
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1817.] 
Out praceptores suos — menus quam 
ipsa studia ament: et parentes esse non 
quidem corporum sed mentium credaré. 

Lam now come to the last and most 
impevich should be attended to in edu- 
cation, both public and private :— 

imasters in general seem not to be 

fully aware of the important task they 
undertake; it is not sufficient to pay a 
per attention to the cultivation of the 
mind, it is not sufficient to provide for 
their pupils wholesome dict for the 
servation of their health: no! whilst 
the natural purity of the heart has been 
untainted by vice and folly, when all the 
affections remain to be moulded, when 
any fault steals insensibly into the breast 
of the inexperienced youth, then should 
he be carefully warned of the disgrace 
and misery which will inevitably follow, 
ifcorrection is delayed. Alas, the neg- 
lect of this. most important duty is se- 
verely felt in too many of our public 
schools—youths are frequently suffered 
to stain their age with wickedness and 
vice—evil habits pass uncorrected, are 
soon contracted, and very shortly become 
too deeply engrafted to be rooted out. 
The consequence of which neglect is, 
that a disgust for morality is formed, and 
religion, which is peculiarly advan- 
lageous in every stage of our existence, 
is disregarded and despised. Tor the 
truth of what I here assert, we need only 
look into some of our public schools, 
Where many, many boys may be found, 
Who, upon their entrance on a school life, 
Were Innocent and harmless, but now in- 
dulge themselves in the most licentious 
conduct, and trample without shame or 
remorse upon all the laws of morality 
and religion, But, unfortunately, the 
contagion stops not here, these unhappy 
ys set a bad example for others; and, 
aler they have entered into the world, 
they meet with companions as wicked 
f, emselves—lovers of pleasure more 

a their God. Thus it is that, merely 
ry the neglect of a proper improve- 

‘nt of the heart, so much mischief is 
ee even a whole nation in time 
, y come wicked and depraved, from 
m7 7% og error of those persons whose 
ja q whe teach and correct, for their 
and for ks <h benefit of the young, 
mankind, advantage aud welfare of all 

education, ever in the wron 
Thatte the carses of mankind Rticea: 

lief son sreat author of our future state, 

"y rce of our religion,passion’s fate.” 


these observations have fallen from 
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ant part of my subject, and the - 
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the pen of one who himself has unfortu- 
nately experienced some of the errors 
which are here spoken of, and which 
could not fail to afford to every feeling 
breast pain and uneasiness in enduring 
such unfeeling conduct, nay, almost in 
the very idea of such. 0.8. 
—==f__— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES of 1816, 


COUNT ROSTOPCHIN, 
BNGIS tlamivg character has arrived 
within the Jast month at Paris.— 
“ My dear count, what brings you, of 
all persons, to Paris?” “I am come to 
see three of the greatest men in Europe.” 
—“QOh! I have it—the king, and the 
Dukes of Angouleme and Berry?” 
“Ha! ha! ha! you are wide of thie 
mark,”—‘* Who are the three then?” 
“ Potier’, ‘Talleyrand, and Wellington.” 
—** What, do you call Talleyrand a co- 
median?” ‘1 know no one who plays 
Zartuff et so weil.” —* And Wellington?” 
“ He is a universal actor; but only 
knows one part well—the soldier in the 
field.” 
MADAME DE STAEL AND MR. CANNING. 

Mr, Canning, a few days ago, at the 
house of M. Goltz, met Madame de 
Stacl. The impertinent manner of the 
ambassador to Portugal is well known— 
he took the liberty to censure the Em- 
peror Alexander ; Madame de Stael de- 
fended him.— Madam, you do not . 
like the English?” “Yes, sir, in their 
own country.”—“Tell me how, may 
dam,—you wish you were rid of us all?” 
** Not exactly so; but I think it would 
be well if you were to stay at Paris, and 
send your troops home.”— Why so*”’ 
“ Because they may be wanted, and 
perhaps Mr. Canning may not.”—“ Ma- 
dam, you are angry because we pcs- 
9? “ I am.’— 
* Madam, after such a revolution, it 
was necessary to punish the nation.” 
“ Punish a nation, sir! it is to punish a 
mighty river, which will sweep the im- 
potent insulter with it in its course to 
the ocean.” 

FRENCH CURIOSITY. 

The Badauds of Paris yield not to 
the cockneys of et in aye and 
‘making a sight’ every thitg. 
few days ago the footman of Lady re 
who is in deep mourning, made his ap 
pearance in the Palais Royal, little sup- 





* The Grimaldi of the French staye. j 
+ The consummate hypocrite of Mo- 
liere, — 
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posing that he himself should he, for the 
moment, the greatest curiosity of the 
place; the great vulgar and the small 
_ flocked round him, watched every mo- 
tion, and wondered who he could be: at 
least he was a colonel—this was evident 
by his “‘two epaulettes” (shoulder-knots); 
but of what nation? his hat and his walk 
were English ; but the French had never 
seen an English regiment dressed in 
black: in fact, John was a rara avis in 
Terris—no one could guess to what 
army he belonged, and none dared put 
the question to him, for such imperti- 
nence might be deemed a gross insult 
‘to—perhaps a prince! As great cu- 
riosity was excited, and ungratified; the 
appearance of the illustrious stranger 
was thus announced in the journals of 
the next day—‘** A young man, whom, 
‘from his face and his walk, we took for 
an Englishman, attracted, the day be- 
fore yesterday, at the Palais Royal, the 
attention of the muititude by the regu- 
Jarity (singularity) of bis costume .— 
dressed in tnourning, from head to foot; 
he wore two large epaulettes of black 
worsted, which, with the round shape of 
his hat, formed a burlesque contrast. 
Giherwise, far from having an air of em- 
burrassment, the young man appeared 
proud of the curiosity of our idlers, and 
shewed himself to them very complai- 
sautly.”—Journal de Paris, Sept, 15, 


STRIKING CONTRASTS. 

The French display, on numerous oc- 
easions, the most striking contrasts of 
splendour and wretehediness, of pride 
and meanness. In London, the open- 
ing of a shop will ruin the character of 
a whole street in the eye of fashion; in 
Paris it is different, the most splendid 
palaces are found in narrow, dark, and 
dirty streets, filled with shops of the 
lowest order ; even in the good street of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré it is. the same: 
for example, the address of the British 
ambassador is-——“‘ His excellency the 
Fuglish ambassador, next door to the 
eoppersmith, Rue Faubourg St. Ho- 
nore, a Paris!” 

What would you think in England 
of a noble marquis calling, in a public 
cofiee-room, for a cup of coffee, of the 
value of five pence, and very coolly emp- 
tying the sugar-bason into his pocket! 
Yet this is done every day in Paris by 
ail ranks; the argument is this~—“* what 
the waiter brings [ have a right to use in 
my colfee, and consequently I have a 
rigat to pat it in my_pocket.” 


Means of restoring Frosted Potatoes. 
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Jan, 1 
Lo the Editor of the M 
a of the Monthly Maresin, 
S large quantities of 
A been frosted, it may en ta ‘ 
rance from throwing them away ed 
will remind your readers, that foaled 
three hours in cold water, before the 
are to be prepared as fuod, chang 
the water every hour, these sree 
roots will. recover their salubrions qua- 
lities and flavor. While in the co 
water, they must stand where a sufi. 
ency of artificial heat may prevent free. 
ing. If much frozen before laid in cold 
water, to each peck of potatoes take a 
quarter of an ounce of salt-petre, dis. 
solved in water, which is to be mixed 
with the fluid which boils the potatoes, 
If the potatoes are so frozen as to le 
quite unfit for nourishment to men o 
animals, they will make starch, and 
yield more flour than if unfermented by 
the icy power. ‘That flour, with aa 
equal quantity of wheat-flour, some 
butter, sugar, a little barm, and afew 
currants, makes excellent tea-bread, 
If formed into small cakes, and patina 


slow oven, it wilkeepa month, Z, 
vs -—<o— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziwe. 


SIR, 
A7:] R, MIDDLETON has again fe 
voured us with a further attempt 

to elucidate lis sentiments relative to 
the rise of the ocean; but I am obliged 
to confess, that 1 have not been enabled 
to discover any thing in bis last paperby 
any means convincing or satisfactory. 
Some of his positions yet requue eonst 
derable more proof; as— . 

“The rise of the ocean one footin a 
century ;” 

“The upper layers of all strata are 
softer than tire which lie below ;” and, 

“Such parts of the layers as lie within 
the influence of the atmosphere are m& 
state of decomposition.” of 

Without inquiring into the meaning : 
the phrase, * layers of all strata, alt 
I have been very much misinformet, 
many stones which are dug out of ~ 
ries, upon exposure to atmospheric " 
become considerably harder ; 0 that . 
influence of the atmosphere upon per 
must depend upon the matter of w “ 
the stones are ars comet 
and decompose some, It Hs) 
and even forin others. We kuow Os 
the xitmosphere hardens mortar, i 
probably by supplying it with cat 


acid; ood mortar being omy the 
lime, silex, and earbonie acid, ald 








































isi?) a medi f promoting 
: ter, asa me 1um_ 0 pr oting 
oe een of chemical afiinity—but 
‘s by the Way: Jes 

: ‘I = sans reasons for believing, 
hare joj, when any thing like probability 
Igtio- aad obtained upon so uncertain a 
"You sbieet as the question of the rise of the 
aed wees that the rise of the land will ra- 


they ther be proved from the result of the in- 
ae ie aa. level between the Bristot 
Qua- Chaunel and Glastonbury are several 
cold tanks of sand, covered with from one to 
fic. HE tice fect of earth, considerably above = 
reeg. the level of the sea, but which have been 
cold oace unquestionably covered with salt 
ke a water—as the constant and frequent 
dis HB presence of sea-shells, in their natural 
xed sate, most decidedly evinces ; which 
toes, would, prima. facie, indicate that the sea 
0 be mast have been much higher once than 
Dor itis now, contrary to the opinion of Mr.. 
and Middleton. However, I think, without 
d by contending for the opposite hypothesis, . 
d an that the cause of the height of these 
ome sad-banks can be shown. We find, 
few upon examining them, that the upper 
ead, puts, in particular, contain a consider- » 
ina able quantity of small stones, of various 
Z. siapes and dimensions, mostly longitu- 
dinal ; their composition is sand, and, I 
rine, believe, carbonate of lime, for I have 
wt analysed them ; but I know that the 
n fa- waters, from the springs flowing through 
mpt them, contain a large quantity of that 


¢ to ingredient; so that these stones are a spe- 
| crs Of crystallization. Now the effect 
of such crystallization, and addition of 
cubonate of lime, is, in my humble opi- 
tion, the cause of a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of the said banks, 
ud of course of their height ; perhaps of 
much from their first deposit as ten or 
iiteen feet; for we find that no sand is 
‘posited in or about the mouth of the 
River Parret at less than from fifteen to 
Wwenty fect below the level of the ad- 
himug land, exeept-what is blown upon 
tae shore by the winds. The sand be- 
ni of course, of greater specific gravity 
au clay, it will be deposited from the 
"dcr tirst and below; and the clay, be- 
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ing lighter, remains suspended longer, 


forming, as it constantly does, a deposit 


above the sand, 


These observations must, in my View 
of them, go still farther to confirm what 
1 have before said (see vol. xii. p. 317), 
relative to the rise of the ocean: ] am, 
notwithstanding, disposed to think that 
the northerm hemisphere of our globe 


has, at some very distant period, been ' 


wholly covered with water, and incline 
to the hypothesis of your correspondent 
Commou Sense rather than that of Mr. 
Middleton ; but both, as mere hypothe- 
s¢cs, cannot be taken into the account ia 
an arguinent of facts. : 
JAMES JENNINGS, 
Huntspill ; Nov. 1816. 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, - 


SIR, 

SAW. in a late paper an account 

of wonderful performances by a 
blind lady. Within ten miles of my 


‘residence, there lived many years a 


horse-jockey, quite bereft of sight since 
his second year, when he had the small- 
pox. He knew the good properties or 


‘defects of a horse by feeting all over his 


frame, and gave a remarkable proof of 
acuteness, in discovering a fine horse 
was blind of one eye, a failing never 
suspected by his purchaser. ‘The gen- 
tleman had bought the horse at Edin- 
burgh, and on his way home put up at 
the inn kept by William M’‘Giivray’s 
father. He desired the sightless jockey 
to go out, and examine his recent bar- 
gain, extolling the bandsome figure, 
the mettle, and docility of the animal, 
M‘Gilvyray returned in half an. hour, 


saying, “the horse was all that could be » 
wished if he could see with both eyes.” - 


“ How do you know he does not sce?” 
said the gentleman. “I have passed 
my hand over and ayer that side of his 
head (said he,) and his eye-lids never. 
flinch, but on the other side they close 
instantly.” The horse was found to 
be really blind of one eye, and a blind 
man was the first to perceive the im- 
perfection. N. B, 












I ALCIBIADES, 

i BAD ES, when a young man, 

Lous are 3 struggle Witha strong ner- 

the on entering the assembly of 
People. Socrates tried to encou- 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


a Ae 


rave and animate him: “ You do not 
care much for that cobler?’ said be, 
naming him. Alcibiades agreed.—* Or 
that public crier?” resumed Socrates ; 
“ or that tent-maker?' ‘The son of Cli- 
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520 Cornucopia :—Earthquakes in Spanish America, 


neas assenfed.—“ And is not the whole 
Atheitian people,” said Socrates, “ made 
up of this sort of persons? If you are 
indifferent about them singly, you may 
surely be indifferent about them in the 
niass.” 

SAXON LAW. 

The Saxons had a law, that who- 
soever had committed theft, if the goods 
were found in the house, all his family 
were made bond, even to the children 
in the cradle. ‘This law was abrogated 
by Canute, the Dane, who ordained, 
that only the malefactor, and such as 
aided him, should endure the punish- 
ment; and that the wife (unless the 
thing stolen were found under her lock,) 
should not be deemed guilty of her 
husband’s offence, 


POINTS. . 

Fabretfi, in his collection of ancient 
inscriptions, published at Rome in 1699, 
observes, that “the ancients placed 
Points at the end of every word; but 
scarcely ever at the end of a line, though 
sometimes after every syllable.” ‘This is 
exemplified in—AD. FINIBUS. OB. VENE- 
Rif. DUM. TAXAT. ‘This singular mode 
was used in the third century. 

It has been said that these Points 
were placed in epitaphs, in order to ex- 
cite sympathy and grief in the mind of 
the reader by these frequent pauses. 
But we find in Lupi ( Epitaphium Seve- 
ve) the following inscription, which is 
full of Points, without any sentiment of 
pity or sorrow : : 

IMP. CAES. M. AN. TO. NT. O. 

GOR. DI. A. NO. PI. O. FE. LI. CT.. 

AVG. P. M. TRIB. POT. IT. COS. PP, 

COR. NE. LI. A, PRE. TEX. TA. TA, 
IVI, NAM. PI. E. TA. TEM. E. IVS. 

QVE. SYOS. ET, 
DI. Ci. VM. 
EN. TI. AM. SV. AM. 
BA. VIiT. 

It would have been scarcely less in- 
telligible had it stood without sepa- 
ration— 

TOTHEEM PERORCA ESARM.ANTONIOCOR- 
DIANPIOVSFORTVNATEAVGVSTVS, &c. 
In this mote the most ancient manu- 

scripts now extant were written. 
REVENUES. 

In the 12th of Henry IV. the feve- 

hucs and profits of the kingdom, toge- 


‘ther with the subsidies of wool and 


tenths of the clergy, amounted {to no 
more than 48,000/., of which 24,600 
marks were allotted for the household 
expence; most of the-rest to guard the 
sea aust defeuce of this kingdom in 





Ireland, and the domini 
In the 9th of Hewy Vonet France, 
amounted’ to 55,7347. 10s, ioe 
12th of Queen Elizabeth, the. me 
the kingdom (besides the Werte a 
Duchy of Lancaster,) were 188 97a 
the payments and assignments, 116, , 
13s., of which the household was 40 py 

ay, 1604 the sT, 
40,0000.” admiralty wa 

ALPHABET. 

Now that schools for the instruction 
of the common peopie are about to be 
opened all over Europe, which cay 
hardly fail to give a new impulse to 
public mind, analogous to the introduc. 
tion of printing ; a continental projector 
suggests the adoption of a new and 
rational alphabet, and the reprintal ig 
it of all elementary books. This will 
at once obliterate all extant literature, 
and enable the rising generation to 
use epurated editions of all standard 
books, 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

The Scots had a custom (which be 
gan i the time of Ewen LIL) that the 
king and his successors should sleep the 
first night with every woman whose hus- 
band held lands immediately from the 
crown; and the lords and gentlemen 
with those whose husbands were their 
tenants and homagers. ‘This was their 
knight’s service tenure, and continued 
till the days of Maleolm*Conmor, who, 
at the request of his wife Margaret (si- 
ter of Edgar Etheling), abolished this 
law, ordaining that the tenants, by Way 
of commutation, should pay unto ther 
lords a mark in money, which is ye 
in furce, and is called Marcheta Mw 
liere, ee% 
FARTHQUAKES IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

There is a nice gradation m the see 
veral senses; in which an attention to 
the. labours of scientific and capa i 
travellers and voyagers 18 henefictal 
An extended knowledge of physical 
naiure, is probably the first in impor 
tanec,—of political and social =. 
and capabilities, the second. mage 
is also a third kind Tinney . 
if inferior to the two former 11. 
consequence, Is, prot Bom 
delightiul to the general enquis'- 
may be denomiiated, the light theawe 
by the works of accomplished, trav 
on the extensive compatibility o %. 
human mind. How many yi 
the eye of invagination, nay, er pefore 
contemplation of reason, 5 daily 
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hideous and slimy reptiles 
ren even the domesticity of 
in and Guiana, without shuddering; 
pa by the natives of these countries 
thev are jittle regarded; and, as to evils 
of another kind, we all know with what 
apathy myriads endure the overwhelm- 


en of Humboldt; it is contained in his 


account of the earthquakes at Cumana. 
« Asno record exists at Cumana, and 
its archives, on account of the continual 
devastation uf the termites, or white 
ants, contain no document that goes 
further than a hundred and fifty years ; 
we are unacquainted with the precise 
dates of its ancient earthquakes. We 
oly know, that in times nearer our 
own, the year 1766 was the most fatal 
to the colonists. On the 2ist October, 
in that year, the city of Cumana was 
entirely destroyed. The whole of the 
houses were overturned in the space of 
afew minutes, and the shocks were 
hourly repeated for fourteen months. 
During the years 1766 and 1767, the 
inhabitants of Cumana encamped in the 
streets, and they began to build their 
houses, when the earthquakes took 
place only once a month.” Again— 
“Tradition. states, that, in the earth- 
quake of 1766, as well as in another 
very remarkable one in 1794, the shocks 
were only horizontal variations; it was 
on the disastrous day of the 14th De- 
cember, 1797, that, for the first time at 
Camana, the motion was felt ‘by the 
raising up of the ground. More than 
four-fifths of the city were thus entirely 
destroyed; but, happily, the most violent 
stock was preceded by a slight undu- 
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lating motion ; ‘so that the greater part 
of the inhabitants could abcipe tates 
streets, and a small number only of 
those perished, who had assembled in 
the churches. It is a generally received 
opinion at Cumana, that the most de- 
structive earthquakes are announced 
by very feeble oscillations, and by a 
hollow sound, which does not escape 
the observation of persons habituated to 
this kind of phenomenon. In this fatal 
moment, the cries of—Misericordia,. it 
trembles! it trembles! are every where 
heard, and it is very rarely that a false 
alarm is given by a native.” 

Once more—* The earthquakes of 
Cumana are connected with those of 
the West-India islands, and it has even 
been suspected, that they have some 
connexion with the volcanic phenomena 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. .On 
the 4th of November, 1797, the soil of 
the province of Quito underwent such 
a destructive commotion, that, notwithe 
Roe ee extreme feebleness of the 

pulation of that country, nearly fc 
a ener natives perished, barted untae 
the ruins of their houses, swallowed up 
in the crevices, or drowned in lakes that 
were suddenly formed.” 7 
- Such are the facts which may be- 
commodated to human apprehension, 
and which, when past, fade from the 
recollection like the petty sufferings of 
hourly experience. It is trite to ob- 
serve, that extremes meet ; but possibly 
the operation of slight and overwhelm- 
ing calamity may in some degree re~ 
semble. The first demand but. little 
reflection ; the second confound all con- 
sideration: in either case the attention 
is more rapidly at liberty, and escapes 
that pause which is the origin of the 
profoundest impressions, and the most 
untwistable associations. 


REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


—— 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF SIR WM. JONES. 
(From a valuable Journal published at Bris- 
tol, called “‘ the Bristol Memorialist.”) 


Lanb’s Building, 21 Ma the Calen- 
dar; 21 Noobs the pb desy 1782. 


My dear Pritchard, 
| HAVE called anxiously at the sta- 
c tioner’s, every now and then, for the 
tmonth—no letter from Oldbury: I 
ay called there this morning with in- 
eating anxiety—no letter fram Old- 
eat or Thornbury, or Hawkesbury ; or 
i) other bury. Are you dead and bu- 
Me farnest, my dear Arthur; or are 
®NTHLY Mae. No. 292. 


-ou ill? The last idea gives me alarm ; 
for it is impossible to conceive that you 
forget my existence, or that you stand 
upon the form of regular answers to 
your letters, Many thanks for your's 
dated 17th April—it was short, but 
agreeable to mé. You will ask why £ 


have not answered it, and will be. 


anxious also for my health: I will inform 
you; earnestly hoping Bat you will burn 
this, or at least take s care of it. 
We parted on the ok ioe wenee ot 
it not?) the of Ap 
a (was, xX I reached 
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522 Original Letter of Sir W. Jones. 


I reached Oxford on the Monday, and 
found letters in college, which I did not 
look at till I had dined in the common 
room; I read them at six o’clock: one 
was from Lord Shelburne, dated the 
9th, desiring to see me instantly: I put. 
four horses to my chaise ; travelled all 
night, and saw his lordship early the 
next morning: the same day I was pre- 
sented to all the new ministers. A great 
place had been kept open for me above 
a fortnight: not hearing from me, nor 
knowing where I was, they desponded 
aud disposed of it. Particulars you 
shall know when we meet: had parlia- 
ment been dissolved I should have had 
a seat in it immediately. I thought of 
you, and resolved, if possible, to procure 
you some genteel place in an office of 
state; this resolution I will never aban- 
don. From that day to this I have 
been in hot water; you will see your 
friend more than parboiled, unless we 
meet soon. I have had no time for 
writing by daylight, and I do not think 
it prudent to strain my eyes by candile- 
light. . After all, in these five weeks, I 
have been on the point of being under- 
secretary of state, on the point of being 
a member of parliament, on the point of 
being an India judge ; yet I am neither 
under-secretary, ner in parliament, nor 
a judge, nor likely to be either these five 
or six months. Sir Elijah Impey is re- 
ealled ; but there is no hope of any va- 
cancy being filled up this year, nor of 
any bill being passed this session. I 
have been mentioned in the cabinet, and 
have the highest interest. In the mean 
while our poor friend Mr. Paradise is 
ruining himself here, and losing his 
American estate into the bargain; to 
rescue him and-his fangily from destrac- 
tion 1 have consented to accompany 
him to Virginia, and we propose to set 
out next month: we have no time to 
lose. We shall return as soon as the 
business is finished ; in five or six months. 
I shall then be in time, probably, for 
the judgeship, or some better thing.. We 
shall go first to Paris, thence to a l’rench 
port, and have good accommodations 
on board a swilt-sailing frigate: we 
shall sail directly to the Chesapeak. 
There will be no danger; and, to avoid 
delay in case of capture, we shall have 
passes from Lord Keppell. Have you 
any objection, my dear Pritchard, to 
being of the party in this pleasant 
excursion? I mean in the capacity of 
my. friend and secretary, with a very 

ood allowance from me ; and you might 
be sure of a handsome present from 








[Tan; 1, 
T douse» who esteems you as teh 
0: NO one can esteem " 
You cannot increase or _ OU. More, 
esteem by accepting or rejeot; iy 
offer; in either case you will this 
in my will (after my female friend); frst 
you know, I have no heir i and, 
for. I may die at sea: life is alwa 
uncertain ; and, if you go, I will a. 
you, in case of my death during the 
voyage, a thousand pounds, Which | 
shall take with me in bills, If you wish 
to do something handsome for 
mother during your short absence, | 
will take care, that she shall receive 
punctually from my agents what you 
chuse to give her. Your friend at 
Midgham cannot object, as you vill 
return in a few months. If there Were 
any danger, I would not press you, J 
use no persuasion; I do not presume to 
think of persuading any one: | 
propose; and, if you accept my pro 
posal, you will give me pleasure; if you 
reject it, no pain. As to use, you will 
be of greater use tous both in reading 
and writing than I can describe. Some 
secretary I must have. 22 May, 
Here I left off to dine with the Bishop 
of St. Asaph—Who, do you think, were 
at table? None less than your future 
uncle and aunt, Sir G***** and Lady 
M****—between us, a stupid uncle and 
no very elegant aunt! but of this not a 
word. I have just read the Newspaper, 
and am sorry to see old Mr. Poynts, of 
Somersetshire, in the Gazette. By the 
way, could not you make your visit to 
Midgham now upon your little grey, 0 
that we might have a chance of meeting 
there, or at Oxford, where I shall soon 
spend a day or two? I conclude, that 
my friends at Midgham will come to 
town for a little amusement at Rane- 
lagh, some time this month. In short, 
my dear Pritchard, the case is very 
simple—I have not abandoned India, 
but: shall not be able to go .this year; 
in the meanwhile I shall accompany Wy 
friend Paradise, in order to prevent his 
ruin, to Virginia, and shall return 6 
next spring-fleet sails for India:,if you 
will be of the party, I will ensure you 
much pleasure, much health, much 
knowledge of the world; anda know 
ledge of men and things will be grad 
sary to qualify you for any for 
my interest may hereafter Leger did 
you. I would add, much profit, if tne 
not know your disinterestedness ; re na 
man, however generous, ought to 
disinterested as to neglect any 
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a be 
ring a fortune: you wi 

by pay footing of a gentleman. 
‘<e will have his servant, so that 

“1 give you no trouble, except per- 
tein witing for him and making his 
for he says he can write with none 

so well as with yours. As we go on 
board a man-of-war, we shall have a 
charming voyage, and see a delightful 
country, as your sister will tell you. 
Should any accident happen, or should 
you change your mind at Paris, you 
may return easily and I will bear all 
your expenses back. We shall go from 
Dover to Calais, but this is a secret.— 
If I die in America, you may return 
with Paradise, who would treat you as 
a friend and a gentleman. Let me 
add, that, if I should be named a com- 
missioner for peace, you will be better 
qualiied to act as my secretary by 
knowing French, so well as you will 
know it, by conversing with the French 
oficers on board, and by having been in 
America. I trust you are in perfect 
health: the journey and voyage will 
confirm it; and, if you should again be 
ill, you may have as good advice and 
assistance on board a French ship of 
warasin London. Neither you nor I 
should fear to engage our enemies; but 
we would not fight our countrymen; 
and, in case of an engagement, (which 
is not likely to happen) we should be 
employed in assisting the wounded and 
following the directions of the surgeon. 


I have stated the good and the bad of . 


this reasonable scheme; but wish we 
could converse about it for an hour or 
two, If you rejectit, and chuse rather 
lorisque the haughty behaviour of some 
uoble or wealthy master, I will leave 
my opinion of your excellent character 
(as far as I have been able to discover 
it) with my friend Mr. Poyntz, who 
knows how much.I value you; and, on 


my return, I will retain my resolution - 


of contributing all in my power to your 
advancement and fortune here ka in 
ndia, Write to me soon with all that 
= 8s, spirit, and manliness, which 
love, and which we both possess in a 
rm degree. You know my opinion, 
at all honest men are equal, and the 
tomy peasant on a level; there- 
’ am not a prince, nor youa 
peasant, I could wish | that you ould 
Put yourself wholly on a footing with 
me, and write without form or stiffness, 
Frid on you will receive: this next 
that 2” and I shall be anxious. to know 
you have received it, The manu- 
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script, which you were to copy, ‘has 
been-packed up this month, but my in- 
cessant hurry has prevented my sending 
it. Adieu! and believe that no man 
has a firmer friendship for another than 
that which is sincerely professed for 


you, my dear Arthur, by : 
a Your’s ever, W. Jones. 

ould not your little grey carry you 

un beau matin to Midgham, and, ater 

such a stay at Mr. Poyntz’s as you 

might think discreet, could he not either 


make a visit to my little grey at Oxford, 


or bring you to London, while Mrs. N. 
stays here, that. you might accompany 
her to Ranelagh?—We shall not set out 
this fortnight ; but lose no time in con- 
sidering my proposal ; and be sure, that 
you will be of infinite use to Mr. Para- 
dise and me. Observe, that, as a Will 
is always revocable, I would readily 
give you a bond (which would bind my 
heirs) to leave you a thousand pounds 
stock in case of my death during the 
voyage or journey; but I do not hold 
out this as a lure, for I repeat that, 
though I wish you to be of the party, 
yet I have no pretensions to persuade 

ou, and I know your contempt of gain, 

r. Paradise and I shall want some 
one, who understands farming, to di- 
rect us in leaving orders for the manage- 
ment of the land, if recovered. 

ee oe 
COPY of a LETTER written by BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN ¢o JOSEPH HUEY. 

Sir, Philadelphia; June 6, 1753. 
I received your kind letter of the 
2<. instant, and am glad to hear you ine 
crease in strength. I hope you will 
continue mending till you recover your 
former healthand firmness. Let weknow 
whether you still use the cold-bath, and 
what effect it has... 

As to the kindness you mention, I 
wish it could have been of more service 
to-you; but, if it had, the only thanks 
I should desire is, that you would be 
always equally ready to serve any other 
person that may need. your assistance ; 
and so let good offices go round, for MaDe 
kind are all of a family. . 

For my own part, when I am em- 
ployed in’ serving others, I do not look 


aying debts. 
cat “pettemett, I have received 
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These kindnesses from men I ean only 
return on their fellow-men, and I .can 
only shew my gratitude for these mer- 
cies from God by a readiness to help his 
other children and my brethren; for I 
do not think that thanks and compli- 
ments, though repeated weekly, can 
discharge our real obligations to each 

otber, and much less to our Creator. 
You will in this see my notion of 
good works, and that I am far from 
expecting Heaven by them. By Heaven 
we understand a state of happiness, 
infinite in degree, and eternal in dura- 
tion. I can do nothing to deserve such 
rewards; he that, for giving a draught of 
water toa thirsty person, should expect 
to be paid with a good plantation, would 
be modest in his demands, compared 
with those who think they deserve 
Heaven by the good they do on earth. 
Even the mixed imperfect pleasures we 
enjoy in this world are rather from 
God’s goodness than our own merit: 
bow much more so then the happiness 
of Heaven. For my own part, I have 
not the vanity to think I deserve it; 
the folly to expect, nor the ambition to 
desire it; but content myself in submit- 
ting myself to the will and disposal of 
Him that made me, who has hitherte 
ed and blessed me, and in whose 
atherly goodness I may well confide, 
that He will never make me miserable, 
and that even the afflictions 1 may at 
any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. 
e faith you mention has, doubt- 
Jess, its use in the world; I do not de- 
sire to see it diminished, nor would I 
endeavour to lessen it in any man, but 
J wish it was more productive of good 
works: works of kindness, charity, 
mercy, and public spirit; not holiday 
keeping, sermon reading or hearing, 
ing church ceremonies, or mak- 
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ing, long prayers, filled: with tate 
and com ments, despised even by 
men, and much less of Wise 
the Deity. The worship of Gy’ 
a duty, the hearing or reading of Ser 
mons may be useful ; bat, if a man mag 
on hearing or praying, as too many 
it is as if a tree should value itself to, 
being watered, and putting forth leaves 
though it never produced any fruit, 
Your great Master thought mucj 
less of these outward appearances and 
professions than many of bis moden 
disciples: he preferred the doers of the 
word to the mere hearers; the sq 
that seemingly refused to obey bis 
father, and yet performed his commands 
to him that professed his readiness; the 
heritical though charitable Samaritan, 
to the uncharitable though sanctified 
iest ; and those who gave food to the 
ngry, drink to the thirsty, raiment t 
the naked, entertainment to the stranger, 
and relief to the sick, they never 
heard of his name, he declares shall, in 
the last day, be accepted, when those 
who cry Lord, Lord, who value them 
selves on their faith, though great 
enough to perform miracles, but have 
neglected good works, shall be rejected. 
He professed that he came not to call 
the righteous, but simmers, to repentance; 
which implied his modest opinion, that 
there were some in his time so good 
that they needed not hear even him; but 
now a-days we have scarce a little 
parson who does not thirk it the duty of 
every man, within his reach, to sit undet 
his petty ministrations ; and that who- 
soever omits them offends God.. I wish 
to such more humility, and to you, Sit, 
more health and happiness, being " 
Your friend and humble servant, 


(Signed)  BensaMin FRANKLIN 


Lee EES 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Letter from Wm. Lee, esq. Consul of the 
U. States at Bordeaux, to Dr, Mit- 

chill, of New York. 

EAR Sir—lI beg leave to enclose 
youa letter from Mr. Gard, profes- 
sor at the Deaf and Dumb College in this 
city. He is considered in this country a 
menon ; for, though deaf and dumb, 


is familiar with every branch of litera- &e 


ture and science. He wrote the en- 
closed himself, and brought it to me te 
eorrect, but I thought it best to make 
no alteration - it. & cam assure you he 


is considered far superior to the Abbé 
Sicard, who has acquired so much “ 
brity in Europe for instracting the 

and damb, © Being but twenty-cight 
years of (25% — of eee cunstiti 
tion, he has a large m ; 

ment, and would probably ree a 
his proposed institation cam 
highest perfectioa—I have. the honow 


eH 1816: 
ot. eka Appt’ : 
Sir~You will, perbaps, at 
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1817.] apts, 
ta bert by motives of humanity, 
ba ouraged in my design by some 
= gentlemen and merchants of the 
Uaited States, now in this place; I beg 
ave to call your attention, for a mo- 
to the situation of the unhap 
a “ your country who have the 
Pigortame to be deaf and dumb. Af 
ficted myself with these infirmities, and 
fing eth grat sensibility for all thow 
in the same situation; I have enquired 
of the American gentlemen who have 
visited our Institution in Bordeaux for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
whether there existed any similar esta- 
blishment in the U. States.. Being in- 
formed that no such school had been es- 
tablished with you, and learning that, 
among your deaf and dumb, all those 
who have not the means of coming to 
Europe, were deprived of instruction, I 
feel an ardent desire to devote my la- 
bors and existence to procure for them 
the inestimable blessing of the educa- 
tion of which their organization is sus- 
ceptible, and which is so indispensable, 
both fur their own happiness, and to ren- 
der them useful members of society. 

I was educated myself in the Institu- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb in this city, 
and having acquired, by long applica- 
tion, a perfect knowledge of the most 
approved method of instructing this un- 
fortunate portion of society, I have for 
these cight years exercised the fune- 
tions of teacher—I have also acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. If the American government, 
or benevolent individuals of your coun- 
try, are disposed. to favour an institution 
in the United States, I would willingly 
go there for that purpose. I can pro- 
cure satisfactory testimonials of my 
moral character, and of my capacity for 
teaching the deaf and dumb, from re- 
spectable military and commercial gen-- 
tlemen of the United States, who honor 
me with their friendship and esteem. 1 
shall entirely depend upon the wisdom 
and judgment of the American govern- 
ment, or of the individuals who under- 
take to assist me, in the present esta- 
blishment, to fix the mode and plan of 
Its organization. 

Our Institution here is calculated for 
the poor students, at ihe expence of 
600 Ra ument, which pays for each 
ee franes (about 114 dolls.) 

24,000 (less than 5000 dolls.) for pro- 
wat: and sundry other charges; ‘to 

it 0 be added the expenee of a 

ybeds, linen, &¢. making 
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the aggregate expence abont 1000 franes 
dollars,) for each indi- 
vidual.—The rich pay the expence of 
their children—and if, as I have been | 
told, a eye ae apne of the deaf 
and dumb in the U. States have the 
means of paying for these instructions, 
the expence to the government or a pri- 
vate society would be inconsiderable— 
for myself, I do not claim great emolu- 
ments, my desire and object is. to serve 
an afflicted portion of humanity ; my am- 
bition is to secure a comfortable subsis- 
tence for my family. 
I have the honour to be, with high re- 
spect, sir, your humble servant, 
¥. Garp. : 
eee — hal 
National Advocate. 
i 
THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF AMERICA 
SHOWN TO BE OF THE SAME FAMILY 
AND LINEAGE WITH THOSE OF ‘ASIA; 
BY SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, M.D., PRO- 
FESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW-YORK. 


‘The view which I took of the varie- 
ties of the human race, in my course of 
Natural History, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of New-York, differs in so many 
particulars from that entertained by the 
great zoologist of the age, that I give 
you for information, and without delay, 
a summary of my yesterday’s Icctare te 
my class. } 

I denied, in the beginning, the asser- 
tion that the American aborigines were 
of a peculiar constitution, of a race sué 

encris, and of a copper colour. All 
these notions were treated as fancifuland 
visionary. 

The indigenes of the two Americas 
appear to me to be of the same stock 
and genealogy with the inhabitants of 
northern and southern Asia. The north- 
ern tribes were probably more hardy, 
ferocious, and warlike, than those of the 
south. The tribes of the lower latitudes 
seem to have been greater proficients in 
the arts, particularly of making clothes, 
clearing the ground, and erecting works 
of defence. 

The lel between the people of Ame- 
rica and Asia affords this important con- 
clusion, that on bothcontinents the hordes 
dwelling in the higher latitudes have 


Alans desolated Italy, so the Chlerwns 
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‘and Iroquois prostrated the populous 
settlements on both banks of the 
Ohio. 


The surviving race in these terrible 


‘eonflicts between the different nations 


of the ancient native residents of North 
America, is evidently that of the Tar- 
fars. ‘This opinion is founded upon four 
considerations. 

1. ‘Phe similarity of physiognomy and 

features. His excellency M. Genet, 
late minister-plenipotentiary from France 
to the United States, is well acquainted 
with the faces, hues, and figures of our 
Indians and of the Asiatic 'Tartars; and 
is perfectly satisfied of their mutual re- 
semblance. Mons. Cazeaux, consul of 
“France to New-York, has drawn the 
same conclusion from a careful exami- 
nation of the native man of North 
America and Northern Asia. 

Mr. Smibert, who had been employed, 
as Josiah Meigs, esq. now commissioner 
of the land office ofthe United States, re- 
lates, in executing paintings of Tartar 
visages, for the grand duke of ‘Tuscany, 
was so struck with the similarity of their 


features to those of the Naraganset In- 


dians, that he pronounces them members 
of the same great family of mankind. 
The anecdote is preserved, with all its 
circumstances, in the fourteenth volume 
of the Medical Repository. 

Within a few months I examined over 
and again seven or eight Chinese sai- 
lors, who had assisted in navigating a 
ship from Macao to New-York. The 
thinness of their beards, the bay eom- 
plexion, the black lank hair, the aspect 
of the eyes, the contour of the face, and 
in short the general external character, 
induced every person who observed 
them, to remark how nearly they re- 
sembled the Mohegans and Oneidas of 
New-Y ork. 

Sidi Mellimelli, the Tunisian envoy to 


the United States in 1804, entertained . 


the same opinion, on beholding the 
Cherokees, Osages, and Miamies, as- 
sembled at the city of Washington du- 
ring his residence there. Their Tartar 
physiognomy struck him in a moment. 
2, The affinity of their languages :— 
The late learned and enterprising Pro- 
fessor Barton took the lead in this cu- 
rious enquiry. He collected as many 
words as he could from the languages 
spoken in Asia and America; and he 
concluded, from the numerous coinci- 
‘dences of sound and signification, that 
there must have been a common origin. 
8. The existence - of corresponding 
customs:~I mean at present te state 
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that ‘of: shaving, away. dhevhe: 
scalp, from the f co ana a the 
head, so that nothing is left but Of the 
—e the crown. Sat AUR og 
€ custom of smoki 
solemn occasions, ae the ‘pipe, on 
points of the com 
and to the earth, cameos heavens 
mast credible authority, to om . 
equally the hordes of the Asiatic Tart 
and the bands of the American Sian 

4. The kindred nature of the Indian 
dogs of America and the Siberian dogs 
of Asia:—The animal that lives with the 
natives of the two continents, asadog, is 
very different from the tame and fami 
creature of the same name in 
He is either a. different species, or 3 
wide variety of the same species, But 
the identity of the American and Asiatic 
curs is evinced by several considerations 
Both are mostly white, They have 
shaggy coats, sharp noses, and erect ears, 
They are voracious, thievish, and toa 
considerable degree indomitable, - They 
steal whenever they can, and sometimes 
turn against their masters. They are 
prone to snarl and grin, and they havea 
how] instead of barking. They are em- 
ployed in both hemispheres for labour; 
such as carrying burthens, drawing sleds 
over the snow, and the like; being 
yoked and harnessed for the purpose, 
like horses. 

This coincidence of our Indian dog 
with the Canis Sibericus is a very ie 
portant fact. Tlie dog,—the companion, 
the friend, or the slave, of man in all bis 
fortunes and migrations, thus reflects 
great light upon the history of nations 
and of their genealogy. 

Il. The exterminated race. in- the 
savage encounters between the nations 
of North America in aneient days ap 
pears clearly to have been that of the 
Malays. 

T ™ bodies and shrouds and clothing 
of these individuals have within afew 
years been discovered in the caves 
saltpetre and copperas within the states 
of Kentucky and Tennesce ; their pan 
and exsiceated condition has lead.io . 
ligent gentlemen wha have seen theat 
call them mummies. They ase _ 
the most memorable * the antiqu 
that North America contains. .4™ 
or nation to which thes ome me 
tinct; but in preceding 
the region situated between ere 
tario and Erie on the north, anger 
of Mexico. on the south, and 


.eastwardly by the Alleghany monnla?®, 


and westwardly by the MississipP! es 
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were similar in their origin: 

character to the present inhabitants’ 

of the Pacific Islands and of Austral 
jsia, is argued from various circum- 


9 The sameness of texture in the 

‘» cloth or matting that enwraps the 
mummies, and that which our navigators 
brivg from Wakash, the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and the Fegees. | 

9, The close resemblance there is be- 
tween the feathery mantles brought 
now-a-days from the islands of the South 
Sea, and these wrappers which surround 
the mummies lately disinterred in the 
western states. The plumes of birds 
are twisted or tied to the threads, with 
peculiar skill, and turn water like the 
back of a duck.’ : 

3. Meshes of nets regularly knotted 
and tied, and formed of a strong and 
even twine. 

4. Mockasons or coverings for the 
feet, manufactured with remarkable 
ability, from the bark or rind of plants, 
worked into a sort of stout matting. 

_5, Pieces of antique sculpture, espe- 
cially of human heads and of some other 
forms, found where the exterminated 
tribes had dwelt, resembling the carving 
at Otabeite, New Zealand, and other 
places. 

6. Works of defence, or fortifications, 
overspreading the fertile tract of country 
formerly possessed by these people, who 
may be supposed capable of constructing 
works of much greater simplicity than 
- morais or burial-places, and the 
— fighting-stages of the Society 

7. As far as observations have gone, a 
belief that the shape of the skull and the 
angle of the face in the mummies cor- 
respond with those of the living Malays. 
. I reject therefore the doctrine taught 

y the European naturalists, that the 


nan of Western America differs-in any- 


material point from the man of Easter 
Asia. Had the Robertsons, the Buffons, 
othe als, the De Pauws, and the 
don mecatators upon the American 
mn erand the vilifiers of the American 
nal procured the requisite information 
rng. the hemisphere situated to 
a of us, they would have disco- 


vere . A = ; 
. Pe the inhabitants of vast regions 


— fo the number of many millions, 


co! the same blood and lineage with 
leno ervalued and despised popula- 
Hot America. 'The learned Dr. Wil- 


liamson ha - ; 
= ability, magne, this point with 
ae to go further than te ascer- 
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tain by the correspondences alread 
stated, the identity NM origin and lectins 
tion to the American .and Asiatic na- 
tives. I avoided the opportunity which. 
this grand conclusion afforded me, of 
stating that America was the cradle of 
the human race; of tracing its colonies 
westward. over the Pacific Ocean, and 
beyond the sea of Kamschatka, to new: 
settlements; of following the emigrants 
by land and by water, until they reached 
Eurepe and Africa; and lastly, of fol- 
lowing adventurers from the former of 
these sections of the globe to the planta- 
tions and abodes which they found and 
occupied in America. I had no inclina- 
tion to oppose the current opinions rela- 
tive to the place of man’s creation and 
dispersion. .I thought it was scarcely 
worth the while to inform an European, 
that, on coming to America, he had {eft 
the new world behind him for the pur- 
pose of visiting the O_p. It ought, 
nevertheless, to be remarked, that there 
are many important advantages derived 
to our reasoning from the present 

ner of considering the subject. "The 
principles being now established, they 
will be supported by a further induction 
of facts aud occurrences, to an extent 
and an amount that it is impossible, at 
this moment, fairly to estimate. And 
the conclusions of Jefferson, Lafon, and 
others favourable tothe greater antiquity 
of American population, will be daily 
reinforced and confirmed. 

Having thus given the history of these 
races of man, spreading so extensively 
over the globe, [ considered the human 
family under three divisions: 

First, the TAWNY ..man, .compre- 
hending the Tartars, Malays, Chinese, 
the American Indians: of every tribe, 
Lascars, and other people of the same 
cast and breed. From these seemed to 
have proceeded two remarkable varic- 
ties; to wit,— f 

Secondly, the White man, inhabiting 
naturally the countries in Asia and Ku- 
rope situated north of the Mediterranea 
Sea; and, in the course of his adven- 
tures, settling ail over the world, 
Among these I reckon the Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux. 

Thirdly, the Black man, whose proper 
residence is in the regions south of 
Mediterranean, particularly toward the 
interior of Africa.. The people of Papua 
and Van Diemen’s Land seem to be of 
this class. 

It is, gencrally supposed, and by many 
able and ingenious men too, that exter- 
na! physical causes, and the —" 

° 
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ef circumstances which they call cli- 
mate, have wrought all these changes in 
the human form. I do not, however, 
think theni capable of explaining the 
differences which exist among the na- 
tions. ‘There is an internal physical 
eause of the greatest moment, which 
has scarcely been mentioned. . This is 
the generative influence. If, by the act 
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tionally conclude, with 

pringprans that the procrea y 
pe the features, ti ' 

and give other potalindshete — 
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POESY; an Ope.* 


W HEN seeks the weary nurse to close 
. A wakeful infant’s eye, 
The well-remember’d cadence flows 

Of some soft lullaby : 
Man’s earliest hour is sooth’d by thet, 
Friend of the infant, Porsy. 


When seeks an anxious sire to sway 
The purpose of his son, 

In smooth and metrical array 
Paternal ethics run: 

Parent and child are bound to thee, 

Friend of the stripling, Pozsy. 


When happy in his ardent suit 
A lover seeks to prove, 

He mingles with the warm salute 
Melodious words of love : 
Much is his passion bound to thee, 

Friend of the lover, Pozsy. 


Tn every country, every clime, 
Which saw the morn of man, 
His efforts to depicture time 
With Poesy began : 
The first rude sketch of history 
Lived in thy numbers, Pozsy. 


When fathers of an early age 
- Would have the truth endure, 
hey gave to Memory’s faithful 
The hymn chastised and neh 
Sweet flow’d our prime theology, 
Taught by the lip of Pozsy, 


The sage of Samos lov’d to roam 
In search of wisdom bold, 
And brought the sacred treasure home 
: Enwrapt in verse of gold ; 
Then Greece, delighted, clung to thee, 
Wisdom, adorn’d by Pogsy. 


The purest strain Devotion knows 
0 Solyma belongs, 
Though sweet Judea’s incense rose, 
More sweetly rose her songs : 
Sweet rang the harp when struck by thee, 
Priestess of Heaven | high Poxrsy ! 


If gold and jewels lend their aid 
To deck an idol god ; 

Or Truth’s sincerer vow is paid 
On Nature’s simple sod : 

* Never before published, and not contained 
im the volume of ms by THE SAME au- 
THOR, which hath recently appeared under 
the title of “4 Wreath from the Wiin 
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Falsehood and Truth are bound to thee,. 
Devotion-breathing Posy, 


The savage who, contented, dines 
On acorns of the wood ; 
The Ny vpbes who still repines 
id store of costly food : 
Delighted each to dwell with thee, 
Each loves alike fair Pozsy. 


The carter pacing near his team, 
The milkmaid o’er her pail, 
Carol the rude heroic theme, ’ 
Or soft domestic tale : 
Brown Labour smiles when cheer'd by thee, 
Friend of the rustic, Possy. 


When every beam deserts the sky, 
Hope’s every anchor fails, 
Her balm if Poesy supply 
That lenient balm avails: 
Much are the wretched bound to thee, 
Friend of the friendless, Pozsy. 


When with his years his pleasites wane, 
When eve embrowns the cell, 

The weary mortal loves again 
With Poesy to dwell : 

As youth, so age, is bound to thee, 
Friend of our nature, Possy. 


When into being spake the word 
This universal frame, 

The morning-stars, with glad accords 
Creative Love proclaim : 

Nature’s first debt was paid by thee, 

First-born of Nature, Pozssy. 


When suns, when systems, fade away, 
And they must fade ¢'er long, 
The business of eternal day 
Will be eternal song : 
Exhaustless then thy theme shall bey 
Heaven-born, immortal, Porsy. 
Accora MontTis-Amenb 
Coalbrookdale. 
—>——- 


THE FAREWELL. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NARRATIVE 
MANCE, INTERSPERSED WITH POSTE): 


UCY, adieu, and oh! may. sever 
Anguish mar thy bosom’s peace; 
Though with thee I part for evers 
Still to love I ne’er can ceases 


Thinkest thou that I can hate his ‘ 
Him the youth thy heart approves 
No ! I rather would elate him 
With the hope that Lucy loves set 
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ht of mine shall wrong him, 
Nat ocd impair his fame ; 

ali the-virtues that belong him — 

Shall for me remain the same. 
Sasher would I, than offend him, 
(Though it give my bosom pain). 
To thy favour recommend him, 

Worthy of thy love again. 

any hours of anguish 

Pigeon 2 sleepless bed ; 


14 by thee to hopeless languish 
ere theid dyes have shed:— 





By the tears 


those auburn ringlets flowing, 

A Cracefa o’er thy polished brow : 
By those ruby lips, bestowing 

Smiles on all save me below :—= 
By those azure orbs of brightness, 

Which with dazzling lustre glow : 
And that heart of thine of lightness,’ 

Which has never tasted woe :—= 


More, fair maid ! [ cannot love thee, 
Thao, forsooth, I love thee now ; 
Deeming nought on earth above thee, 


, Half so dear to me as thou. 
Yet, farewel, and oh ! may never 
‘ey Anguish mar thy bosom’s peace ; 


Though I part with thee for ever, 
Still to love I ne’er can cease. 
' M, W. Liury. 
ie -- 
ELEGY 
T0 THE MEMORY OF JOHN LOWE, 


Author of the pathetic and popular Ballad, 
“ Mary’s Dream.” 

(John Lowe was born at Kenmore, in Galloway, in 
the year 1750; he now lies buried near Fredericks- 
burgh, Virginia, under the shade of two palin- 
trees; but not a stone is there on which to write, 
Pinan hee no more forme.” See Cromeh’s 
Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.) 

rar distant retiring, the Muse folds her 

pinions, 
Attuning her lyre to the dictates of woe ; 

Far distant from Scotia’s enlightened do- 

minions, : 
She mourns the sad fate of her favourite 


Lowe, 
The wild flow’rs are faded that deck’d the sage 
On which he delighted 

0 which he deli at morning to ’ 
And sing to the Naiads that padret corel 

fountain, 
" Whe weep for thine absence, sweet bard of 

Kenmore, 


The banks of Rapp*hanock his cold clay’s im- 
muting, p 
And thither she wanders in sorrow to weep; 
Clouds of oblivion his worth are ob- 
Scuring, 


The sparks of his genius O never shall sleep. 


— 


We, High 00 a rock his favorite arbour stdod, 
tar Ken’s fair bank, amid a verdant wood ; 

th its grateful shade at ease he lay, 

wae! the beauties of the rising day; _ 

_tulst with mellifluous’ fays the groves did 
jot He also ists | 

“¥ $0 join’d. Lowe's Morning. 
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Beneath the tall pie-tree majestic sapending, 


wn youthful Vertumnus implanted 
store ; 
Where blooms the wide climber, its claspers 
«= extending, 
» She found the lone grave of the bard of 
‘os mt 
ow low on the grave-sward, dejected! i 
’ Ai ee mabe ecleaes wih herpes 
ar distant her wailing the mock-bi ird’s di 
fusing, ; . 
And Echo responsive the Dryads inspire ; 
Who pause from their sporting, and pensively 


ponder, 
And sigh with the zephyrs that undulate o’ers 
Who oft hear the feeling, as thither they 
wander, | 
Breathe, “ Peace tothine ashes, sweet bard 
of Kenmore—”? 


And those that are love-lorn, and strangers to 
gladness, | 
By smooth- flowingKen,or the murmuringDee; 
Who seek from their fute-strings a balm for 
their sadness, . 
Shall find it in breathing a requiem for thee. 
And, Airds,as thy beauties are genially blooming, 
Amidst thy recesses shall Pity deplore, 
That mute is her minstrel, with grief unas- 


suming, 
While Memory reveres him as bard of Ken- 
more. . A, : Ky N Ee ~ 


= 
DAVID'’s LAMENTATION ror SAUL 
Ts and JONATHAN. 
E 


beam of the mighty is mantled im 
His glory is set in the blaze of its light ; 


night, 
His bow-string is shaftless, his spear is at rest, . 
His sabre unwaving, and sighless his breast. 


The beauty of Jacob is laid in the dust, “ 


~ His armour is broken, and canker’d with rust ; 


His eye is in darkness, a spot on its ray, 

His vigour is death, and his bloom is decay. 

The hills of Gilboa shall summer no more, 

Jehovah’s anointed hath stain’d them with gore; 

Their trees shall be leafless, their verdure 
destroy’d, , 

Their altar a ruin, and Nature a void« 

Philistia shall triumph—the pulse of the brave, 

Whose thrill was destruction, is lost in the 


| ve: 

One sptrit sublim’d them—adversity tried— 

They existed in love, and in unity died. 

Weep, daughters of Jacob, for Saul and his son; 

Asene your bright harps to the deeds they 
have done ; 

The arm of the'lion, the foot of the roe, 

Weep, daughters of Jacob, be mighty in woe. 

Ob, Jonathan ! Jonathan ! ghostless art thous 

There’s gore on thy visage, and dust on thy 
brow : 

Yet the angel of Beauty is lingering bys 

She sevele sa rapture, and flits to the sky- 

Yes, thou art a corse, be thy gic nem 

iverging in glory, and beaming 1n love - 

And Priendship is blasted, and saintless her 
shrine, . * . 

My soul has no kindred, and anguish _— 


Wantegee y  PROCFEDINGS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC so¢iEty 


—_—— 


{MPORTANT EVIDENCE given before a 


COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS 
on EDUCATION. 


Mr. Wm. Freeman Lloyd. 


RE you acquainted with the state 

of the children of the poor in the 

metropolis ?—Yes; chiefly from my ac- 

quaintance with Sunday schools, and 

with those who conduct them, and from 

having visited the poor at their own ha- 
bitations. 

Are you able to form an opinion of 
the number of children educated in Sun- 
day schools in the metropolis?—I have 
drawn out a statement as nearly as 


Sunday Schools. Scholars, 
East London District . « 9,291 
Ditto . . . Adults .. 5380 
West London District ° « 8,708 


Southwark ditto : ‘ . 7,561 
North aud Central ditto ‘ .» 9,520 





35,460 
I think there are several Sunday schools 
either not known or not reported in the 
above: I think the number of Sunday 
scholars in the metropolis is about 
40,000. 
How many teachers are employed in 
those schools ?— About 4000. 
What difference is there between a 
Sunday school and a day school ?—Sun- 


day schools instruct those poor children 


whose time is fally employed in labour 
during the week days, and to them this 
is the only opportunity of gaining in- 
struction; the children also learn their 
lessons during the weck, to repeat to 
their teachers on Sunday; and the 
teachers visit their children at their own 
habitations, and procure the co-operation 
of their parents, and watch over their 
conduct as much as they can. 

If children were not clothed in paro- 
chial schools, but that expense saved, 
might not a much greater number of 
children be educated than are now, in 
the respective parishes of London ?— 
Certainly, the expense of clothing one 
child would educate sevctal; a great 
many more might have instruction; J 
suppose nearly the whole uneducated 
peor of the metropolis, 

Do you think it is better to give edu- 
cation to a great number, than instruc- 
tion and clothing only to a few 2—Cer- 
tainly, mach better. 

Would not ogcasional elothing, by 
way of reward, have a better effect than 


(Tan. 3, 


ES, 
regular clothing at certain pei 
conceive’ se, because it weld ent 
pectedly and conditional, Wher. 

Would children be more 
meet with employment, in a ie t 
if they were better educated —Tt iy 
of the first enquiries we make a” 
want servants in trade, how they - 
been educated; and they are y fe 
quently incapacitated from filling 
situations, because they have not ber 
taught when young. 

Do you know whether eepers 
and wholesale houses, in the city, prefer 
youths from the country, to those boi 
and educated in London !—Very fre. 
quently so, 

Do they paves youths in the various 
capacities po warehousemen 
and clerks, and, in short, in all-the de. 
partments of trade ?—In most eases they 
certainly do prefer lads from the 
country. : 

Are they also preferred as domestic 
servants ’—In general, so far as my ex- 
perience extends. 

For what reason are they preferred’— 
Because their character is better known, 
their morals more frequently uncoits- 
minated ; and I think the edacato of 
those who are sent off to town has been 
much better attended to than those per- 
sons born in London. 

Have ‘you any idea how many young 
men come up to London annually to 
seek for situations, both domestic and in 
trade?—It is impossible to speak with 
any accuracy; but I have heard many 
intelligent men, who have had long ¢x- 
perience on the subject, calculate that 
nearly 10,000 come up annually, 

Including footmen, porters, andclerks 
— All descriptions of servants. 

Are you acquainted with any of the 
principals of the trading and commicrcial 
houses of the city of London ?—Yes, 
many of them. ; 

: Do you know whether they originally 
came from the country, or were bom i 
London ?—I should thi 
came from the country. 

Is it not a re J the 
known, that the large proportion of 
housekeepers in the city of London 
came from the country ?—Yes, 1 
ceive so. 

And generally: without property 


Most of them, { think. 


They have generally riset yhes 


muy 


own merit? Yes, from 
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a from inferior situati 
them ior situations ; 
Pi Ke risen from their attention to 
oe and good education. Several 
of our lord mayors have risen from clerks’ 


Have they chiefly risen by their own 
merit, and having bad the advantages of 
s asefal education ?— Yes, I conceive so, 
and a steadiness and perseverance in 
their conduct. 

Is there much difference between the 
moral character of the Scotch and frish? 
—No one, who has been accustomed to 
visit them. at their own habitations, can 
have failed io observe a marked and de- 
cided distinction, 

Whence does ‘this. distinction arise ? 
—The Scotch are constantly taught, 
when young, to read their Bibles, and 
accustomed to moral and religious in- 
struction. 

From your knowledge of the trading 
vorld, and of the children of the poor, 
do you think a more extensive plan of 
education would be a public benefit ?—I 
think it would be ene of the greatest 
public benefits. 

Would it, in your opinion, lessen pub- 
lic crimes?—I have no doubt o: it; for 
the most guilty criminal characters are 
commonly the most ignorant ; in fact we 
caonot get them to stay in our schools ; 
ve have sometimes gathered them from 
the highways, and brought them into our 
schools, but we could never keep them 
long together. 

From your knowledge of the benefits 
af education, is it your opinion that a 
more extended plan would greatly pro- 
hote the public benefit?—I think it 
Would exceedingly so; in Wales, owing 
to the general establishment of Sunday 
schools there, in one or two of the 
counties the prison-doors have been 
thrown open, and I attribute it to edu- 
cation, because nearly every individual 
throughout those counties attended the 
schools, . 

The Rev. Wm. Johnson, 

You are master, chaplain, and ac- 
Comptant, of the Central National 
— situated in Baldwin’s-gardens ? 
aur many children are educated 

‘-—About 860 boys and girls. 
ee many boys and how many girls? 
we hundred and sixty boys, and 
hundred girls, 
you receive the children of per- 
Lan not members of the Church of Kng- 


“~ Yes, we do; there is ne question 
eign ‘9. any. parent xespecting, their 
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What sort of religious instruction do 
sr give the children?—The course of 
rengious tstruction is, we begin with: 
the Lord’s Prayer, a short an before 
and after meat, the two first collects at 
morning aad evening service, taken 
from the Liturgy of the Charch of Eng- 
land; a prayer on taking their place in 
chureh, aud on leaving it; the church’ 
catechism, and then the same broken 
into short questions; and the highest 
Class of children, or classes, use Cross- 
man’s Introduction to the Christian 
Religion. 

Do you take those children to church? 
—The school-room is licensed, not hay- 
ing any accommodation in the ehureh ; 
the majority of them attend divine ser- 
vice there, according to the form of the 
Church of England ; but, on an average, 
one huudred go to the parish church. 

Have you in fact, according to the 
best of your knowledge, many children” 
of Dissenters in that establishment ?— 
Many are Dissenters, and Dissenters-of 
every description. 

As nearly. as you can estimate, how. 
many may there be?—I cannot ted! that 
exactly. 

Are there twenty ?—More than that; - 
I might say one-third, if not one-half, 
are Dissenters ; and at this time we have’ 
seven Jews, 

Do you include in your class of Dis- 
senters the children of people called 
Methodists ?—Certainly ; and also those 
whose parents go to Spafields chapel. 

What is the yearly expense of Bald- 
win’s-garden schoo! ?—-The yearly ex- 
pense is nearly 1801, a-year. Tact both 
as accomptant aud chaplain, and in the 
capacity of the under-secretary to the 
national schgols generally, as well as 
schoolmaster 

What is yOur salary altogether?—One 





hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 


“How much of that as schoolmaster? 
—I should think about 80/, or 100/.; but 
it is not kept separate. 

What gh yearly expense of slates, 
books, &e. as nearly as you can tell ?— 
The books, as far as I can judge, about 
201. a-year; slates and pencils, 102, or 
121. This calculation I take to be con- 
siderably over the mark ; for a complete 
set of our elementary books cost only. 
six-pence, and the same set of books, 


~ op an average, will serve three children, 


in succession, before the books ate worm 
out. Each: slate costs three-halfpence ; 
the pencils, two-pence ; pens and ink, 
two-pence halfpenny; making eight- 
pense fog each child, We, do not use 

3Y2 paper 
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paper more than once a-week, at 
present. Ry 

Who is the president of this institu- 
tion?—-His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. . 

At the commencement of the school, 
is any part of divine service performed 
by you ?—By one of the boys. 

hat is reaad?—The two Collects of 
fhe morning service, the Lord’s Prayer, 
aud the Grace of our Lord. 

Any thing at the breaking up of the 
school?—The Collects of the evening 
service only, and, in addition to that, 
one verse from oe Evening Hymn is 
sung, or the Doxology. 

‘ The Rev. Geo Gaskin, D.D. 

Are you secretary to the Society in 
Bartlett’s-buildings for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge ?—Yes; and the So- 
ciety has always had for one of its lead- 
ing objects the assistance of parochial 
schools in connexion with the Church of 
England, and that from the year 1698, 
which is the date of our foundation. 

In what way do you render assistance 
to’ parochial sehools?—By assisting 
them with books at about half the prime 
cost, that is one of the modes; all the 
books that are used in the parochial 
schools of London, and not only in Lon- 
don, but all over England, where they 
apply for them, they have them on the 
terms of the society, which is about half 
prime cost. 

In order to render assistance to any 
schoal, do you require they should com- 
ply with any other terms than being 
merely connected with the Church of 
England 7—No. 

What should you say, one year with 
another, was about your expenditure ?— 
Last year our expenditure was little 
less than 40,000/. and your income 
was not so much; our expenditure ex- 
ceeded our income. I have not a very 
accurate statement of it present, but, 
upon consideration, I rather think the 
income was about 40,000/. and the ex- 
penditure was nearer 50,0002. 

Richard Corp, esq. 

Have you brought the account of the 
admission of children into Christ’s Hospi- 
tal ?—The account of certain children, to 
which the committee alluded to, T have ; 
here are seven accounts of the admis- 
sion of the children who have been com- 
plained of as improper objects of 
charity, 

By whom was the preceeding in 
Chancery instituted respecting these 
cases?—By a petition of individuals, 
who were understood to be a certain 






Proceedings of Public Societies. 


(Dany 
number of the seleet COMMItLES aya: 
ed by the court of Common Coun: 
“To inquire and report whether 
Corporation of the City of London 
any and what means of obtaiaigg 
quiry into, and reforming, the 4 


tions and admissions of chilies 


the hospital; and who, in iat 
such petition, acted under the rent 
tion of the Court of Common Council 
whereby it was referred to the 
committee to take such ar 
business as they should be advised” 

Do you remember the names of 

Sa tar any 
of the individuals who promoted that 
proceeding, and that signed that peli 
tion?—I remember * some names whe 
signed the petition ; Mr, Waithman and 
Alderman Goodbehere were two : there 
were fourteen persons signed. |’ 

Upon what ground did the applica 
tion to the chancellor proceed <1 
stating that the governors had admitted 
children improper objects of a charit. 
ble institution, or to that effect, 

Do you recollect, for instance; any 
objections that were made to Tho. Ford 
Penn’s admission ?—There was no ob- 
jection ever stated to his admission. 

In the course of those proceedings in 
Chancery, were thére any stated?—The 
objections were, like all the others, that 
they were generally in circumstances w- 
fit for a charitable institution, 

Were any particulars gone into with 
respect to Penn, in the proceedings in 
Chancery ?—There was an affidavit, io 
Chancery, of Charles Turner, esq. of 
Mount-hill House, near Rochester, 
stating that the man was in opulent cr- 
cumstances, and able to maititaip and 
educate his children without the assis- 
tance of the hospital, and giving: the 
particulars of his income and property. 

~ Was there any evidence given In al- 
swer to Mr. Turner’s affidavit, and m 
support of Penn’s statement in his cert 
ficate ?—The boys were discharge 

Were they discharged upon this pre- 
ceeding being instituted in Chancery — 
They had left the school before that 
time. 

Was there any answer made to Mr. 
Turner’s affidavit, or any other evidence 
given to show that Penn was 

ressed circumstances ?—I believe & 
ference was made to the affidavit; ¥° 
had only those presentations 
tion to that affidavit. i was vere 
to Rochester to acquire what 
tion I could, but could not find any per 


son able to state in what cireumsianes me ae 


belied, bi 
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Did you to the clergyman of 
the parish ‘I inquired of many house- 
keepers in the street where he lived, but 
got of the clergyman. 

Did you enquire of the housek 
gho lived next door to him ?—I believe 
[inquired of the person who succeeded 
to his trade in the very house; and all 
that 1 could collect was, that he was a 

nurious mah, and close as to the 
uation of his property. 
Bat you did not inquire of the two 
ple who lived next door to him ?—I 
think I did; also of a gentleman who 
had many years resided there, a tenant 
of the hospital’s, in the hope of his be- 
ing able to give me information, but he 
could not. 

How long after Mr. Penn’s death did 
you go to Rochester?—When the bill 
was filed in 1811. 

When did he die ?—In 1808, 

Did the governors put in an answer to 
the before-menti affidavit ?—I be- 
lieve they did. - 

Are you aware of what answer they 
made to this complaint respecting 
Penn'—I have not a copy of the bill 
and answer. 

Are you aware of what evidence was 
produced to rebut the accusation con- 
lained in the affidavit which has been 
read’—There was no other opportunity 
that we had, but producing the presenta-- 
tions themselves. | 

What were the objections made to 
Young’s two children ?—They had left 
the hospital before the proceeding took 
place, but the affidavits in Chancery 
went to shew that Young, the father, 
died worth somewhere about 50007, sub- 
ject to debts; he was known to have 
been ashopkeeper in no flourishing cir- 
cumstances ; there was an affidavit, also, 
of Mr. Young’s brother, stating that 


Young’s income did not in his life-time ~ 


amount to more than 300/., or there- 
abouts, and that his circumstances were 
li no degree better, but rather worse at 
- lime of the child’s admission ; and 
rr he verily believes that what he left, 
ler paying his debts, would not afford 
al Income of more than 200/. a-year ; 
— states the freehold estate at 
(., instead of 15214, which the other 
- avit made it; and that, during his 
“lime, he was much afflicted with the 
stone, Which rendered him incapable of 
any active employment. 


ry there any evidence as to 


John W . 
yatt Lee, esq. of Munden-hall, 
Pear Malden, stating cemerwlly, that he 


was informed, and believed, that Bridges 
was in opulent circumstances, without 
stating any particulars. 

What were the objections stated to 
Mr. Warren’s case ?—Mr. Warren, 1 
think, attended at the hearing in the 
Court of Chancery, to answer any ques- 
tions, but, I believe, he declined maki 
an affidavit; there was an affidavit of 
John Merrington, who had been church- 
warden and overseer of the poor in his 
parish, and had resided twenty-five years 
in it, stating Mr. Warren’s income, 
from his own knowledge of the particu- 
lars of it, as amounting in the whole to 
1200/. a-year. 

Relate what took place, to the best of 
your recollection, with the assistance of 
the minutes, at the admission of War- 
ren?—At his admission eleven members 
of the committee were present, and some 
conversation of considerable extent 
arose, because a member considered 
Mr. Warren had tov large an income to 
ask for the admission of his son: it was 
put to the vote whether he was a fit ob- 
ject or not, and his admission was order- 
ed by a small majority; then afterwards 
the question came before the committee 
of almoners, upon the 18th of March, 
1809, when a long letter was read from 
the Rev. Dawson Warren, the father, 
upon his ease ; he states, at the bottem 
of his letter, thus: “ When I attended 
the committee, on the admission of my 
boy, I considered that my income, on 
the average of my whole residence at 
Edmonton, had been 7102. per annum ; 
on the average of the three years then 
expired, 850/. If I now consider it u 
to last. Christmas, I should call it 8602, 

That is the close of along statement 
he made respecting his circumstances? 
—It is: the committee thereupon re- 
solved, that the president should be re- 
queste@ to submit that letter to the con- 
sideration of the general court, and to 
order that notice thereof should be given 
in the summons. 

Did the general court take it up in 
pursuance of that notice?—They did ; 
they met the 4th of March, pursuant to 

the notice in the summons, to consider 
the case of the boy Dawson Warren. 

What ing then took place ?— 
I will read the minute of the court, 
which is as follows:—“ After some de- 
bate, it was moved and seconded, that 

the said child should be sent home to 
his father ; upon which an amendment 
was proposed, but, after some further 
debate, withdrawn; the question was 


thep put upon the original on 
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the president considered to be earried in 
the affirmative ; whereupon a division 
was demanded, and in such division the 


nusmbers appeared to be, for the question 


4}, against it 45; the court was then 
moved to resolve, that the governors 
now assembled in court are of opinion, 
that Dawson Warren, admitted on the 
foundation, is not a child that comes 
within the rules and regulatious esta- 
blished for the admission of children to 
the benefits of this charity, but this 
court, in pronouncing this opinion, 
would feel themselves much conceried 
te act with that rigour which would 
prejudice or injure the child, they there- 
fore suffer him to be continued; which 
motion, baviag becn seconded, was, upon 
ibe question being put, carried in the 
negative.” ‘There was nothing further 
done at that meeting. 

What further was done?—On the 
28th of March, 1809, I entered on the 
register his discharge in these words, 
‘“* Dawson Wairen, discharged, with 
cobsent of the president, by his father, 
the minister of Edmonton, in conse- 
quence of the regret he felt upon learn- 
igg that the question respecting the con- 
tinuance of his son upon this foundation 
has produced a disunion of sentiment 
among the governors, likely to be preju- 
dicial to the interests of the establish- 

ent.” 

How long had the boy been upon the 
establishment altogether?— He was 
clothed upon the 9th of July, 1807. 

When was the first notice taken of his 
ease ’—In March 1809, in consequence 
of a motion made in the Common 
Council. 

Were there any further proceedings 
with respect to Mr. Warren ?—Nothing 
further. 

What were the proceedings with re- 
spect to Mr. Proby’s case ?—T'hem® were 
afiidavits produced, and one from him- 
self, showing the state of his circum- 
stances, by which it appeared that’he 
bad. two livings, amounting to about 
4001 a year, out of which he had ty pay: 
a eurate; that he had received 35002, 
fyom his father, and had an expectancy, 
on his mother’s decease, of 30002. more, 
besides. being entitled. to about 80d, a- 
year in right of his wife, together with 
1000/. of marriage portion, but. that his 
father had left him 5/, only, by his will, 
and that he was himself in debt. 

What other procecdings were held 
with respect to Mr. Proby’s case, by the 
hospital ’—At a meeting of the commit- 
we, upon the Lith of January, 1809, at 
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[Yea,) 
which fourteen bers ' 
the Rev. Baptist John Proby, bap 
the boy John Carysfort Proby, ad er of 
in April 1808, attended the ot 
to auswer the assertion in earn, 
recently published, signe, by Re 
Waithman, respecting his income. and 
it was ordered, that the Couimittes 
should be summoned to consider 
cially of this case. The comimitiee 
cordingly met the Ist of February, | 

180 
seventeen governors present, it is ye. 
corded thus—“ The commitiee hayj 
been summoned to consider the ease of 
the boy, John Carysfort Proby, as by 
order of ihe last committee, in conse. 
queuce of the public charge, that the 
said boy is not, from the circumstances 
of his father, the Rev. R J. Proby, a 
proper object of admission into this hos 
pital ; it was resolved, after very mature 
deliberation and investigation, that the 
said child is a fit and proper object for 
maintenance and education in this hos 

ital. . 

’ How long did the boy remain altoge 
ther?—He was admitted in April 1806, 
and discharged in July 1810, the father 
then writing a letter, in which he stated 
he found bis circumstances sufliciently 
improved to euable him to educate his 
child himself. 

Besides those cases brought forward 
in the proceeding in Chancery, have you 
any others, of persons who improperly 
or doubtfully availed themselves of the 
charity, which bave come to your know 
ledge ?—I know of uone, of my own 
knowledge, 

If any complaints respecting such had 
been made to the governors, must they 
not have come to your knowledge, i 
your official situatiou?—They must 
received a notice from the city, mepiloe 
ing other cases as being improper — 
preparatory to the above-mentioned sul 
the city solicitor inclosed me the pats 
culars, as under, in which the following 
cases, besides those already sa 
were specified ; the two sons of Eger ihe 
Stafiord, the son of Mason, Wight, ar 
son of Jonathan. Hammond, the Or 
the Rev. M. Wild, the two sont of 
Markham, the son of ————~ *V% 
Cherisey, and the son ot Thatcher. 2 

Upon. receiving this vote | 
did you do?—F laid, it. before ¢ 
ral court the day alter, who thee 
after some debate, That-sugh, it sale; 
its inclosure, should lie upoo™™.” 
and the olerk was directed {0.0 
the city solicitor, of this resqlulops 
nothing further was done. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED, 


i 


WuutamM Evetts SHEFFIELD, of | 


Somers Town; for divers 
I sin the anions or mant- 
ine Copper and its Compounds, 
ghd metailie Substunces.—Sep. 
93, 1814. ' 
R. Sheffield declares that his first 
improvement consists in the 
working or manufacturing copper and 
itscompounds, by subjecting the same 
or its compotinds to the process 
of cementation by heat, in a closed ves- 
sel or furnace, along with charcoal of 
wood, fossi! coal charred, or animal 
coal, or any other substance, consisting 
for the most part or proportion of coaly 
matter, but in general he gives the pre- 
ference to the charcoal of wood. His 
second improvement, consists in work- 
ing or manufactaring copper, and its 
compounds, into sound and perfect wire ; 
and for this purpose hé forms the metal 
into plates, atid aftetwards, by means of 
cutting and rounding cylinders, having 
edges opposite, or very nearly opposite, 
divides the said metal into round or 
rounded pieces, without producing any 
fexure, or over-lapping of the edges; 
and he then proceeds to draw down the 


metal into wire of the size required to be 
made, 


the Polygon, 


i 
To Tuomas Ruxton, of Dublin, esq.; 
for a Lock for fastening Doors, Se. 
—May 14, 1816, 


The lock and key have, in common 
vith many others, the properties of 
strength, neatness, darability, lightness, 
‘onvemence of form and simplicity; 
they require no knack or peculiar ‘dex- 

» Cause no trouble, and are not apt 
lo get out of order. The following are 
‘tong other more important properties 
which this lock possesses:—1. An at- 
tempt to Violate it must fail—2. An 
attempt to violate it must be detected. 
we, 3, it is as little violable by the 

The of it as by any other person. 

7 person making the attempt must, 
nn to succeed, first construct a 
“ the emment, that will pass the wards 

lock. Then he must ascertain the 
rr of tumblers, whose edges present 
Next} epione to the false instrument. 
"tn must find out of the twenty- 
ala) em (which four tumblers 

Me’ particular permutation em- 
Moved, He must, further, ascertain 


the precise distance to whiel éach of 
the three tumblers intended to be stirred 
is to be moved. If any one of these 
three be moved ntore, by a hair’s- 
breadth, or be moved less, by a hair's. 
breadth, than its right distance, or 
should the fourth tumbler be moved at 
all; even a hait’s-breadth, he camet 
succeed. - Besides, thése discoveries are 
to be made at a spot which he cannot 
see, Which is much confined; and be- 
tween whieh and the key-hole are 
several impediments. 
Sa 

To Witu1aM Woon, of Shadwell; for 

the Manufacture of a Material or Ma- 

terials, and the ape thereof, to 

the more effectually making water- 

Pe and sea-worthy Ships, and all other 

V essels,— March 9, 1815. 

Mr. Wood’s invention consists in the 
application of sheets or flat picves of felt, 
manufactured and prepared according to 
the hereinafter-contained description, to 
ships and other vessels, tor the purpose 
of preventing leakage, and so to effect 
the better preservation of the said ship 
afd other véssels, and the good condi- 
tion.of their cargoes. For these pur- 
poses he takes hair, wool, cotton, or 
other materials which have the property 
of felting, which he manufactures into 
sheets or pieces of the size of about three 
feet in length, by a width of about six- 
teen inches, which is the size that in 
practice is the most convenient to ap- 
ply to the object to be covered with these 
sheets. 





Others Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications, 

Joun Hawxuns Bartow, of Leicester. 
place, Leicester-squate, Middlesex, gold- 
smith and jeweller; for certain improve- 
ments on tea-trns, tea-pots, tea-boards, or 
tea-trays.—Juane 27, 1816, 

Jounn Bartow, of Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
founder; for a new cooking apparatus.— 

uly 2. P 
. 5 aaa Towers, of Little Warner-street, 
Cold Bath-tielis, Middlesex, chemist; for 
a tincture for the cure and relief of 
coughs, asthmas, and diseases, which he 
intends to denominate ‘ Towers’s Néw 
London Cough Tincture.”—Jily 11. 

Wit.tam Henry, of Manchester, doce 
tor of physic; for improvements in the 
manufacture of sulphate of magnesia, com- 
monly called Epsom salts.—Angtst 3. 

Jon. Puoie, of Sheffield, vietualler; 
for brass and copper plating, or plating 
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iron or steel with brass or copper, both 
plain and ornatiental, and working the 
same into plates, bars, or other articles.— 


August 3. 


OHN CHALKLEN, of Tower-street, 
Seven Dials; for improvements in or on 
valve water-closets.—Angust 3. 

Joun Wetcu, of Preston, Cotton-mill- 
roller-maker ; for an improvement in the 
manner of making rollers used in spinning 
of wool, cotton, silk, flax, tow, or any other 
fibrous substances.—Aug. 3. 

Joun Dayan, of Tiverton, Gentle- 
man; for a method of covering or coating 
iron, steel, and other metals, or mixtures 
of metals, with lead, copper, brass, or other 
metals, or mixtures of metals.—Anugust 3. 

Samuet Nocsg, of Fileet-street, Gun- 
maker; for an Sey in the pan of 
locks of guns and fire arms.— August t¢. 

Epwarp Bicés, of Birmingham, Brass- 
founder fur improvements in or on the ma- 
chinery used in the making or mannufac- 
turing of pans and stails of various kinds.—- 
August 14. 

Rosert Tripp, of Bristol, woollen- 
draper; for an hussar garter with elastic 
springs and fastenings, and also elastic 
springs for pantaloous and other articles. 
—Angust 14, 

Witiuzam Movtt, of Bedford square ; 


Progress of the British Legislation in 1816, 


(Jan, 





for improvements on hi m1, 
Sh ea a 
1814.—August 14, Y of May 
Nara et, of Welt 
Belvo ree ca 
other fiuids, elastic or ome 


driving or working all kinds mach hiner 
(including the stea i “aie Wie.) 
and which are applicable also te he” 
densing of steam and other-aqueous 3, 
pours in distillation or evaporation, and 
are useful in various manufactories ang 
operations where heat is employed a ay 
agent, or where the saving of fug i 
desirable.—Angust 14, 

JEAN rere Pav ty, of 
engineer ; for a machine for ascertain) ing 
in an improved manner, the weight of ary 
article.— August 15, 

ANTHONY GILCHRIST, of Worship. 
square, gent. ; for a machine for making of 
nails, screws, and the working all. thetailie 
substances.—August 15, 

Rosert Satmon, of Woobarn, su- 
veyor; for improved instraments for com 
plaints in the uretha and bladder 
August 19. : 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
-— — ’ 
ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in fhe 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Ng 


AP. LXXXIV. For the better 
Accommodation of His Majesty's 
Packets within the Harbour of Holyhead, 
in the Island of Anglesea; and for the 
better Regulationof the Shipping therein. 
—June 25. 

Cap. LXXXV. To make further 
Regulations for securing the Collection 
4 the Duties of Customs and Excise in 

reland, and for the Importation into 
freland of American Staves, and of old 
Plate and Books from Great Britain. 
June 26. 

Cap. LAXXVI. For establishing 
Regutations respecting Aliens arriving 
tm or resident in this Kingdom, in certuin 
Cases, fur Two Years from the passing of 
this Act, and until the End of' the Ses- 
ston of Parliament in which the said Two 
Years shall expire, if Parliament shall be 
then sitting.— June 26. 

Cap. LXXXVII. To regulate Pro- 
ceedings of Grand Juries in Ireland, upon 
Bills of Indictment.—June 26. 

Before returning bills of indictment, 


grand juries to receive evidence of wit- 
hesses for the crown. 


Depositions made by such witnesses be 
fore magistrates may be laid before th 
Court. 

Cap. LX XXVIII. To amend the 
Law of Ireland, respecting the 
of Tenements from 
holding, and defaults 
the nd Get of the 
Distress.—TJane 26. 

Cap. LXXXIX. To provide fa 
Charge of certain Additions tathe. . 
Debt of ‘veland, for the Service of 
Year 1816.—June 26, 

Cap. XC. To defray the Charged 
the Pay, Cloathing, and cont ‘iia i 
pences of the Disembodied ™ y 
Great Britain, and of the Miners 
Cornwall and Devon ; _ = 8 
Allowances, in certain 
tern Officers, Adjutants, Surges _ 
and Serjeant Majors of a ati 
the Twenty-fifth Day o M 
June 26. , 

Cap. XCI. To regulate the Trait 
the Colonies of Demerara, 


ion inte, 
Ess ibo; to allow the Empartane” 
and Essportation ion from, such Cole 


» Over 
Tenants; and for 
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bovty cles, by Dutehi Proprietors 
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= sone , minions of His Ma- 
f the King of the Netherlands; and to 
a an Act of the Fifty-fourth Year 
of His present Majesty, for permitting a 
Trade between the United Provinces and 
wxtain Colonies in his Majesty's Pos- 
session, —d une 26. 

Cap. XCIE. Fo enable jis Majesty 
jo authorize the Exportation of the Ma- 
chinery necessary for erecting a Mint in 
tie United States of America.—June 26. 

Cap, XCAILT. For enabling the Offi- 
cers of the Customs at Creeks, Hartours, 
ad Basins of Great Britain, to take 
Butries of Shipsand Goods arriving from 
and bound to Ireland.—June 26. 

Cap. XCIV. 40 ; 
Orygenated Muriatic Acid to take 
crushed Rock Salt, Duty free, for making 
seh Acid, or Oxymuniate of Lime, for 
bleaching Linen and Cotton.—J une 26. 

Crashed Roek Salt may be delivered to 
makers of oxygenated matiatic acid for 
bleaching.—Salt to be mixed in presence 
of officer with powder of black Manganese. 
—Such mixed salt to be used in lieu of the 
salt used under recited act in preparing 
the oxygenated muriatic acid.—Paper 
makers not prevented from using oxymu- 
riate of lime in bleaching rags. 

Cap. XCV. To authorize such Per- 
sm as His Majesty shall appoint to trans- 
fer a certain Sum in Three Pounds per 
Cent. Reduced Annuities, now standing 
tn the name of the dissolved College of 
Hertford, in the University of Oxford; 
dnd also.to receive Dividends due upon 
swh Annuities.—June 26. 

Cap. XCVI. For establishing an 
Agreement with the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of’ England, for ad- 
tancing the Sum of Three Mijlions, for 
the Service of the Year 1817.—June 26. 

Cap. XCVII. To authorize the ad- 
tancing, for the Publie Service, a Pro- 
portion of the Balance that shall-remain 


from Time to Time-in the’ Bank of En- 


gland for the Payment of Dividends on 
“cuunt of the Public Debt, for Lottery 
ee or Benefits not claimed, and 
rinetpals of Stocks and Annuities res 
"ning unelaimed,—J une-26. 
Cap, XCVHL To unite and con- 
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solidate into One Fund, all the Public 
Revenues of Great Britain and Freland; 
und to provide for the Application thereof 
to the General Service of the United 
Kingdom.—July 1. | 
The consolidated funds of Great Britain 
and Ireland shall become one general con- 
solidated fund.—Offices of treasurer of 
Great Britain and Ireland united, and may 
be executed by commissioners.—Officers 
of the revenue subject to the orders of the 
l'reasury.—A vice treasurer appointed for 
Ireland, and vice treasnrer empowered, to 
appoint a deputy.—Money shall be issued 
out of the Treasury of Ireland on the war- 
raut of the lord lieutenant, countersigned 
by the vice treasurer,—Issues for Ireland 
tu be recorded in the Exchequer of Great 
Britain.—Issues may be made from the 
Exchequers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
for payment of interest and Sinking Fund 
of National Debt, &c. without waiting 
for quarterly accounts of the receipts of 
those funds.*—The Treasnry may direct 
the issue of any part of the quarterly sur- 
plus of Consolidated Fund in either Ex- 
chequer, for the purpose of remittance to 
the other.—Issues may be made in Ireland 
out of the Consolidated Fund, for current 
services as heretofore, and the amonnt to 
be made good in the British Exchequer.— 
Two additional commissioners of the 
Treasury to be appointed for Jrish bu- 
siness.— Vice tredsurer and commissioners 
of the Treasury may sit in Parliament. 
From and after the 5th day of January 
1818, the commissioners of the Treasury of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being shall annually 
cause an account of the total income of 
the said United Kingdom, including all 
duties of Customs, éxcise, stamps, and inci- 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, and all other the ordinary revenues 
and extraordinary resources of the said 
United Kingdom, to beprepared and made 
out for one year ending on the 5th day of 
January in each year, together with an ac» 
count of the income of the Consolidated 


-Fund of the said United Kingdom, for 


every such year. 


* That is, whereas the receipts of the 
Consolidated Fund do not, or may not, 
equal the Interest and Sinking Fund, 
power is hereby given to appropriate the 
entire revenaes of both countries to those 


purposes. 
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: pu ae Breeze of Eve ;” a favorite Song; 
Din rs Pyne, of the Theatre Royal 
conn’ Lane; written by J, H. Cove ; 

posed by Geo, Frederic Harris, 18. 6d. 


Fthis song we cannot speak in terms 


ol Very exalted praise. ‘The melod 
Moxtary Maa, No, 292, 7 


possesses some agrecable passages, but 
they want consistency ; while the whole 
is deficient in character. The sym- 
phony, though not devoid of fancy, is 
objectionable, as not consorting with 


the general cast of the air, or suffici- 
" 3Z ently 
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ently preparing our feelings for the sen- 
timents of the poetry. We do not, how- 
ever, mean by these remarks, to dis- 
courage Mr. Harris from future at- 
tempts of thisnature. On the contrary, 
we wish him to proceed, because we 
think he possesses talents; and point 
out these defects, that he may be in- 
duced to cultivate his judgment. 


*¢ My Native Land is Free ;’ sung by Mr. 
Slade; and ** Young Ivan,” sung by Mas- 
ter Williams, both in the Melo-Drama, 
* Iwanowna, or The Maid of Moscow ;” 
written by Mr. C. Dibdin, composed by 
Mr. J. Whitaker. Each 1s. 6d, 

The first of these songs is spirited 
and martial ; the second, tender 
and pathetic. We, however, by no 
means would be understood to award 
any extraordinary praise to either. 
Both are destitute of individual and 
distinguishing character ; and both come 
under that common-place description 
which suits almost equally well the 
whole congcries of military movements, 
and billet-doux in rhyme. Not a sin- 
gle new idea can we discover either in 
the bravado, or the ditty: and to call 
them compositions, would be confound- 
ing the words compositien and compi- 
lation. 


¢ Allen a Dale ;” a Song from Rokeby ; com- 
posed, and inscribed to Mies Hamilton, of 
Hamel Hempstead, by William Gres- 
ham. 2s, 


The beauty and simplicity of this air 
challenge our commendation. It is 
without affectation, free from disjunc- 
tion of idea, flowing, natural, and di- 
rected to the heart. If we may say, 
that it reminds us of the pure and pa- 
thetic style of the best old ballads, we 
are far from charging Mr. Gresham with 
the crime of plagiarism: it is the un- 
affected smoothness, the touching ten- 
derness, which he has imitated, not bor- 
rowed; and he is indebted to an excel- 
lent native taste for the examples he 
has sclected. 


s¢ When Sapvho tun'd the rapt’rous Strain ;” 

a Canzonet, written by Dr. Smollet. Com- 

posed by J. MsMurdie, Mus. 

Oxon. 28. 

We are sorry not to be able to-award 
to this production any distinguished 
praise. We discover in it something of 
the master, but nothing of the man of 
genius; judgment, but not feeling; 
an intention, but not a power, to be just 
to his author. These words were, long 
since, so well set to music as a glee, 
that we are left to wonder at Mr. 
M‘Murdie’s preferring their selection, 


Baw 
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(Jan. 1, 
amid -such an abundance ; ; 
gible poetry which has not beni 
treated. By the glee, we are renin as 
of the tuneful Sappho; by the. 
some very inferior vocalist, Inne : 
the present composer has only ht 
more sensible, even than we w sory 
merit of his predecessor, — 


“God Save the King,” with Varin; 
the Piano-forte; by Fre coe for 
brenner. 28, 6d. sie Kal 


This inexhaustible theme has beep 


embraced by Mr. Kalkbrenner y; 
considerable success. Few have trea 
the subject with more i 
thrown over it more of the air of nore 
than we find in these pages, The yw. 
riations are eight in number, the kat 
but one of which is successfully viven 
in the manor ; aud the whole, by mixing 
a foreign style of comment with the 
native simplicity of the fundamental 
matter, not only assumes much of the 
effect of original composition, but pr- 
duces a result both piquant and striking, 





Mr. Jacos, organist of Surrey Chapel, 
is preparing for the press a collecticd 
of tunes, set to select portions of the 
New Version of the Psalms of David, 
adapted to the services ofthe united 
church of England and Ireland; io 
which will be added, Chants. for the 
Te Deum, Jubilate, and other parts of 
the morning and evening service, with 
the words at length. Though may 
works of this nature are. already belure 
the public, we expect that Mr. Jacob’ 
publication will prove a valuable add: 
tion to libraries of sacred music. Some 
of the finest old church melodies ar 
promised to the subscribers, 
with new*ones, composed: purpose! 
the undertaking, by the most emisetl 
masters ; and an introductory symphony 
will be added to each tune. ‘The. at 
lodies will be set in two parts; but, 
way of an appendix, the whole wil 
harmonized for three or four volees; ® 
that not only private . fami 
chapel and church, choirs will, be a 
commodated. 


Convito Armonieo. r 
It will be gratifying to the sabe 
that most delightful species Ah “ 
harmony—Glees, to learn that ee 
cellent work, first ponte 
1, is now re-pu oe 
by Cha pell and Co. Bond-street Mi. 
to be had also of the _ Editor, 
Webbe, 33, Newman-street. wk 
whe 


work ‘is universally admitted 1 
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choicast miscellany of vocal har- 
mony now extant, uniting to the supe- 
‘jority of its contents an elegance of 

leteness peculiar toitself.. Amongst 

leading features of which may be 
noticed, that, to every piece for four 
vices, or more, is added a compression 
of the several parts into two lines, treble 
and bass, for the purpose of piano-forte 
accompaniment. The nicest attention 
has been bestowed upon the words 
ghich have been altered, or new ones 
furnished, Wherever the original have 
been found at all exceptionable. The 
name of the poet, as well as of the com- 
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poser, has been given wherever it could 
be ascertained; and there is observed. 
throughout in the succession and com- 
mixture of the Glees, &c. a propriety 
and relief which must greatly enhance 
the value of the work in the estimation 
of every judicious amateur ; and cannot 
fuil to secure to it a decided preference 
in the opinion of the musical world in 
general, The subscribers, &e. are re- 
spectfully informed, that the third vo- 
lume of this work is now in consider- 
able forwardness, and will he ready for 
delivery early in the ensuing year. 
. 





—— en ae 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—_— 


HE public, in two or three weeks, 
will be gratified by free access 

to those famous ATHENIAN SCULPTURES 
which were lately purchased, for the na- 
tion, of the British ambassador to the 
Porte. Two spacious rooms have been 
built for their exhibition on the ground- 
floor of the British Museum, adjoining 
the Townley and Egyptian Galleries, 
In the first and smaller of these rooms 
will be displayed, the spirited sculp- 
tures recently dug up at Phygalia, to- 
gether with casts of Athenian statuary, 
the originals ef which still adorn Athens 
and its vicinity; and in the other will 
be displayed the originals from Athens, 
which will henceforward be properly 
called the ATHENIAN MARBLES or 
ScuLPTURES. On the ground-floor are 
disposed the several statues, as the The- 
seus, Kc. Kc. ; and at the height of six 
feet from the floor the Friezes; while afew 
leet higher are the Metopes. Nothing 
can be more striking, more interesting, 
and more affeeting. We are struck 
with them as remains of ages So re- 
howned, and so long passed away! 
Ve are interested with them as per- 
mances of matchless beauty, and 
many of them the work of Phidias! 
Y We are affected at that revolution 
raised which has occasioned their 
. ‘sportation from their native city to 
miepare which, in the age of Pericles, 
2 esteemed the most barbarous of alt 
Uutries, even if its very existence was 


‘own, They are, however, a proud 


wey because their display'in the - 


lish metropolis is the result of public 


ste; and also a i 

; pleasing one, because 
a tox’ Rot the price of blood, shed in 
Or ambitious ways, Wnited to 


the Townley and other collections, the 
suite of rooms exhibits the finesi display 
of the art of sculpture to be found in 
the world, and they will always do ho- 
nour to the metropolis and to the parties 
concerned in assembling and purchasing 
them. They may be viewed, without 
gratuity or charge, every Monday, 
Weduesday, and Friday, during the lei- 
sure and convenience of the visitor, on 
simply writing his or her name and ad- 
dress ina book at the door of the Museum, 

In addition to the -above, and other 
splendid attractions, the public-spirited 
trustees of the Museum have recently 
purchased, at the low charge of 1,100I. 
a complete collection of British Zoo- 
LoGyY, formed hy Col. Montacu, of the 
Kuowle, in Devonshire. ‘This is a va- 
luable, as well as popular, addition ; the 
former collections in natural history 
having long since decayed, and become 
unworthy of the other parts of the esta- 
blishment. We shall duly notice the 
time when this collection of zoology 
‘will be arranged and open to public in- 
spection. 

The usual SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER 
to the Monthly Magazine will be pub- 
lished on the 30th of January, and will 
be delivered by the Booksellers with the 
next monthly number. 

The Morsine’s WaLK FRom LoN- 
pon TO Kew, being, completed in the 
current number, will be published in 
the course of January, with some revi- 
sions aud interpolations, in a handsome 
volume, post octavo, price 8s. in boards, 

A competent printing-office having 
been established at Macao, under the 
patronage of the East-India Company, 


a Dictionary of the Chinese Language, 
y 
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by the Rev. Ropert Morrison, is now 
in the press at that place. This impor- 
tant work will consist of three parts :— 
1. Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Chinese radicals ; 2. Chi- 
nese and English, arranged alphabeti- 
cally ; 3. English and Chinese. It is 
founded on the basis of the Imperial 
Dictionary, compiled by order of Kang- 
he, late emperor of China; in the ecompi- 
lation of which twenty-seven persons 
were employed during five years, and 
the result of their labours was then sub- 
mitted. to the revision of two others. 
Mr. Morrison’s work adopts, in thg first 
part, the arrangement and number of 
characters given in the Imperial Dicti- 
anary, and from the same source are de- 
rived the greater number of definitions 
and examples. Neither the manuscript 
dictionaries of the Jesuits, nor the 
French dictionary printed under the 
munificent patronage of Napoleon. le 
Grand, insert the Chinese characters in 
the examples ; but in the present work 
this material defect will be supplied ; 
and specimens will be given of the 
Chuen wan, or ancient seal character, as 
also of ihe 7'sau tsze, or running hand. 
The dictionary will contain about forty 
thousand characters, and will be com- 
prised either in four or five volumes, 
royal quarto. It will be published in 
ten parts, the first of which has been re- 
ceived in London; and the price of the 
first part is half a guinea. 

Mr. ApDAM Strack is preparing for 
publication, by subscription, the History 
of Gainsburgb, with an account of the 
Roman and Danish antiquities in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied by a 
map and several engravings. An histo- 
rical account of Stow, in the same coun- 
ty, will be added, with a view to prove 
its undoubted claim, in opposition to 
the opinions of Stukeley, Johnson, 
Dickinson, and others, to be considered 
as the Sidnacester of the Romans, and 
the seat of the Bishops of Lindissi, one 
of the earliest sees in the English 
church. 

Mr. Henry NEELEe’s Odes, and other 
Poems, which we announced in a late 
number, will be published in the early 
part of the present thonth. 

The plates from Mr. FLAxMAn’s de- 
signs from Hesiod’s Theogony, Works 
and Days, and the Days, being compo- 
Sitions in outlines, are nearly all en- 
graved, and may be expected to be pub- 
lished soon after Christmas. 

A volume of Sermons, on the Offices 


and Character of Jesus Christ; are print-~ 


ing by the Rey, Tuomas BowD.eEr. 


Caxton edition, in the possession 





(Jau, 
Mr. Taxarr, of me hes 

Piccadilly, ha 2 mone 
ecltany for the use of ~ SB 

e general ses of 

the title of Tabart’ Scene oie 
or Journal of Education.” Itig intended 
to be composed chiefly of modern 
terials, for the purpose of connecting « 
much as possible, the business of ihe 
school-room with that of the act; 
world, for which education ‘| 
prepare its subjects. The first uumbe 
will appear on the first of March, 
_ The Rev. Dr. Caters, of Glasgow 
is printing a volume of Discourses, i, 
Which he combats, at some length, the 
argument derived from astronomy 
against the truth of the Christian Reve. 
lation ; and, in the prosecution of his 
reasoning, he attempts to elucidate the 
harmony that subsists between the doo. 
trines of Scripture and the discoveriesof 
modern science. 

_In the course of the month may be 
expected, an octavo volume, comprising, 
a Tour through Belgium along the 
Rhine, and through the North of France; 
iu which an account is given of the civil 
and ccelesiastical polity of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and of the system of 
education ; with remarks on the fine arts, 
commerce, and manufactures ; by Jauts 
Mitcuenr, M.A. 

‘'Two volumes of Sermons, by the 
Rey, Joun Martin, more than forty 
years the respected pastor of the Bap. 
tist-Church Mecting in Keppel-stree!, i 
printing trom the short-hand noies ol 
Mr. ‘I’. Palmer. They will be accom- 
panied with a fine portrait. 

Dr. Bateman’s new Series of Ei- 
gravings, in continuation of the late Dr. 
Willan’s Treatise on Cutaneous Dis 
eases, are in course of publication. 

In the course of January will be pub- 
lished, Letters from the North Higl- 
lands, addressed to Miss Jane Porter, 
by Mr. E, Spence, author of the Cale 
donian Sketches, &c. ae 

Considerable progress 1s made 10 ae 
réprint of Morte d’Arthur, from of 
FRarl Spencer, with an introduction 
notes, tending to elucidate the history 
and bibliography of the work, 

The second volume of the age 
tleman’s History of Brazil may 
pected to appear in the month of ‘i 

Dr. Burrowes, of Gower- ta- 
preparing for ‘publication, C 
ries on Mental Derangement, t, ‘Mr. 

That accurate meteorol some ob 
Luxe Howarkp, has cireulat ate solat 
servations on the effect of 
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Eel Meh it occurred. It appears that 


n the temperature of the day 


on ¥ 


the temperature on the day was falling, 


as is Very commonly the case, before. 


ise; presently after which, it began 
to rise. ‘This effect continued untila 
considerable portion of the sun’s rays 
became intercepted, when it fell again, 
ionear the middle of the eclipse ; and, in 
roportion as the latter went off, resamed 
its former movement, rose steadily, and 
attaincd its maximum at nearly the 
same degree as the day before, though 
later in the afternoon. ' 

Mr. Witttam DANIELL is com- 
meucing the third: volume of his Pic- 
turesque Voyage round Great Britain, 
which is published in monthly parts. 

The Pastor’s Fire-side, by Miss 
Porter, author of Thaddeus of War- 
saw and Scottish Chiefs, in four volumes 
duodecimo, may be expected in a few 


S. 

“Phe Rev. F. A. Cox, A.M. has nearly 
completed at press his work on Female 
Scripture Biography, with an essay, 
shewing the benefits, which Christianity 
has rendered fo women. 

A second edition, with considerable 
alterations, is also printing, of his Life 
of Meianctijon. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of 
the Old Testament, and Translations of 
Sacred Songs, with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, by SAMUEL Horsey, LL.D. 
PRS. FLAS. late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph, is in considerable forwarduess. 

A new and enlarged edition may be 
expected, in a few days, of the letters, 
aul other works, of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, in 5 vols. post 8vo. 

fn the month of January may be ex- 
pected, in octavo, the first volume of 
the Amnual Obituary, containing me- 
hoirs of those celebrated men who have 
(ied within the year (1816); neglected 


biography, with biographical notices and 


anecdotes, and original letters; an 
aualysis ef recent biographical works; 
uid an alphabetical list of persons who 
lave died within the British dominions. 
Tn the course of the ensuing month 
Wil appear, Practical Observations in 
Surgery and Morbid Anatomy, illus- 
trated by cases, with dissections and en- 


sravings, by JoN Howsuip, member, 


. the Royal College of Surgeons in 
oudon, &c. author of Practical Obser- 
‘lions on the Diseases of Urinary Or- 
balls, in one volume, octavo. 


. Mr. Brirton’s History and Antiqui- 


Pr of the Abbey Church at Bath, is in 
Press, and will appear early in the 
year 1817, It will consist of a copious 
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history and description of. that curious 
and latest specimen of English eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

Mr, Waxker, of Dublin, has nearly 
ready for publication,. Selections from 
Lucian, with a Latin translation and 
Knglish notes; to. which will be sub- 
Joined aMythological Index and Lexicon. 
_ Mr. CLarke will commence his next 
course of Lectures on Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Children, 
on Monday, January 27th. The Lec- 
tures are read every morning, from a 
quarter past ten to a quarter past eleven, 
for the convenience of students attend- 
ing the hospitals. 

Mr. Boortn, treasurer to the Child- 
wall Provident Institution, has in the 
press, and will be published in a few 
weeks, a System of Book-keeping, 
adapted solely for the use of Provident 
Institutions, or Saving Banks, whether 
their capitals be invested in the public 
funds or otherwise ; together with tables 
for reducing money into stock, (five per 
cents.) and stock into money ; by which 
their accgunts may be kept ina shorter 
and more expeditious manner than in 
any of the modes that have been con- 
sulted, in which they are kept by the 
managers of such institutions, 

Speedily will be published, an In- 
quiry into the Effects of Spirituous Lie 
quors upon the Physical and Moral Fa- 
culties of Man, and their influence upon 
the happiness of society. 

Ina few days will be published, the 
Book of Versions, or Guide to French 
‘Translation and Construction; by Mr. 
J. CHERPILLOUD, late master of Cottage 
green Academy. 

A new edition is preparing of the 
Saxon Chronicle, with an English trans- 
lation and notes, by the Rev. J. Incram, 
late Saxon Professor in the University 
of Oxford: to which will be added, a 
new and copious chronological, topo- 
graphical, and glossarial index, with a 
short grammar of the Saxon language, 
and an accurate and enlarged map of 
England during the Heptarchy. 

The Biographical Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, is likely soon to be 
completed, by’ the publication of the 
fourth volume, which comprises Ireland.. 

During the present month may be ex- 
pected, from the pen of M rs. WEsT, au- 
thor of “Letters to a Young Mas,” 
&e, &e. Scriptural Essays, adapted to 
the Holydays of the Church of England ; 
containing a commentary on-the ser- 
yices, and reflections adapted to the pre- 
sent times. 

Mr, Urrerson’s Selection ‘of early 

Popular 
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Popular Poetry will be published in the 
course of the month, in two volumes, of 
the size as Retson’s “ Ancient Popplar 
Poetry ;” and, we understand, the im- 
pression is limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies. 

navery few days will be published, 
an Account of the Island of Jersey, con- 
taining a compendium of its ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, and military, ‘history, by W. 
PLEEs, many years resident in the island. 
It will contain four elegant engrayings, 
by George Cooke, anda map. 

A Historical and Descriptive View 
of the Parishes of Monkwearmouth and 
Bishopwearmouth, and the Port and 
Borough of Sunderland, are preparing 
for publication, comprising a historical 
account of their origin and present state. 

A new edition of the Greek Septua- 
gint, is printing in a large octavo. The 
text is taken from the Oxford edition 
of Bos, without contractions. 

A new edition is also printing of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, from the text of Heyne; 
with English notes, includiag many 
from Heyne and Clark. . 

A work will speedily appear, under 
the title of, Academic Errors, or Re- 
colleetions of Youth. 

An edition of Catullus, with English 
notes, is preparing by ‘T. PorstTer, 
@sq. jun. 

he second Number of STeEPHEN’s 
Greek Thesaurus, which has been de- 
Jayed on account of an arrangement to 
procure Professor Schaefer’s manu- 
scripts, will appear in January. 

A Novel, called Ponsonby, which 
has been delayed, will appear in the 
ensuing month. 

Shortly will be published, a work of 
fancy, entitled, Half-a-Dozen Day- 
Dreams; intended to illustrate the con- 
nection of imagination with character. 

A Catalogue is circulated of many 
thousand Original Letters, which are 
offered to sale by the persons to whom 
the late Lady Hamilton improvidently 
confided them as materials to assist in 
compiling a Life of Lord Nelson. 'They 
effer a rich treat to those who delight in 
private history and personal slander. 

Table of the increase of persons con- 
victed of crimes in England and Wales 
within the last ten years :— 


Males. Females. Total: 
1805 . 3,267 . 1,335 . 4,602 
1810 . 3,753 . 1,413 « 5,146 
18il . 3,859 . 1,478 . 5,537 
1812 . 4891 . 1,685 . 6,574 
1813. 5,455 . 1,781 . 7,164 
1814 © 4,826 . 1,564 . 6,590 
2815. 6,036 Py 1,782 . %,818 


RUSSYA Ua, 

Bor the year'1811 the ¢, 
of Kussia was an absolute 
but at that period the Raiear nT 
ander declared that it should be in fy. 
ture a constitutional monarehy ; and that 
the will of thé sovereign should be 
lated by a code of laws.—The rin 
ment is composed of, 1. The Senate of 
the Empire, which in 1811 Was com. 
posed of thirty-five members; 2, of the 
Directing Senate, as the superior ap. 
thority ; 3. of the Holy Directing §¢. 
nate; and, 4. of the High Ministers: 
The revenues of the state in 1811 were 
215,000,000 rubles. The expenses were 
the same year 274,000,000. The army 
in 1810 was 621,155 mei; of which 
110,000 were irregular troops. The 
navy in 1803 comprised 269 sail of dif. 
ferent sizes, carrying 4348 guns; 32,046 
sailors ; 8,268 marines; atid 4,000 gun. 
ners. The established religion is the 
Greek, which reckons four metropolitan 
churches ; eleven archbishopries; nine- 
teen bishoprics; 26,747 churches, and 
a great number of convents.—In 18]! 
there were estimated of thé following per- 
suasions 3,500,000 Catholics ; 1,400,000 
Lutherans; 3,800 Reformed Protestants; 
9,000 of the Unitas Fratrum, or Mora 
vians, 5,000 Memnonites; 60,000 Arme- 
nians; 3,000,000 Mahometans ; 300,000 
worshippers of the Dalai Lama ; 600,006 
adorers of Fetiches, or idols, &e. kc. 

GERMANY. 

The Catalogue of the Faster Fair, a 
Leipsic, contained upwards of 1700 new 
works, and 800 translations, works in 
continuation, and improved editions. 

FRANCE. 

We learn that the famous Magecw 
Encyclopedique will be yesamed on the 
Ist of March, 1817, utider a new title, 
and it will be published m volumes 
every two months, ard consist of tp 
wards of twenty shects, to avoid ec 
sorship and stamp-doty. Its oe 
Editor, M. Mixttn, intends to ei 
plates in it of whatever presents - 
as rare or curious in natural history, 
tiquities, &c. Subscribers’ ncnct@ 
be received by all tlie French 
sellers in London. 

M. Lanuces has tertninated the = 
volume of his grand work on seasited 
has slightly are at the pre 
of Messrs. Daniell. _ 

The second part Oy Lal 
vels in Italy, comprisit to 
in the press, and may be expected 
appear in two volumes 8yY0- 


Kiet 
frst part, which contains Saves" ' 94 
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Genoa. ese works are indispen- 
* to every traveller of taste who 
wishes to become acquainted with the 
curiosities of Nature and Art, in the 


they describe. - 
wn Roux has just published the 
Three Ages, (Les Trois Ages, ) a poem, 


in French,—on the Olympic games, the 
amphitheatre, and chivalry. 

The-bigotted government of France 
js altempting to substitute a paltry 
work, under the respected title of Jowr- 
nal des Savans, in place of the late seien- 
tificand literary journal. Its pages are 
to be filled, we suppose, by courtly wri- 
ters of the same species as the Waterlog 
poets of Britain. 

ITALY. 

A Venetian engineer has discovered 
the means of perfecting the mariner’s 
compass. His discovery has been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Italian 
Justitute, which has approved of the in- 
yention. 

Almanacks published in Italy for the 
year 1816 :— 

1. Strenne di Educazione, Almanacco. 

2. Il Raccoglitere poetico. 

3. Il Tedesco in Italia. 

4, L'Uomo che puo dirsi felicie in questo 
Mondo, 

5. Ii fa per tutti. 

6. Un Café, Almanacco. 

7. La serva Caisiniera e credenziera. 

8. Il piccolo Buffon della Gioventu. 

9. Proverbj e le sentenze proverbiali. 

10. La luna in corso, del Dottore Ves- 
taverd. 

11, Il maestro de Giuochi, de’Bussoli. 

i2. Il Pievano Arlotto. 

13. Trattenimenti Piacevoli e Morali. 

14, L’Utile Giornalo, 

15. Omaggio al bel sesso. 

16. Dono de farsi a Madre e Spose. Al- 
Manaceo per sei Anni. 


UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Joun Mecisu, of Philadelphia, - 


has made arrangements for pursuing, 
on avery extensive scale, the business 
of publishing and selling maps, charts, 
aud geographical works. As a speci- 
men of the general manner of his future 
Publications, he has published an excel- 
‘nt map of the state of Ohio, from a late 
actual survey, by Hough and Bourne, 
er scale of five miles to an inch. It 
‘ be accompanied by a statistical 
ccount of the state of Ohio. The fol- 
wry view of the present state of the 
tae {Srosraphy of the several states 
y be useful to many of our readers. 
ee and Maine. — Separate 
Pe . —s were published a few years 
ah ¥ Carlton. They are correct as far 
*7.6°, but not well engraved, 
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New Hampshire-—We understand that 
an excellent map of this state, by Carra- 
gan, on a scale of three miles to an inch 
is how prepared for publication. 

Connecticut.—There is a very fine map 
of this state, and well engraved, from an 
actual survey, under state authority, in 
1812, by M. Warren and G. Gillet, on a 
scale of two and a half miles to an inch, 
This must not be confounded with Dame- 
rum’s map, whieh, though later and suffi- 
ciently commodious, is much inferior. 

Rhode Island.—Theve is a small map of 
this state—but there should be a better 
one, especially of its sea-board. 

Vermont.—There are several bad maps 
of Vermont. Whitelaw’s, though not weil 
engraved, is pretty good. 

New-York.—Dewitt’s large state map, 
though well engraved and prepared under 
the inspection of a man of great professi- 
onal merit, was compiled, in part, from 
bad materials, and cannot be highly re- 
commended. 

New-Jersey.—By Watson—four miles te 
an inch. 

Pensylvania.—By Howell—the original 
on a scale of five miles to an inch. The 
same reduced to ten miles to an inch, 
Both are very good and distinctly en- 
graved, but by no meaus so minute as to 
the physical geography of the country, or 
sO magnificent in execution, as this opu- 
lent and most important state ought toe 
possess. 

Maryland and Delaware.—By Griffith~ 
five miles to an inch—a good map. 

Virginiu.—Originally surveyed by the 
late Bishop Madison, since improved by 
others. ‘This is a fine six-sheet map, and 
altogether one of the very best state maps; 
certainly the best of those of the great 
states. 

North-Carolina. — Surveyed by Price 
and Hothers—very good indeed. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, have no good maps. Mr. Me- 
lish states that there is a good map of 
Georgia in MS. If so, it should be pub- 
lished : it would well repay the expense. 

Ohio.—Hough and Bourne,—jast pub- 

lished. We have ne seen it, but good 
judges speak highly of 1ts merit. 
° pen AE 4 Tain has published a 
good map of the lower part of the-state. 
It is distinctly, but not handsomely, en- 
graved. ‘The work of Messrs. Darly and 
Bringier, will probably add much to our 
geographical knowledge of this state. 
Those gentlemen have also in manuscript 
a good map, .from actual survey of the 
greater part of the state. 

There are manustript maps of the se- 
veral territories in the public offices of 
government. Bradley’s general map pre- 
sents the only good geographical view of 
them which has yet been published, but 
that is by no means sufficiently particular 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN DECEMBER 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL Prot 


am, 


UM, 
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Tue publications of the present month 
imclude nothing absolutely historical, 
except a work entitled, the History of 
Ceylon, which by courtesy may be so 
denominated. It appears to be a very 
useful compilation of the principal ac- 
counts and notices of that important 
island, since its partial occupation by 
Europeans. Robert Knox’s Narrative 
of his twenty years’ captivity is sub- 
joined. 

Elaborate political speculation is as 
little encouraged when facts are over- 
abundant, as when tliey are insufficient 
to stimulate attention; for it is not in 
the height either ef prosperity or of 
suffering, that people are disposed to 
investigate reasoning, or follow argu- 
mentation. ‘l'his truth may account for 
the few political pamphlets which now 
appear in comparison with their num- 
ber in times past: the present List, in 

articular, only affords one under the 
ieads either of General Politics or Poli- 
tical Economy, which it is necessary to 
mention here. The work in question is 
denominated, An Essay to shew the Jus- 
tice and Expediency of reducing the In- 
terest of the National Debt, and is writ- 
ten to prove the propriety of estimating 
the amount due to the national creditor 
by some other criterion than a currency, 
the fluctuation of which is favourable to 
him alone. The author’s general argu- 
ment may be stated very simply :—all 
the property in the country, he observes, 
is depreciated, except that of the holder 
of stuck, whose stake increases in value, 
if not in securiiy, precisely as every 
other source of income is deteriorated. 
The great bulk of the moncy lent, he 
contends, was advanced when its posi- 
tive ‘value was not more than half so 
high as itis at present; and he would 
therefore have the interest calculated on 
the grounds of that positive value only. 
Strictures on war, profusion, excessive 
taxation, and the fallacy of the sinking- 
fund, make up the remainder of this 
essay, which is warmly written. 

Mr. Copsett, whose sincerity in the 
cause of the country can no longer be 
questioned by any party, has exceeded 
his wonted energy in the late numbers 
of his Political Register. By publishing 
a cheap cdition at TWO-PENCE, simulta- 
neously with his royal octavo edition, he 
has increased his circulation from ibree or 

1 


four to FORTY and Firty 
per week ; and thus his wevlehen 
counteract the unprincipled sophistry 
of certain of the daily Newspapers y 
of their satellites through the county 
As Mr. Cobbett gives no quarter to i, 
partizans of war and corruption, and () 
the sinecurists and peculators Who de. 
vour the substance of the people, and 
as he is the able advocate of the vita 
question of parliamentary reform, we 
conceive it to be our duty to recom. 
mend his Register to the favorable a. 
tention of our liberal and enlightened 
readers. Mr. Copspetr is called a yio. 
lent and inflainmatory writer; but how 
difficult it is for any man of strong feel. 
ings to measure his language, when he 
considers the turpitude whieh began 
and continued the late wars—the hor- 
rible course and ruinous consequences 
of those wars—and the circumstance 
that the criminal authors, instead o/ 
being brought to condign punishment, 
are Wantoning in power and luxury? 
Much curiosity being excited inte 
gard to the Spencean Plan of Public 
Economy, it will be useful to state, that 
the details of the system may be found 
in a small pamphlet called Christa 
Policy, by THomas Evans, librarian to 
the Society of Spencean Philanthropist, 
at No. 8, Newcastle-strect, Strand. 
Mr. Evans appears to have been most 
cruelly used by the Pitt administration; 
and, having been drilled into the science 
ef politics in the school of persecutiot, 
his pamphlet is written with consider 
able energy. We collect from it, that 
the main object of the Society 1s a mor 
equal oceupation (not proprietorship) - 
land, a principle which has often been 
urged in the pages of this Magasin 
Something must be radically wront | 
industry should suffer from want “ 
country in which there are but 24 wal 
lions of families, to 42 millions of ae 
of cultivated land, affording, unde! : 
wise policy, the produce ol 17 acres 


' . ‘ . . uc as 
every fainily, or four times as mine" 


it could consume. — Skilful cag 
any branch of useful industry “pan 
therefore, to yield abundaes 4 
though the proprietary in | : 
remain exactly as it does at proses tthe 
Line most pretending productions 
month, however, fall under 
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dence of Dr. Franklin may be said to 
helong to it, as well as the Memoirs of 
Sheridan. The value of the first of these 
undeniable; and it is pleasant at this 
ie of day to contemplate the acknow- 
ledged superiority of a man who acted a 
ee so honourable to the cause of gene- 
yal freedom, though partially injurious 
to the country which pays the homage, 
and which is therefore doubly honour- 
able for paying it. ‘These letters 
which, by-the-bye, are published ata 
rice much too high in relation to quan- 
tity,) exhibit Franklin to great advan- 
fage;as all individual uniting, in an emi- 
nent degree, philosophical speculation 
with practical ability. ‘There is a.calm 
unpretending socratic kind of simpli-. 
city in the excellent sense of this emi- 
nent man, which, when compared with 
the verbose sophistry of more recent 
and fashionable models, is quite re- 
freshing. 

The Memoirs of Sheridan appear from 
two quarters; one of them is edited by 
‘a Constitutional Friend,’ and comprises 
his speeches. ‘The other has been 
compiled by Dr. Watkins, and presents 
acurious specimen of bookmaking inge- 
nuity, being advertised as a complete 
work, and yet ending with an announce- 
ment of another volume of the same size. 
Are either of these publications for the 
benefit of Mrs. Sheridan? and, if so, 
which of them? for, considering the cir- 
cumstances and manner of her husband’s 
death, the disgrace of the authors of the 
rival work is extreme. The Memoirs 
of Mr. Sheridan, in both cases, are 
just what a hasty assemblage of facts 
in a race to the press, two or three 
months after death, may be supposed 
to produce. — It is proper to ob- 
serve also, that a Life of Raphael 
has also been given to the world; it ap- 
pears judicious and faithful; but pos- 
sibly, at this time of day, should have 
been written by one who could exclaim, 
with respect to Raphael, as Corregio did, 
“Talso am a painter.” 

The classical and general student will 
derive much assistance from a work of 
relerence, entitled, Genealogia Antiqua ; 
Which consists of mythological and clas- 
sical tables, so compiled as to supply 
the required fact by a coup-d’ail. The 
*xceeding intricacy and perplexity of 
fabulous genealogy renders this’ kind of 
assistance peculiarly welcomes ~ **~ 
Ri new and elaborate attentpt has 

fen made te prove that Sin PHILP 

RANCIS wrote the Letters of Junius. 

© conceive that that gentleman set 
the 

{estion at rest by his Letter.to the 
TONTRLY Mag. No. 292, 
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Editor of this Magazine; but, if any 
doubt should remain, no better evidence 
could be adduced than Sir Philip’s 
Letter Missive to Lord Holland, pub- 
lished in the summer, which, though 
able and interesting, is as unlike Jnnius 
as Clarendon is unlike Blair. These 
investigations lead, however, to the de- 
velopment of much curious anecdote, 
and in that sense the new enquiry merits 
attention ; but, in comparing the preten- 
sions even of De Lotme, as so ingeniously 
asserted by Dr. Busby, we confess we 
think the balance of arguments, in re- 
gard to these two persons, to be against 
the hypothesis which ascribes them to 
Sir Philip Francis. | 
In Theology, this month has not been 
so prolific as the last ; its principal cu- 
riosity, if it can be classed properly un- 
der the head, is the Lay Sermon of Mr. 
Coleridge, addressed to the higher 
classes. Should the latter ever be in- 
duced to honour it with more attention 
than sermons in general obtain from 
them, it is to be feared they will split 
upon another rock—that of never being 
able to understand it. Mr. Coleridge 
ought, by this time, to know that the 
high, as well as low, mob comprehend 
only what is exceedingly clear. It 
seems he is about to address other ser- 
mons to the middle -and lower ranks ; 
but, if not more translucent, as he would 
say himself, the whole of these edifying 
compositions may as well be transmitted 
to the capitol of the Tower, and there 
be preserved to puzzle posterity, like 
the Sybil’s leaves. 
In Medicine, or rather Physiology, the 
ublic is indebted to the sound science of 
r. Gordon for a work entitled, Obser- 
vations on the Structure of the Brajn, 
eomprising an estimate of the Claims 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, to dis- 
covery inthe Anatomy of that Organ; 
-which seems likely to put an. end to 
that ill-concocted mass of fact. and 
inference known by the, formidable 
term—Craniology; at least as far as 
taking away the support of loose and in- 
accurate experiment on the brain can 
affect it. It is strange how such a jum- 
ble of physics and metaphysics can have 
sustained itself on the surfave so long. 
Under the head of Travels, may be 
noticed Legh’s Travels. beyond the 
Cataracts of the Nile,—a work of consi- 
derable interest; and Memoirs of a late 
Residence in France, written by a pro- 
fessioval gentleman, who tells his tale 
om the triumphant side, but with such 
an abundance of. Apsnoarusrrcing - 
‘ery fact supplies a commentary Much 
eyery fact supp “4A "toler 
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longer than itself. The author pro- 
mises to confine himself to subjects 
connected with this profession. Should 
this book not be relished, it is to be 
hoped that he is not a professor of 
politics. 

Lord Byron has indulged the poctical 
world with a small collection of minor 
effusions, published under the title of, 
the Prisoner of Chillon, and other 
Poems. Itis to be regretted that they 
have come out under such a designation, 
as it led. the public to expect an ela- 
borate effort in the Prisoner of Chillon ; 
whereas it is a mere fragment, and by 
no means cither so good or so inter- 
esting as some of its companions. Nei- 
ther has it any direct conndxion with 
the celebrated Castle of Chillon, on the 
Margin of the Lake of Geneva, from 
which it is called, being, in fact, little 
more than a rhapsodical description of 
the effect of merciless captivity in a 
dungeon on three youthful brothers, 
supposed to be confined therein on a 
religious account, at the wera of the Re- 
formation. The most beautiful of the 
other poems is, an Incantation, written 
some years ago for a Witch Drama; 
and the most curious of them, a non- 
descript, iu blank verse, intitled, 
the ream, Which is allusive, from 
beginning to end, to his lordship’s 
first amatory attachment, and the fate 
ef the object of it and of himself in mar- 
riage. 

The author of Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, and the Antiquary, for it is cer- 
tainly hco—has furnished the readers for 
amusement with another work, intitled, 
* Zales of My Landlord, which, though 
extending to four volumes, contains two 
tales only. ‘The second of these, which 
takes up three quarters of the work, 
possesses mcrit of a very high order, 
and affords an admirable lesson to 
bigots of opposing sects, by shew- 
ing the existence of a_persecuting 
spirit in every extreme, and its horrible 
accordance with the dictates of a per- 
verted conscience. ‘The opposing pic- 
tures of oppression, and cold-blooded 
crucity, on the part of the episcepalian 
leaders of Scotland, under Lauderdate, 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles IT, and its operation on a spirit 
of firey and intolerant zeal in the Pres-. 
byterians and Cameronians, with the 
consequent excesses on each side, are 
painted with great force and genius, 
Vhese are kind of fictions which really 
aid the study of history, and, as snch 
may be perused with general bencity. ” 


ARITHMET ve : 
t 
HEORETIC Ari - in 
books ; containing the sabatane™® 
all that has been written on the sub; od 
by Theo of Smyrna, Nicomachoe 
blichus, and Boétius ; together with 
remarkable particulars respecting Perian 
Amicable, and other Numbers, which »»’ 
not to be found in the writings of ca 
ancient or modern mathematicia ~{ 


wise a specimen of the manuerin wh 


the Pythagoreans vilosophi 

Numbers; and a dcoclapete 
Mystical anil Theological Arithmetic. by 
Thomas Taylor, 8vo. 14s, th 


ASTRONOMY, 


An Elementary Treatise on A 
intended for the Use of those whee 
not much conversant in Mathematica 
Studies; by the Rev, A. Mylne, Ay 
8v0. 9s, 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Supplement to Wood's Descriptive (3. 
talogne of Natural History for 1816. 4s, 

J. Major’s Catalogue, Part II, 4, 

A General Catalogue of School Books in 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanis) 
Portuguese, Latin, and Greek, 6d, 

J. Taylor's Catalogue of Books, 1(2, 
Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, 

The whole Works of the late Wiliam 
Cowper, esq. consjsting of Poems, Leiter, 
and a translation of Homer. 10 vols. fools 
Cap 8vo. 3l. 11s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Speeches, Memoirs, and Portrait of She 
ridan ; by a Constitutional Friend, § vol, 
8vo. 3l. 

The Private Correspondence of Benj, 
Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S. &¢.; compre 
hending a Series of familiar literary aud 
political Letters, written between the 
Years 1753 and 1790. 1 vol. 4to. 

The Life of Raffael of Urbino; by the 
Author of the Life of Michael Angel 
Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. Ricard 
Brinsley Sheridan ; drawn from authente 
Documents, and illastrated by original 
Correspondence, and a variety of interes 
ing Anecdotes: to which is preset 
Biographical Account of his Family; 
John Watkins, LL.D. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Lives of Dr. Edw. Pocock, the . 
lebrated Orientalist, by Dr. ‘Twells; 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, bishop of Rochest 
and of Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, by 
themselves ; and of the Rev. Philip Skeltos, 
b . Rurdy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1) 

‘paenoes aa un Epogue de ma Vie, et 
Vite-Marie de Bettera Wodopeck, 6° 
homme, Ragusam. 4%. 


CLASSICS. aeasl 

Virgil ; with English notes at "i 
taken from the Delplin and arenes , 
With many erigmal 7% 6d, ne orn 
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2 vols. 8vo, 


18)7.] : 
DRAMA. : 
ve, a Musical Drama, in three 
Tho. Morton, #5q- 2s. 6d. 
being a continuation of Dod- 
sley’s 2 with meen critical and 
ols. 8v0. 41. 43. 
wer ert, Books of P 
ion of the Six Books of Pro- 

Tate Theology of Plato, to which 
"Seventh Book is added, in order to sup- 
> the deficiency of another Book on this 
iat. which was written by Proclus, 
lost; also a translation of Pro- 
clas’s Elements of ‘Theology; by Thomas 
Taylor. In these volumes is also included 
Wwihe same, a ‘Translation of the Treatise 
of Proclus on Providence aud Fate; a 
translation of extracts from his Treatise, 
cotitled, Ten Doubts Concerning Provi- 
dence; and a translation of extracts from 
his treatise on the Subsistence of Evil; as 

reserved in the Bibliotheca Gr. of Fa- 

icius, 2 vols. royal quarto, 250 copies 
only printed. 5L 10s. 

FINE ARTS, 

The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, engraved on sixty dou- 
ble plates, Imp. 4to, 51.38. 

Nicholson's Architectural Dictionary, 
PartXXV. 11. 8s. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great 
Britain: containing a Series of Views il- 
lnstrative of the Character and prominent 
Features of the Coast; by Wm. Daniell, 
ARA. 10s. 6d. 

D'Anville’s Geography of the Greeks 
aud Romans in the Times of Alexander 
and Augustus ; translated from the French 
by the editor of the Military Chronicle, 
51. half bound. 

Itinerary of the Morea; by Sir W. Gell, 
MLA, F.R.S. F.S.A. 

GEOGRAPHY, | 

A Map of Scriptural and Classical Geo- 
graphy; with an explanatory Treatise, 
wherein the documents of sacred and au- 
rient civil history, relative to the origin pf 
pstions, are partienlarly examined ‘and 
discussed ; by T, Heming, of Magd, Hall, 
Oxon, i}. is.—-on canvas 11. 66, 

HISTORY, 
The Ingnisition Unmasked; being a 
historical and philosophical aceount of that 
tremendous tribunal: founded on authen- 
ticdocuments; and exhibiting the neces- 
tily of its suppression, as the means of re- 
orm and regeneration. Written and pub- 
shed at the tme when the national ¢on- 
gress of Spain was abont to deliberate on 

. portant measure; by D. Antonio 
Phighlanch, ‘Translated from the author's 
Satged Mei by William Walton, esq. 
1}, 10s, 

The History of Ceylon, from the earliest 
. “rod to the. Year 1915; with character- 
pr details of the religion, laws, aud man- 

S of tie people; and a collection of 
by moral maxims and ancient proverbs; 
thes, A.M. Oxon, 4to, 2h, 128, 6d, 


Acts; h 
Old Plays, 
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saad meen he “;- Seonits; to which is 
xed a reply to Mr. Dallas’s Defence of 
the Order. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s. ‘ 


_ MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

_ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; pub. 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. 7, Part 2, 6vo, 
(with seven plates.) 1s. 

Observations on the Projected Bill for 
restricting the Practice of Surgery and 
Midwifery to Members of the Royal Cole 
leges of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
aud to Army or Navy Sureeons; by a 
General Practitioner. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Surgical Observations; being a Quar. 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery; by 
Charles Bell. Parts 1 and 2; 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Diseased Spine, and on 
Distorted Spine, with case to illustrate 
the success of a new method of cure; by 
T. Sheldrake. &vo. 6s. 


MISCELLANITES. 

The works of Gianutio and Gustavus 
Selenus, on Chess; translated by J. H. 
Sarratt, professor, 11. 1s, 

The works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
containing additional Letters, Tracts, and 
Poems, not hitherto published, with notes 
and lite of the author; by Walter Scott, 
esq. 19 vols. 8vo. 91. 19s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica—Snpplement, 
vol. 2, Parti. 11, 5s. 

Fragments on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening ; by H. Repton, 
esq. assisted by his son; illustrated by 
fifty-two Plates of Views.  6l. 6s, 

Picturesque Rides and Walks round the 
Metropolis—No. 7. 

The Portfolio, Political and Literary ; 
No.1. 1s. 

The Third Letter to General Lord Har- 
ris; by Major-General M‘Carly. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to J C——., esq. contain- 
ing some Observations on his late Con- 
duct and Proceedings as Lord of the 
Manor. 23, 

Encyclopedia Londinensis. Vol. 14. 

-- -Eneyclopedia Edinensis, a Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Li- 
terature, to be completed in 6 vols, 4to. ; 
by James Millar, M.D. Part5, 8s. 

‘he Identity of Junins with a Distine 
guished Living Character established, 
8vo. 42s. . adit 

The Spirit of the Press; historical, po- 
litical, and literary. A portion of each 
Number contains the Spirit of the Public 
Journals, being a selection of pertinent 
paragraphs, witticisms, &c. as they ap- 
pear in the London publications of the 
day. Weekly numbers published every 
Saturday; and in monthly parts, for the 
convenience of country readers, 

The Pamphleteer, No. XVIT. for Jae 
nuary, 1817. 6s. 6d. Tape 

Provincial Letters, containing an Ex- 
posure of the Reasoning and Morals of 
the Jesuits; by — — To = 

4: 
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is added, a View of the History of ‘the 
Jesuits, and: the late Bull for the Revival 
of the Order; translated from the French. 
8vo. 12s. 

- Evening Amusements; or, the Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed ; in which the 
striking appearances te be observed iu 
various évenings during the year 1817 are 
described; by William Frend, esq. M.A. 
Actuary. of the Rock Life Assurance Com- 
pany; and late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 

Jackson’s New and Improved System 
of Mnemonics; or, Two Hours’ Study in 
the Art of Memory, applied to Figures, 
Chronulogy, Geography, Statistics, &c. &c. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

The Principles of Harmony, containing 
a complete and compendious illustration 
of the Theory of Music, on anew and ori- 
ginal plan, in which every part of that sci- 
ence, from its most simple to its highest 
branches, is progressively exhibited, and 
so arranged as to render the whole fami- 
liar to performers on the piano-forte ; by 
John Relfe, musician in ordinary to his 
Majesty. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Genealogia Antiqua; or, Mythological 
and Classical Tables, compiled from the 
best authors on fabulous and ancient 
history; by W. Berry, late of the College 
of Arms, London; and author of an intio- 
duction to Heraldry and the History 
of the Island of Guernsey. Small. folio, 
il. 1s, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and 
Present State of Galvanism; containing 
investigations, experimental and specu- 
lative, of the principal doctrines offered 
for the explanation of its phenomena, and 
a statement of anew hypothesis. Honored 
by the Royal Irish Academy with the 
prize; by M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

d NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Tales of My Landlord, collected and 
reported by Jedediah Cleishbottom, school- 
master and parish-clerk of Gandercleugh ; 
4 vols.izmo, 1L 8s. 

Life of a Recluse; by A. Gibson, 2 vols. 
1°mo. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Prize, or the Lace-Makers of Mis- 
senden ; by Mrs. Caroline Missenden. 4s, 
_ The Royal Brides, or Sketches of Ex- 
alted Characters; by Robt. Bramble, esq, 
3 vols.12mo, 18s. 

The Mysteries of Hungary, a Ro. 
mantic Story of the 15th Century; by 
E. Moore, esq. | 
_ Gonzalvo de Baldura, or a Widow’s 
Yow ; a Romantic Legend; 4 vols. 22s, . 

ka POETRY. 
.. The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem; by 

L. O. Shaw, © 3s. ou 

Waterloo, a Pocm; by a Gentleman, 


$s. 6d, 


A Fifth Volume of Lord B s 
containing the siege of Cormh, Pat 
Fare Thee Well, Monody on qari, 


and several: oth ’ 
7s. 6d. er, tems Foolseap 8ro, 


Poems, principally. fj 
oe of Wieleager.. sacane «th 
eccentricities for Edinby 
by Geo. Colman, the Ponty ly 78.64, 
~The Minister and the Mayor, 6d, 


a POLITICS. 

Christian Policy the Salvation of the 
ry 9 o My ape Evans, librarian 19 
e Society of Spencean Phil i 
is. 6d. ; F _ 

An Address to the Electors of the 
pep bo cae in general, and the Bo. 
rough of Barnstaple in particular: 
Randall. is.6d.° ‘Sha 

Cobbett’s Political Register, No, 15 
to 25. folio, 2d. each. 

Further Observations on the State of 
the Nation—Means of Employment of 
Labor—Sinking Fund, and its application 
—Pauperism—Protection requisite to the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests, &,; 
by R. Preston, esq. M.P. 9s, 

Speech of Thomas Favell Buxton, es, 
at the Mansion-house, London, Nov. 26, 
1816, on the dreadful distresses in Spital- 
fields. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 4% 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Popv- 
lation; including an exposition of the 
causes aud advantages of a tendency to 
exuberance of numbers in society, a de 
fence of poor laws, and a critical and his- 
torical view of the doctrines and projects 
of the most celebrated legislators and 
writers, relative to population, the poor, 
and charitable establishments; by James 
Grahame, esq. 

An Essay shewing the Justice and Ex. 
sediency of reducing the Interest of the 

ational Debt. 8v@. 5s. 


fh THEOLOGY. , 

Fifty-seven Sermons, on the Gospels ot 
Epistles of all the Sundays in the Year, 
Christmas-day, the Circumcision, avd 
Good-Friday; for the use of families ant 
country congregations: together with ob- 
servations on public religious instraction ; 
by the Rev. Kichard Warner, curale of 
St. James’, Bath. @ vols, 12mo, 165. 

A Plea for Catholic Commanion “ 
Church of God; by J. M. Mason, D.D. 
8vo. 10s, Gd. 

Sermons; by W. N. Darnell, B.D. pr 
bendary .of asia, ms mv Fellow 
C. C. College, Oxford. Svo. 

A Lay Sermon, addressed to the ho 
classes of society; by S. T. Colenies': 


esq. 12mo.4s. — . 

p Aner on the Epistles; 
continuation of Mr. Elsley’s rincipall 
on the Gospels and Acts, rou for 
designed tor the Use of Candia”, 








is17-J ph 

so Orders; by the Rev. James Slade, 
@ vols. S¥O. 16S. _ 

“4 Century of Christian Prayers, on 

‘th, Hope, and Charity ; with a Morning 
ie Evening Devotion, conducive to the 
Doties of Belief and Practice. 8vo. <" 

The Doctrine of Regeneration in the 
case of Infant Baptism, stated in Reply 
to the Dean of Chichester’s Apology, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D.; 
by George Stanley Faber, B.D. rector of 
Long Newton. 2s. 6d. 

Scripture Genealogy from Adam to 
Christ, exhibiting, in a series of thirty-six 
engraved tables, a distinct view of the 
nation, tribe, family, lineal descent, and 
posterity of every person mentioned in the 
Rible, so far as they can be traced from 
sacred and profane history; to which are 
annexed chronological dates, on the an- 
thority of Usher and Blair ; together with 
a copions introduction, an historical de- 
scription of each Plate, and a complete 
Index, 4to. 2]. 12s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
gious Belief, as connected with Human 
Happiness and Improvement ; by the Rev, 
Robert Moonham. 8ve. 10s. 6d. vol, 2. 

A Reply to Popular Objections against 
Unitarianism, a Sermon ; by W.J. Fox, 1s, 

The Consequence resulting from a Sim- 
plification of Pablic Creeds, a Sermon 
preached at the Triennial Visitation of the 
Bishop of Rochester, Rich. Lawrence, 
L.L.D., &e. 1s. 

Sermons on the Parables of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; by Wil- 
liam Martin ‘Trinder, L.B, at Oxford, and 
M.D.at Leyden. 8vo. 1¢s, 

Meditations and Prayers selected from 
the Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy and 
Pious Tracts, recommended to the Way- 
faring Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and 
the Seaman, whensoever unavoidably 
precluded from the house of prayer ; by 
the Rev. J. Watts. 3s. 6d. 

; TOPOGRAPHY, 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland 
during the Years 1814 and 1815; by Anne 
Plunptree. 1 vol.4to. 
_ Memorandums of a Residence in France 
m the Winter of 1815-16. Incinding re- 
matks on French society and manners, 
with a description of the Catacombs, and 
hotices of some other objects of curiosity 
and works of art, not hitherto described. 
BVO. 12s, 
hii’, V: of “ Havell’s Villas,” &¢, con- 
the Ke aview of Cassiobury, the seat of 
pe arl of Essex, from Turner, R.A.; 

"4 View of Corsham House, the seat of 
oo Methuen, esq. M.P. from Fielding, 
ith historical and descriptive accounts of 

. two seats, by J. Britton, F.S.A. The 
Prints are coloured in close imitation of 

© drawings, 

v VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

‘favels above the Cataracts of Egypt; 
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by Thomas Le , .M.P. 
Ato. 11. is. * i Ce ee 


Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; by 


Lieut, Henry Pottinger, of the Hon, East 
India Company’s Service. 4to. 21. 5s, 


oneal 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Imported by J. Souter, No. 1, Paternoster. 


row, London. 
The Practice of the Court of Admiralty, 


in three Parts ; by John Hall, 8vo, 11s. 


The Charters and general Laws of the 


Colony and Province of Massachusetts, 
royal 8vo. Sis. 6d. 


The Law Journal, 4 vols. 8vo. ; by John 


Hall. 5h. 


The Criminal Recorder. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
The Opinion of Judge Cooper on the 


Effect of a Sentence of the Foreign Court 
of Admiralty. 8vo. 4s. 


The History of New Hampshire, com- 


prehending the Events of one complete 
Centnry ; containing also a Geographical 


Description of the State, with Sketches of 


its Natural History, Productions, Im- 
provements, and present State of Society, 
Laws and Government; by J. Beiknap, 
D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A Biographical Sketch of Professor 
Barton, M.D. late president of the Phila. 


delphia Medical Society, with a portrait. 
Svo. 5s. 


The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 


2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


An Introductory Lecture, with Notes 


and References ; by Thomas Cooper, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Carlisle College, 
Pennsylvania. 8vo. 5s. 


Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize 
Questions; by G. Chynechattuck, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the 


State of Vermont, from its first Settlement 
to the Year 1815; to which are added, 


Remarks on Pulmonary Consumption; by 
Jas. A. Gallup, M.D. .8vo. 14s. 
Information concerning Gas-Lights ; 
by Thomas Cooper, 8vo, 10s. 
A Contrast between Galvanism and 


‘Hopkinsianism; by E, S. Ely, A.M. 


8vo. 10s. 
An Essay on the Causes of the Variety 


of Complexion and Figure in the Human 
Species; by Samuel Stanhope Smith, pre- 
sident of the College of New Jersey, and 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 

A View of the Mercurial Practice in 
Febrile Diseases; by John Walker, M.D. 
professor of Anatomy and Surgery, and 
president of the Massachusett's Medical 
Society. 8vo. 10s. 64. Ke , 

New-England Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery. 48 


‘The Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
Journal. 3 vols. 8vo. 55s, 

American Arithmetic; by O. Wel-b. 
Ss, 6d, "oe 
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An Essay on Maritime Loans, from the tionary of the French ang En 
French of Emerigon, with notes and an guages, ‘containing * 


appendix; by J. E. Hall. 8vo. 19s. not to be found in 1000 term 
"h Memities of the Events which took by N. G. Dufief. 3 vols. ake alctioury; 
Place in Baltimore on the ¢7thand 28th An Answer to Mr, ‘ 
of July 1812; by J. Thompson. 1s. 6d. tion of his Conduct 

Historical Sketches of the late War, New Orleans Battiere; y Edward 3; 
between the United States and a vingston. S8vo. 7s, 6d. lis 
Britain: embellished with Portraits o The Philadelphia Port-Fo}j 
distinguished Naval and Military Officers, Miscellany, rniing a compete ais 
and with Views of several Sieges and En- Annual Register of Arts, Sciences and : 
gagements; by J. L. Thompson. 10s, neral Literature; from January 1815, te 

A Dissertation on the Waters of Sara- October 1816. 3s. ay 
toga, with an Account of the Waters of The Portico, an American Maga; 
Ballston; hy V. Seaman, M.D. 4s, and Review. 3s, 

A New Universal Pronouncing Dic- The Life of Thomas Paine. 8yo, gs, 





MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES In N.W., LONDON; 
From November 24, to December 24, 1816, 


—— 
q NFLAMMATORY complaints take the lead. Acute rheumatism is very genera, 
Catarrhal and pulmonary complaints are numerous, but much less $0 thay 
during the winter months of last year: where catarrh is unaccompanied with 
mamifest inflammation, either of the substance or membranes of the lungs, 
it generally disappears spontaneously; bat, in many instances, the cough proves 
obstinate, and not unfrequently terminates in consumption, in constitutions pre 
disposed to it. It becomes therefore a matter of importance to watch and to check the 
progress of this symptom—I find it generally yield to laudanum, in the dose of from five 
to ten drops, with a tea-spoonful or two of oxymel of squills. When it is accompanied 
with fever, the addition of nitre may be useful, and sometimes it is necessary to have 
recourse to the lancet. ‘This last is indispeusably necessary where, upon taking a deep 
inspiration, either pain is felt, or an increase of congh is produced, by it. 

Itis a lamentable mistake in some practitioners,who expect to find inflammation in these 
organs characterized by acute pain alone; in the substance of the lungs and bronchial 
membrane this is rarely felt, even while the most rapid disorganization 1s taking place. 
T have just quitted the abode of a female who, for want of early advice, will shortly be- 
come the victim toher disease. This poor woman, to whom I was led by chance, was 
said to be in what is generally called a galloping consumption, a term expressive of the 
awful rapidity of its course : when I first saw her she had been ill six weeks—the cou»- 
tenance was anxious, the eyes sunk, the tongue furred and dry, the skin hot, the puke 
quick and strong her respiration was hurried; she expectorated a large quantity of mucus, 
and coughed incessantly, especially when made to take a larger inspiration than con: 
mon. There was no pain, and, till within a few days, nothing to alarm her unsuspecting 
friends, or herselt ; but the presence of inflammation of a fatal nature was indisputable, 
and the plan of treatment obvious. Though there was little prospect of ultimate suc. 
cess, I had blood taken from the arm, which appeared in a highly inflamed state: I de 
rected a decoction of sencka-root with nitre, which purged ber well, and she was COm 
siderably relieved in every respect. ‘The next evening, the same indication existing, 
the bleeding was repeated, with the same happy result; the cough was scarcely to 
heard, and the expectoration wasymuch diminished: three days had not, howerer, 
elapsed before the symptoms returned with irresistible force, and the expectoration & 
hibited an appearance which left us without a glimpse of hope. 

_ My experience of the fatality of pulmonary consumption this month has been woeful- 
six cases, in their last stages, have occurred to me in immediate succession. One casehow. 
ever, brought to me during the last month, was actually cured abouta fortnight since, 
I promised myself uo small pleasure in promulgating a fact not generally known, that one 
species of this disease arises from diseased liver, and is curable by og ey My a 
tient was completely recovered, to the astonishment of all who knew her, but, oo, 
to relate, she died, very unexpectedly, two days since, in the midst of seemingly pertec 
health ; she complained, for about half an hour, of pain in the region of the at 
then suddenly expired. I obtained permission to open the body, and, although @ pit 
of mucns had been expectorated daily for three months previous to her een 
appearance of disease in the Jungs existed: the liver was greatly enlarged, induratee, 
and ofa whitish appearance. Not the slightest cause of the sudden death ve 
vered, it we except the disease of the liver, which sometimes occasions it. the poor, 

Hooping.cough has been, in many instances, fatal among the children of | several 
who have not the means of gbtainmg carly and proper medical advice ; ‘case’ 
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of great severity have been perfectly recovered by brisk calomel and antimonial 
in conjunction with the extract of wild lettuce; the latter, in a dose of about 
five grains, three times a-lay, was generally administered to a child of three years. 
This plan of treatment will be found more gencrally successful than any other in nse. 
Measles have been severe. In seasons of moderate temperature, where the 
tient can be, and ‘is, taken into the open air, they are generally milder: on 
the contrary, when the weatlier is intensely cold, large fires are kept, and the patients 
are brought near to them, which never fails to aggravate the disease, The period has 
at length arrived when the prejudices on this subject begin to be dispelled, and the 
cool treatment of measles promises to be as universal as that of small-pex, Any person 
of good sense who will take the pains to examine, will find that the inflammatory 
toms will be encreased in proportion to the heat in which the patient is kept, and 








cice versa. Joun Want, 
11, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Late Surgeon to the Northeru Dispensary. 
nme — 
REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
— 


XR. G. O. Sym, as the result of some very ingenions experiments with wire 
N on fame, has determined that all flame is a hollow film, or elliptical bubble, 
the surface of which is formed in the part all round, where the volatilized vapour 
ynites with the pabulum or oxygen of the atmosphere. 

MM. Geyser, of the’ canton of Berne, and now residing at La Chaux-de-F, 
have exhibited to the Genevese Society for the Advancement of the Arts, a wheel which 
seems to turn of itself, and of which the most skilful artists cannot discover the movi 
principle, which the artists keep a secret. The society admire the execution of the 
machine. Probably it is on a principle already announced in this Magazine, and in 
Blair's Grammar of Philosophy, which applies, as a moving power, the elasticity of the 
atmospheric air toan exhausted cavity, which, by the uniform pressure, is made to tura 
out of the centre of the mass. 

Dr. Rocue has published a simple method of rendering rape oil equal to spermaceti 
oil, for the purposes of illumination. He began by washing the oil with spring water ; 
which is effected by agitating the oil violently with a sixth part of the water. This see 
parates the particles of the oil, and commixes those of the water intimately with them, 
After this operation, it looks like the yolks of eggs beat up.—In less than forty-eight 
hours they separate completely, the oil swimming at top, the water with all feculent and 
extraneous particles subsiding at the bottom. He improved much on this, by substi- 
tuting sea-water in the place of fresh water. He tried whether fresh water, impreg- 
nated with salt, may not do as well as sea-water ; but found the light not so bright, and 
of a reddish cast. The oil which he has washed is rape-oil, for which ‘he is charged 
4s, 4d. a gallon: it gives no bad smell, and, wheu burning close to the spermaceti oil, is 
hot to be distinguished from it.” 

A spring has been discovered near the little town of Kusow, in the circle of Lublin, 
which belonged to the late Polish minister of state, Count Polocki; the waters may be 
compared to those of Pyrmont. This discovery is of importance to Poland, as there 
at but two mineral springs hitherto known in the kingdom, viz. at Kizeszowrie and 
at Nalanczew ; the first is sulphurous, and the latter chalybeate. 

M. Orrina has proved, 1. That the vegetable acids constantly hasten death, when 
they exist in the stomach along with the narcotic, which is owing to the acids forming 
the solution of the poison, and consequently its absorption. | 

2. That acidulated water was very useful in combating the effects of narcotics, when 

y had been previously rejected by vomiting; thus animals, which would have died in- 
fallibly at the end of an hour, were saved by administering to them, night and day, for 
‘wenty-four or thirty-six hours, several doses of water soured by a little vinegar ; those 
which were nearly revived by the end of the day, and which had been neglected during 

enight, died for want of assistance. Po: 

3. That a strong infusion of coffee is an antidote to the effects of poison by means of 
darcotics, and the animals to which it was administered night and day recovered, 

4. That the decoction of coffee is much less energetic than the infusfon. ond 
. 5. That camphor is not the counter-poison to narcotics, but that it may be adminis 
‘red in small doses to diminish their eftects. 

. That water and mucilaginons preparations, so far from being useful, hasten the ap- 
Proach of death, because they favour the absorption of the poison. ‘ 
, ?. That bleeding was never injurious, and that it was frequently sufficient to ope- 
ate the revival of plethoric animals, which would nevertheless have died two or three 
ys afterwards, if they had not been attended to; and lastly, that it is best always to 
*pen the jugular vein, ' 
(chlorine acts gearly like the at acids, 
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Mapame CanpipA Lena PERPENTI, of Como, in Italy, has rey; 
ning and weaving the amianthus, M. ‘Moscati, ‘of Turin, has ae 


[Jan, 1, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPoR?, 


a 

INCE the opening of the trade on the 14th of April, 1814, to private inate... 

with the East Indies, 189 ships have procured licenses up to the Ist of y 
The number of Insolvents discharged under the Insolvent Act UP to the ast . 

1816, was 9,700 ; the produce of their effects, 15,000.; and the amount of d , ra 

millions. Bve tne 

The following is a summary of the manufactures of the United States 


cimens of the cloth made from it, witha paper descriptive of the 
Society of Arts, 





in the year 


- 1810, taken from the returns of the marshals, and the secretaries of the territorie; 


exhibiting the respective values of the several descriptions or branches of Manufactures 
and excluding doubtful articles ;— . 
1.. Goods manufactured by 11. Grain, fruit, and case [. 
the loom, of cotton, wool, quors, distilled and fer. 
fiax, hemp, and silk, with mented . . « . « . 1659897 
stockings . . . . . 839,497,057 | 12. Dry mannfactures from > ” 
2. Other goods of those five grain, exclusively of flonr, 
materialsspun . . . 2,052,120 meal,&e. 2). 2 1 4 P5266 
S$. Instruments and = machi- 13. Manufactuges of wood . 5,554,703 
nery manufactured, value 14. Manufactures of essences © 
S186,650,—carding, full- and oils, of and from wood . 179,13) 
ing, and floor-cloth stamp- 15. Refined or manufactured _ 
ing, by machinery, value sugars . 2 + 6 + «| 4,415,2% 
$5,957,816. . . « «+ 6,144,466 | 16. Manufactures of paper, 
4. Hats of wool, fur, &c, an paste-boards, cards, &e. . 1,939,985 
of mixturesofthem . . 4,393,744 117; Manufactures of marble, 


5. Manufactures ofiron . 14,364,526 stone,andslate . . . , 462115 
6. Manufactures of gold, sil- 18. Glass manufactures . .  1,047(04 
ver, set work, mixed me- 19. Earthen manufactures , 259,790 


tals, &c. . - « « « « 2,483,912 | 20. Manufactures of tobacco . 1,260,373 
7. Manufactures of lead . . 325,560 | 21. Drugs, dye-stuffs, paints, 
8. Soap, tallow candles, wax &c, anddying . . . + 500,58 








and mS spring oil 22, Cables and cordage . « 4,249,168 

and whale oll . . . . 1,766,292 | 23. Manufactures of hair. « 129751 
9. Manufactures of hides and 24. Various and miscellaneous 

ES «0. 2m. 0, 0,0. 0 AF manufactures . . . - 4,547,00l 
10. Manufactures from seeds 858,509 ws 


Amount in dollars . — 127,694,6l: 

The following is an estimate of the value of the manufactures of the United States 
America, excluding the doubtful articles, digested by states, districts, and territone:, 
formed by a consideration of all the reported details, and by a valuation of the man 
factures which are entirely omitted, or imperfectly returned, for the year 1810:— 
Maine(District) . . . . 83,741,116 ; Kentucky . . . + «© + » 6,181,0"1 
Massachusetts . . . . . 21,895,528] North Carolina. . «+ + _ 6,633,b0 
New Hampshire . . . . . 5,225,045 | East Tennessee .. + + + 3 611,00 
Vermont . . . « « « «+ 45,407,280 | West Tennessee. . » » » 


$505 

_Rhodelsland . .. . «. . 4,106,074 | South Carolina . « « » * pm 
Connecticut . . . . « « 7,771,998 | Georgia . . . « © @ * ore 
. New York . 2. . - « « 25,370,289 | Orleans Territory . + + * writ 
Syl 


New Jersey . .« « « « « 7,054,598 | Mississippi Territory + + ° 


A 7" ‘ 00 
Pennsylvania . . . . . « 33,691,111 | Lonisiana Territory - + + * cage 
Delaware . . . + + + + 4,733,744 Indiana Territory . « * * 400,000 
Maryland . . . « © « « 11,468,794} Illinois Territory ....+.° 50,000 


Virginia a = oe oe Te 15,263,473 Michigan ‘Territory e tee 1 400,00 
Ohio. «6 » 6 6 © © © « 2,894,290 | Columbia (District) . + * % 





— 
: 762,670 

mount indollars . 17%)/0% 
% d in 1770; it rm 


The Leeds and Liverpool canal just completed, was commence A 
through a stubborn hilly country, is 127 miles in length, and connects »* 
Channel with the German Ocean. 


George’ 





PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. Nov. 25. Dec, 27. een! 
Cocoa, WestIndia . 3S 5 O to 410 O 3 5 0 to 410 O Piatto 
Coffee, W. India, ordinary 2 13 0: — 5 6 O 213 0— 3 6 0 ditto. 

————, fine . 410.0:—.§ 0 0 410 O— 5 Oe dito 
——-—, Mocha ° 615 0— 7 00 sro 59 Cotton 
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_, Demerara . 2°. 2°68 = "@ 
it ay got que -@ Or O awd 
Figs, Turkey . 216 0— 4 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 45 00— 0 
Hops, new, Pockets 1111 0 — 18 
—,— Bags e 1010 0 — 14 
jron, British, Bars 110 0— 0 
—,—— Pigs « 7 10 O— 8&8 
Oil, salad ° ° 15 0 0 — 16 
—,Galipoi . .100 0 O— 0 
Rags, Hamburgh =. 02 40 — O 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new6 0 0 — Q 
Rice, Carolina,snew . 0 0 O— O 
—, East India - 018 O— 1 
ms Gee «. .° 2 - OO 3 
—,Bengal,skem . 9 9 O— O 
Spices, Cinnamon =. «©3010 O— QO 
om. Cloves * e 0 3 a — 0 
——, Nutmegs - O 42— O 
——, Pepper, black 0 0 7$— O 

‘ ,white 0 12— 0 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 610 — 0 
—-—, Geneva HollandsO 3 6 — 0O 
——, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 9 — O 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 310 0 — 3 
ama, one M5 'S B Qian’ 4 
—, East India - 1140— 3 
—, lump,fine , 514 0— 6 
Tallow, town-melted 218 6 — 0O 
——, Russia, yellow 214 0 — 0O 
Tea, Bohea e ©» OF C— O 
—,Hyson, fine .«. OO 5 1— O 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —140 
—, Port, old © 120 0 O—125 


—, Sherry ° 110 0 O—140 





Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies. $55 


1 5 0 14-0 1. 5 perlb. 
1,10 0 17— 0 110 ditto. 
10 0 4 0 0— 410 Oper cwt. 
0 0 216 09— $3 0 O ditto. 
0 0 63 0 0 — 65 O Oper ton. 
0 0 43 0 0— 0 O 0 ditto. 
18 0 1111 0 — 18 18 0Operewt, 
14 0 1010 0 — 1919 O ditto. 
v 0 10 0 0 — O O @ per ton. 
0 0 6 00— 7 0 O ditte. 
0 0 15 0 0 — 16 O Operjar, 
0 0 100 0 @— OU O O per ton. 
0 0 26 0— 2 8 Oper cwt. 
0 0 60 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
0 6 000— 0 0 @ ditto. 
0 0 018 O— 1 0 O ditto, 
$3 0 100— 1 3 O perlb, 
15 0 09 0— 015 O ditto, 
11 0 010 0— O11 O ditto. 
3 8 03 0— 0 3 8 ditto, 
6 1 042— 0 6 1 ditto. 
O- 7% 0 0 73— 0 O 7§ ditto. 
1 3 0 12— 0 1 3 ditto. 
7 0 07 6— 0 7 9per gal. 
$ 9 0310 — 0 4 O ditto, 
4 9 0353 9— 0 5 O ditto. 
i2 0 313 0— 314 Opercwb 
8 0 340— 412 6 ditto, 
2 0 118 0 — 3 2 O ditto, 
10 0 514 0 — 610 0 ditto, 
0 0 218 6— 0 0 O ditto, 
0 0 214 6 — 215 6 ditto, 
$ 7 02 6— 0 2 7 perlb. 
5 6 051— 0 5 6 ditto. 
0 0 92 0 O—120 O Oper pipe. 
0 0 120 0 O—125 O O ditto. 


0 0 110 0—120 O Oper butt, 


0 
Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffce House—Guernsey or Jersey, 13 g.— 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 14 — Hambro’, 3 a 4 — Madeira, 14 — Jamaica, 50s. 
~—Newfoundland, 33—Southern Fishery, out and home, —1. 
Course of Exchunge, Dec, 26.—Amsterdam, 40 B 2 U.—Hamburgh, 36 7 24 U.— 
Paris, 25 40.—Leghorn, 464.—Lisbon, 553.— Dublin, 11} per cent. ; 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
Cana shares sell for 1301.—Grand Union, —l.—Leicestershire and N orthamptonshire 
Union, 701. Lancaster, 171. 10s.—Worcester and Birmingham, 20l.—Leeds and Li- 
verpool, 2301—London Dock, 761. per share.—West India, 1501.—East India, 1501. 
East London WaTer-Wonrxs, 601.—West Middlesex, 251.—London Institution, 401. 
~Surry, 101—Russell, 141.—Imperial Insurance Orrice, 50l.—Albion, Sil— 


Gas Licat Company, 461. 


Gold in bars 31. 188. 6d: per oz.—New doubloons 3). 148.—Silver in hars 4s, 113d. 


The 3 per cent, red. on the 24th, were 6 


v5; the 4 per cent. cons. 78%. 


a : 
Atrnaseticat List of BANKRUPTCIES and DiviDENDS, announced between the 


20th of Nov. and the 20th of Dee. 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIRS, [This Month 194.] 


[The Solicitors? Names are between Parentheses.) 


(Heelis, Pr 

Barne, Aniice and Wright, L. 

} pot Ww. Liverpool, merchant. (Atkinfon, L. a 

J. Holywell, Flinthhire, aruggit. | Griffith 

(Long and Auftin, Le 

on S. M é ( Biackfiock 

kinfee.  eochewter, provifion merchante {Ma- 

Br. infon, london 

hee Ws Liverpool, dealer. 
and co. lon (Bourdjjioo 


Bick 
Beit Ge ; qymouth, builder. (Alexander, L. 
‘Gabb ries ftreet, Grofvenor fyuare, wpholder. 


Moxtury Mac. No, 292. 


G. Emfworth, Hampthire, taylor. (Chilton, L- 
Barker S. and J.G. ‘Barker. Bidliter fyuare, merchants. 


a Re Ruffell place, Fitzroy {quare, merchant. 


Rivington 
a, S. Kingfanley, Gloucefterfhire, brewer. 


Pearfon london 
Bains Halifax, grocer. ([(Strangwaycs, L. 
Besford E. Brook’s Mews, Hanover fyuart, hackneymay « 


Ha: te 
Biskes G. Bithop Monckton, and M. Blakey, Leeds, 
°. (Rivers, &- : 
Birch T. jun. Wi ae. linen manufacturer. (Ellis. Li 
Baylifle G. Wakefield, draper. ( Wiggiefworth, L. 
Cunpingham C. Frith frect, Soho, muney fcrivener 


cossinen “3 Wettbromwich, Stafford, bayonet maker, 


si L. , 
Cecnily 3 nLiseegeals merchant, a 
Cooke L. ae ong Lamang wr. Wil iclarte, t 
W. Ed one, Warw et. . 
— 4B (ard 
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Card S. Jun. Mere, Wilthhire, farmer. (Popkin, Le 

Collier M, Romford, Effex, dealer. (Jones,L. 

Child ). Brighthelmfone, Effex, uphoifterere (Ellis, Le 

Campbell G, Fenchurch, merchant. (Pope — 

Carbutt F. fen. F. Carbutt, jun. and w. Bayliff, Man- 
chetter, calico printers 

Canner G. Jamaica, and of Sutton, Middlefex, merchants, 
(Willis, Clarke. and co, 

Coltman M., Brettal iane. Staffordthire, glafs manufa&urer 

Clarke W. Warley, Yorkthire, feedsman. (Wigiefworth 
and co. Halifax 

Coleman J. Leominfer, money fcrivener. (Darke 
and co. london 

Chave F. and S. Chave, Exeter, perfumers. (Brutton, L,. 

Caldwell J. Bolton, manufacturer. ‘Aclington and co. Ly 

Cloud J. Hammerfmith, coach mafter. (Addis 

Datton J, and J. Newcaftie upon Tyne, earthen ware ma- 
nufaQurers. (Clayton LC. 

Davis W. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucefter, carpenter. 
(Poole and Greenfield, L. 
Davies |. St, Martin’s lane. carpenter, 
Drabwel!l R. Doncafter, Yorkthire, grocers 
Dyke J. Gloucefter, falesman. (Chadbom 
Davifon W. jun. Hefion, Middiefex, corn chandler. 

( Tucker, london 
Duckworth H. Rofe hill, Manchefter, liquor merchant, 
Milne and Parry, L, 
Doeg D. York, looking glafs manufacturer 
Dickie J. Plymouth Dock, mercer. (Makinfon. L. 
Dixon T. Iflekirk hall, Cumberland, miller. (Addifon, L. 
Dawfon W. Wakeficid, money fecrivener. (Sykes, L. 
Eafthope G. Wolverhampton, upholferer. (Turner, L, 
a J T. Alsop’s buildings, New Road, merchant. 
Poole 
Elsmore R Wedbury,tanner. (Cardall and Young, Ls 
Elwell E. Wet Bromwich, iron founder. (Clarke, L. 
Feard R. Weftoe, Durham, thipowner. (BellL. 
Ford W. Iiford, Effex, grocer, (Amory, L. 
Fofs J. Hull, hatter, (Exley andco.L. 
Firth J. jun. Whitley Lower, Yorkthire, clothier. (Fither 
and Sudier, L. 
rench J. Portfca, grocers (Alexander and Holme, L. 
ainelough W. and E. Swainion, Liverppol, merchants. 
( Windle, london 
Field R. C. Lung Acre, hatter. (Bourdllon and co. Lt. 
George T. St. Woolas, Monmouth, thopkeeper. (Jenkins 
and co, london 
Gregory *. fen. Little Bolton, Lancafer, whitter 
(Ellis 
Garver H. Bures St. Mary, Suffolk. innkeeper. (Taylor,Le 
Golds W. Henfield, Suffex, thopkeeper. (Palmer, L. 
Glover J. Leeds, wooiftap-er 4 . 
Gray J. and W, Pringle, Wuodbank, Carlifle, calico prin- 
ters. (Milne, L. 
Griffiths D, Canterbury, linen draper. (Barton. Le 
Glover D. and J. Leeds, merchants. (Lambertsand co. L. 
Gregory R. Afton, Warwickthire, builder, (Swain 
and co, london 
Humphries J. Birmingham, merchant. (Egerton, L. 
Haworth J. and J. Hudfon, Newcaitle upon Tyne, mer. 
chants. ,Atkir On, L. 
Hill T. Leeds, merchant. (Roflerand Son, Le 
Howitt J. *t, Martin's lane, builder. —(Richardfon 
Hill J. Acton Beauchamp, Woicefter, farmer. (Smith, Le 
Hodgfon ). Dewsbury, Yorkfhire. (Fither and Sidler, 1. 
Hardiffy W. and |. Lodge, Netherton, Yorkfhire, mer- 
chants. ( Nettiefold. L 
Holdfworth W, Bradford, Yorkthire, woolftapler 


(Drew and Son 
(Mafon, L. 


_Mericheli D, and N. Cafper, Leman fireet, mercharts. 


( Poole 

Hedington J. Commercial road, Lambeth, baker 

Honeywell J. Plymouth maltiter. (Blake, L. 

Henfrey W. Loughboroveh, innkeeper. (Bromley, Le 

Hadwen W. Lancatter, fil cloth manufacturer. (Bell 
and co. london 

Wart T. Bridport. grocer. (Allen, L. 

Hunt J. Sridgwater, vintner. ( Biake and Son, L, 

Hewitt W. Cargo, Cumberland. fiihmonger. ( Birkett, L. 

Howard J Manchefter, wire worker, (Windle, L. 

Nopkinfon M. Nottingham, currier. (Hurd aud co. Le 

Niineworth B. George Yard, Lombard Greet 

jonnfhn Cc. and R. Kirkby Lonsdale, fpirit inerchants. 
\Beveriey lordon 

Jones 4. Wellington fyuare, St. Pancras, merchant. 
(Clarke : 

ames G. and H. Cock, Briftol, brandy merchant, 
(Ciarke, londen 

Johnfon Ss. Wilkes Creet, Spitalfields, trimming manufac- 
“turer (Ducklow 

Jofeph Ss. and W. Hughes, Throgmorton ftreet, mer- 
chants. (Kearfey and Spurr 

ones C. Abergavenny, banker 

uwity J. 8. Sunderiand, hiipowner, (Meggifon, Tt. 


‘jarvis M. Purton, staffordthire, mili:r. (anfwice 
and co london 
Jonnfun C South Shields. linen draper (Bell, L. 


Keity A. Worcetter, jeweller. (Mayhew and Price, L, 

Kuowler J. Prefton, bricklayer. (Cobett, L. 

K ebbey J- Berrow, somerfethhire, dealer 

Kent E. Geoney hill, Lincointhire, draper 

Lindgren H. J. Star alley, Mark lane, thip broker, 
{(Concanon 

Lancafter N. Cale court, Birchin lane, ship and infy- 
rance brokers (Bluwr aid co 

Lean J. H, Penchurch ft: cet, infurance broker, (Exley 
and coe london 

Lewis D. Miifurd Haven. fpirit merchant. (Adams, L, 

Liewellyn J. Wettmorcland buildings, Alderfgate &reet, in. 
turance broker. >etree 

Qeurdes Prince's place, Commercial road, fadier, 
‘Gniih . ’ : 

Machel R, Dewsbury, innkeeper. (Hartity, Le 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, 


Maltby E. Nottingham, 
° m ° 
Mafon T, J. Exeter, cele tan fae, 
Mariden T. fen. Curtain road, hore nt > {Aritay 
Mockett J. Ifle of Thanet, farmer ent’ yu, Wilts 
Main EMey, london and brick 
} - Warminfter, tailor. ckett, 

Mackcoull Pi Worthing, fat - (Tu = 
Markham R. jun. Sunderland, mercer. ww _s 
Middleton E. and T. Dyfon, Beveriey, Ly 

chants, {Hall and « ampbeil Vorkihire, mp, 
Macknight J. Long Acre, linen draper 
MeekR, Dunftall, Staffordthire. cotton Tine ilims 


Metient P, Aldermanbury, fi ner 
Makenzie T Delanay. Breen actors 


Morgan Je unt Liverpool da oe 

Mens W. Pieteh Yard, Sa an sity 

Maine x ~y ftreet, Curtain ual a 
[Pullen . am tales, 


Mace s. Norwich, grocer. 
Neilfon W. Liverpool. merch ns ae 
Nickfon 8. Chefter, cabinet maker. 
Northover H. Langdon, Dorfetihire. farmer 
Oldham W. Manchefter, tailor. (Win 
Oakden T. Manchefter, tailor, { Adlington 
Parry T Kington, Hereford, painter, Pewtrifs, 
Powell R C. Warrington, publican. {c be 
ae Bath. grocer. ( Burtuot, L, ™ 
owe + Leominfter, mercer and draper 
Church, andco. L. , (Duke 
Pearfon R Doncafter, butcher. and ¢0.L, 
Peeeh 2. . Barnfley. Yurkthire, n (Bartlet 
ips 5. R. and B. Riding. Liverpuol, broker 
Pet 4 Bower : , : 
ts T. jun. Sunderland, coal filter. Wilfon, 
Pullen T. Pately bricge, Yorkhire, Sewn ~ 
_ C Willis and co. london - 
— 4, Belper, DertgGites, grocer 
ichards W, and D. Richards, High @reet, 
mercers, Stevenfon , a 
Reynolds R. Blackfriars road, merchant, [ 
Ramsbottom J, and J. Potter, Norwich, dyers 
Ranfom C, Salford, wine merchant 
Renalds W: Tadcafter, flax drefier ‘ 
se T. ~— - Kent, paper meker 
tephenfon W. Prefton, Lancaftér, linen dra 
lock. london : em (ee 
Shaw W, Sculcoates, York. merchant. [Roffer, L. 
Shelley J, Canterbury. vituailer, Sarnes, L. 
Smith R. VYurk, machine maker, Lamberts, L. 
Smith A. and Jj. Rochdale, Lancafer, merchants 
( Blakelock, london 
Symons P. Plytnouth, merchant. ([Slake, L, 
Sell E. Langford, victualler. (Evans, Ll. 
Steadman G. jun. and W, Stevens, Mark lane, thip and in- 
furance brokers. (Rivington 
Sewell R. Piccadiliy,coal merchant. (Wilthire 
Stubbs F. Worthing, Suflex. carpenter. (Hicks, lx 
Scales Es Kendal, upholfterer 


. Slatter J. Wakefield, linen draper 


Shephard C. Bath, flay maker 
Gharpe R T. Micklebring, Yorkthire, mouey fcriventr, 
(Exley. Stocker. and co, 
Smith R. A. Belper, Derbythire. — ‘Macdonald, L. 
Smith W. Little Charlotte &reet, Goodge @reet, Pancras, 
broker. [Reynolds F 
Smith M. Britto, coal merchant. _ (Price and co. L. 
Stevens J. Chapel path, Somers Town, coach mater, 
{ Arundel 
Turner M. Cannon ftreet road, ftone mafoo. (Recks 
Thorney T. Sculcoates, Yorkthire, merchant. { High 
moor, london : 
Turner 5, sheffie'd, mercer. [Brigg ©. 
Torlinfon J. Tooley ftreet, haberdaiher [ Mafoa 
er " and R: Evans, Liverpool, 
Chefter, Jondon 
‘Tapp W.@arisbrooke, Ifle of Wight, cattle dealer. (Cert,l. 
Jaylor $. Birmingham, gun barrel maker. (Lom, bx 
Traer W. Exeter, wool factur  [Bruttum b. 
Tucker J. Long Acre, linen draper. es 
Wiliovghhy &. and W. Thomas. Plymouth, ras 
mas, Cheapfide, hat manufacturers. [¢ 
Wareling J. Liverpvol, draper. [Makinfon, Le 
Wilfon F, Durham, grocer. __ (Windle, L. bip 
Woolcombe W, ee s Alley, Cornhill, 

broker- (Bofwe “ , 
Wain J. Camberwei', wool broker. (aunt, & :. 
Wilfon J. Coventry, wine merchant. {a —e ’ 
White S. Liverpool, uphulfterer. [4 dlingro Sei as, 
Waiker W. Allerton Grange. Leeds, farmer. [ 
Warwick T. O. and J. Aldred, Rotherham “4 fqoatt 
Wilfon J. and A ar areet, Finsbury 

Merchants. rya. 4 
Wood N. Chichefter, linen draper- [Palmer # 

France, london : 

Wilfon J. Chethunt, Swedifh merchant 

Wibberly R. Liverpoo, hofier. [Forre L. 
White J. uxford, timber merchant. =~ En keeptt 
Watkins J. Chepitow, «Monmouthiure, ‘ 

{ Pearfon, london > 
Wood T. Trowbridge, clotniers sige: Po 
Wilfon J. Brompton, linea man . Gre 
Wilfon J; Fiymouth, mercet. ( Adlington and 

gory, london 
Wale W, Petter lane, coal_ merchant. (Carpenter ser, 
White E. Bitiopfgate treet without, foach 

(Druce and Son 


. af drapers 
Young J- ahd J. Thorntod, Briftol, wager 
(Price, Jondoa 


DIVIDENDS 
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thire fquare 
ple + eed C. C. Bechers Cops 
nt buildings scitive 
jer 8. Fite ford, Glouce 
Mgw. cornwall 
aniell C. a: 
aise p. catherine ftreet, Strand 
Ate . Keferave, Suffolk 
A. Philpot lane ‘ 
Bute CO IG. overton, ard Le 
ii irwaio 
a "Stonemall, Glouces- 


terihire ‘ ‘ 
R, Talbot Inn yard, South war 
suioe J. and J. Gregory, Sheffield 
Beauty Re White Horfe yard, Drury 


sito We ampthil!, Bedfordthire 


Benoett W. Ivy lane 
Brame T. Lowettoft : 
Barrs W. Wallsborough, Leicefterfh, 
. Leeds 
pany w.and T. Bingley, Taviltock 
fréet, Covent Garden — 
Blind J. and J. Satterthwaite, Fen 


court 

Brinfcombe W. Plymouth 

Barnett EB. C. Nottingham 

Bridden S, and J. Manchefter 

J. Chatham 

Bell N. Mureham park, Hertfordhhire 

Bisckburn F. Mount ftreet, White- 
chapel road 

Butler T Atton, Tirrold, Berkthire 

Banniter J. Shillingtord, Oxfordthire 

Bieafe J. Marfton, Chefhire 

Cluncy W. St. Mary Axe 

Chapman H. New road 

Crake G, and R, and T, Ingleden, 
Borough Market 

Chaimer T, Lin¢oin 

Crokatt H, Lioyd’s Coffee hovfe _— 

Cofslet W, Caerphilly, Glamorganhhire 

Contant J, H, H, G, Weliciofe fquare 

Chriftian C, Bread Rreet 

Copper T. Warrington 

Crupley $, Falkingham, Lincolnhhire 

Coombs J, aud J, Shadwell Dock 

Clark &, St. Mary hill 

Clapton T, Alfred place, Gofwell 
freet road 

Dawes J., W, Noble, R, H, Croft, and 
R, Barwick, Pall Mall 

Dunham J, Eat Teignmouth, De- 
vonfhire 

Boughty J, Leadenham, Lincolnfhire 

Davies R, New fond ftreet 

Donkin Z, Parke row, Bermondfey 

Dickenfon J. Guildhall paflage 

Dew W. Bridgwater 

Eyre W. Newark 

Béwards J, Knighton, Radnorthire 

Ewer W. W, Little Love lane, Ber- 
mond fey 

Evans T, Moumouth 

Evans C. Highgrove, Gloucefterthire, 
and Sir J, Joif, Gloucefter 

Edmunds T, Newbury 

Elvin T, Lynn 

Engal J, Ayiham, Norfelk 


DIVIDENDS. 


Foreman J. Sheernefs 
Furnis J. Liverpool 
Freeman J, Hatton Garden 
Friday W, Quedgelly, Gioucefterthire 
Fincham B,. W, Fiocham, and By, 
Fincham, the younger, Epping 
Fawcett W, Liverpool 
Gowen J, Mark lane 
Gowen J, Heviningham 
Gowar &, High Holborn 
Gray M. and J, Bridport 
Griffiths W. Bath 
Holdernefs W, Thurby, Lincolothire 
Howden W, Cannun ftreet 
Hurrell T, York freet, St. James’s 
fquare 
Hamlyn R, and J, Chanter, Bideford 
Houghton £, Bromsgrove 
Hudfon J, High Wycomb, Bucks 
Noughton H, G, King’s Arms yard 
Humphreys J. King’s Arms yard 
Hammond J, and T, Rugeley, Staf- 
fordfhire 
Horneham H, Queen ftreet, Cheapfide 
Homer dH, A, ‘launton 
Homan J, Fenchurch ftreet 
Hall R., j- Clay, and F, Atkinfor, 
Sutton in Afhfield 
Handley T, Kenilworth. Warwickthire 
preg A ‘ ya treet @ 
allett W. and J, Hardie, Queen treet 
Cheapdde re ’ 
Hartland T, jun. Briftol 
Johufon ts Great Yarmouth 
Jennion J, fen. and J, jenaion, jun, 
Nicholas lane 
Jackfon J, Swan treet, Kent road 
ennings C, Spilsby 
effs J, Burford, Oxfordthire 
ackfon H, Strand 


Keitwer T. and J, York @reet, Covent 


Garden 
Kahrs J. N, Great Winchefter treet 
Kidd W, Newcaftle upon Tyne 
Knightley W. Strand 
Kirkman J, Gower ftreet 
Kehler J, St, Swithin’s lane 
Leeds R. Norwich 
Levy J, 4. Sucklersbury 
Lee C. and J, Teal. Tower Royal 
Latham J, Birmingham 
Lockwood W, Manchefter 
Labrow V, Sr. John ttreet, Smithfield 
Lepine J, Canterbury 
Leeming T. Salford, Lancathire 
Lediard T, jun, Rochefter 
Lawrence J HoundsJitch 
Moorhoufe J, Sloane #reet 
Meeker WwW, Py, Bafinghal! ftreet 
Mackenzie W, Covent Garden 
Moore M. Mary le bone ftreet 
Mather F, Salford 
Metcalfe J. and J, Jeys, Upper Eat 
Smithfieid 
Moloney M, City road 
Miles D, Southampton row 
May R, Southwold, Suffolk 
Nath W. St. Mary Axe _ 
Nesbit W, North treet. City road 
Oldroyd Wy Blackman @reet 
Parker T. Aincliffe, Yorkibire 
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Palmer 8, $, Bourton on the Water, 
» ee 
r >» am a 
Philips E, Britol’ : 
Penny W, Titchfield, Hamphhire 
Pollard J, Bridgwater 
Perry T, and J, St. Paul's, Goucem 
_ terthire 
eal Wallingford 
Paternotter W, Rochetter 
Penn W, Kidderminter 
Parry }- H, Wells Krifot 
Pric: F, T, Winchetter freet 
Peacock $, W, Lincoln 
Plaw H.R, Lime é@reet 
Randall R, Coleman ftreet 
Riches J. and By, Foreman, Londag 


Redgrave W, Great Queen ftreet, Line 
coln’s Ina fielas 

Radcliffe T, Lightazles, Yorkthire 

Ruft J, Great Waltham 

Romp: G, St. Catherine's lane 

Renthaw J, Nottingham 

Smith J, T. Norwich 

Schroder J. T. Jun. Crutched Friars 

Saunders W, Strand 

ee ee Ds Autin Friars 

Seliers D. Feter lane ; 

Stammers T. Sudbu'y, Suffolk, ané J, 
Stam vers, Foxéarth, Effex 

Stammers W. Litton, Effex 

Smith J, Bradford, Yorkwhire 

Smith 4, G, Norwich 

Stevens J Cheltenham 

Scott f. Suffolk lane, Cannon frect 

Smith R, T, Richmowd 

Smith W, Portfea 

Stevens ', Abchurch lane 

Serjeant q Southampton Greet, rang 

Tingey T, Wells. Norfolk 

Teacock J, Lincom — 

Toplig Ry, Nuttingham 

Timings J, Birmingham 

Townfend £, Maiden jane, Coven 
Garden 

Thompfon F. and E, Paternofter row 

Timbriil Wy, aud Ww, T. Timbriil, 
Grange Waik, Sermondfey 

Vince Wy, Lucas ftreet, Middiciex 

White J., J. G. Cochrane, and W, 
Blunt, Fleet treet 

Williams R. Salisbury 

Witfun Ay Nottingham 

Wek C, Bucklersbury 

Wright W, Gateford, Nottinghamthire 

Walker T, Kirkbridge, Yorkthire, and 
J. Readman, Gales, Yorkthire 

Whitebrook W, Littie Moorficids 

Whyers 4, Swineshead, Lincolnhire 

Whitehead J, Bury, Lancafhire 

Whateley W, Lawrence Pouotney hill 

Woolfendon J, and £&. Mancheter, 

Wood D, tgremont, Cumberiand 

Wefton J. and Ty, Thornton, Hull 

Whitchoufe T. St. ores, 

Wilfon T, Liverpool, and T, Green, 
Burflem, Staffordthire 

Whicheilo A, Wallingford 

Young W. and J, Milner, Man 
chetter, 
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Tt speak finally of the harvest, there were corn and beans abroad, and even some 
& quantity uncut, in Scotland and the northern parts of England, as late as the be- 
ginning of the present month ; the portion remaining uncut, deemed scarcely worth the 
labour, as unfit for any other purpose than pig-tood. The potatoes and turnips, in some 
Parts large crops, have not succeeded in the north, the former having suffered much 
irom the frosts, and the latter from the variable weather, are small sized and light in 
quantity ; the swedes generally unsuccessful. The winter store of hay expected to 
Prove short. From the abundance of after-grass, cattle and sheep did well, nntil takea 
fo the straw-yard, where the cattle are now generally fixed for the season. From the 
Constant moisture with which it has been sodden, fodder is not expected to be of the 
om Sood quality; in course the consumption of hay and turnips wil] be extraordinary, 

© greater part of the produce of the latter harvest in the north has been stacked im 

fields, that practice having prevailed more extensively in the present, than in any 


Ss 


omer season, As much of the high and dry lands as the lateness of the harvest would 
‘mit to be sown, were finished some weeks since ; but the low grounds are yet un- 
ved, and generally sown with new wheat, the soundness of which is suspected, old 


‘eed being in few hands, and not to be obtamed a 


t any price. The few plants above 


sronnd of these latter sowings are thin and weak, and some few lands have been re- 


trom a suspicion of the defective quali 


ty of the seed. Large seed quantities also 
482 


have 
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have been required for broad-casting, and the state of low lands has 
favourable to drilling and dibbling. One fifth, probably, of the heen Generally ap. 
for spring sowing, the success of which will again materially depend boon, Mees : 
weather in the two first months of the new year. As to the quality of the Of the 


(Jan, | 


crop, it is said, of oats particularly, that one bushel of old oats is more { Present 
of the new ; and, exclusive of partial success, grain and pulse, of every spec to two 
fonnd greatly defective. Lean cattle are in great plenty and low in plea? 2 Will be 
sell well. Pork will be dearer, from the high price of torn and of potatoes, at stock 
in great demand for the use of the metropolis. Ordinary horses worth scarcel 
than the price of their hides, good ones at a considerable price, Middling oo 
calves have been sold as low as 7/. each. In wool, no alteration, The 0 and 
petition for labour has again reduced the price, notwithstanding the great amb 
the most material article of subsistence, an extreme peril to be gnarded against by the 
landed interest. Breaking up fresh lands, lately, although partially commenced, 
of our greatest national objects, will contribute to the employment of the bibeste 1 
which end, the transplanting of wheat has been recommended, but with no hope of 
success, from the novelty of the practice, although, at the present price, the saving of 
seed would over-pay the labour, and mauy extra hands would be employed. Thee 
reat advance in the prices of coru has saved, perhaps, the whole body of necéssitogs 
armers from ruin, but the various difficulties and disadvantages of the present seasca 
have left them still in streightened circumstances. A vast national loss has accrued 
from the general necessity of sending the new wheats to market in such an unfit 
and it is supposed that our chief dependance in the spring must be upon imports from 
America a from the Baltic; from countries, indeed, which, to the disgrace of oar 
ewn, have been many years in the babit of growing corn expressly for our ‘ 

Smithfield: Beef 3s. to 4s. 8d.—Mutton 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Veal 4s. to 6%,—Pork 
$s. 8d. to 5s.—Bacon 4s. 6d. to 5s.—Irish do. 4s, to 4s. 6d.—Fat 3s. 4d.—Oil-cake 191 
per thousand.— Potatoes 3l, to 61. per ton.—Onions 2s. to 3s. per bushel, 

Corn Exchange: New wheat 85s. to 120s.—Old do, 135s.—Barley 34s, to 64.~ 
Oats 22s. to 50s.—The Quartern loaf in London, 4!b. 5t0z. from 14d, to 173d.—Hay 
Sl. 10s. to 61. per load.—Clover do. from 31. 10s. to 8l,—Straw 11, 7s. to 2h. 2s, 

Coals in the pool 37s, to 47s. per chaldron. 


= 
—_ 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Kept by C. BLunt, 38, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 
a 
Barometer. Thermometer. 
Mighest 30.78. Dec. 1, Wind N.W. Highest 51°. Dec. 13, Wind N.W. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 36 Fah. | Mean barometrical pressure of the % 
hours, 29.15. 
Lowest 29. Dec. 14, Wind N.W. Lowest 25°. Dec. 20, Wind E. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 45 Fah. | Mean barometrical pressure of the 44 
hours, 50.60. 
. . tion oe 
The height of per ae the 
the barometri- evening of the11 thins. 
Greatest 7-tenths ¥°4! column was nation and the same part of 
6°. 








woniatien ie onthe 18th inst. the followimg day ; 


3-hundrs, at 99.68 i variation in 
e4 hours, Jofaninch. 9 othe fol ane’ | 24 hours the former day 0 
ie following ° thermometer was at3 
day, at the same Fabrenbeit, andon the 
hour,itwas50.41. following day at 4. 





_ The quantity of rain fallen during the present period is, by the gauge, wear three 
fourths of an inch. The number of rainy days has been two, showery days ig r 
days during which rain has fallen in an inconsiderable manner—four. Snow bas fala 
on four days. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN DECEMBER. 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
le oe waF of the 
GREAT BRITAIN. Prince Regent to the Petjtion © 
N Monday, Dec. 2, a meeting of last meeting, which Mr, Hust 
thirty thousand persons was heldin delivered to [Tord Sidmouth. 


‘ . i 
Spa-ficlds, to receiye the answer of the Hunr stated, that he went Moise 
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ouse, where, having obtained 
yoda to Colonel M‘Mahon, he 
‘quired if he could have an audience 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
eat, for the purpose of presning their 
Petition to him. He received for an- 
gwer, that there was no way of presen- 
fing the Petition, unless by giving it 
into the Prince’s hand at the levee, or 
by transmitting it through the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. He then asked Colonel 
‘Mahon, if there would be a levee 
soon, and when it would occur? And 
was told, it was very uncertain, at least 
there would be nonie for some time. Con- 
sidering himself as empowered by the pe- 
titioners to use his own discretion, pro- 
vided he acted from regard to their inte- 
rests, he went to Lord Sidmouth’s, and 
was introduced to his lordship, who pro- 
mised he would deliver it without loss of 
time, and send an answer immediately. 
This promise his lordship performed in 
the following curions letter :— 
Whitehall, Nov. 20, 1816. 

Sir—I have laid before the Prince Re- 
gent the petition agreed to at the meeting 
held in Spa-fields on the 15th instant, which 
ie delivered to me yesterday at this of- 
ce, accompanied by a letter to me from 
eon ve by which letter, you appear to 

ve been correctly informed by Colonel 
M‘Mahon, that, according to an invariable 
tule, the petition in question could not be 
received by his Royal Highness, except at 
a levee, or through the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 

Tam, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

H. Hunt, esq. SIDMOUTH. 

Mr. Hunt coneluded an eloquent 
speech by reading the following re- 
solutions, which were carricd unani- 
mously : — 

1, That it is always a proof of the bad- 


hess of any cause, or any argument, when_ 


its advocates resort to acts of violence; 
ud therefore we condemn, not only all 
breaches of the peace, but all demonstra- 
is Of a wish to commit acts of violence 
*gainst any of our opponents ; and we shall 
legard as the worst enemies of ourselves 
and of our country all those (if any such 
there should be) who may be base enough 
commit any such acts upon this oc- 

Casion, 
®. That, for many years there have been 
wed, on the part of the press, devoted 
} corruption, very strenuous endeavours 
Nar ruade us, that the government of 
poleon was a military despotism, which, 
a aught we know, it might be; but we 
— refrain from observing, that, ia 
: Sequence of our announced intention 
d this meeting for the purpose of 
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peaceably petitioning, this same press has- 
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menaced ag with the drawing forth, te 
overawe us, regular soldiers, foot, horse, 
and artillery; and, if this measure has ac- 
tually been adopted, we shall leave the 
world to judge, whether we do, or do not 

live under a military despotism. 

3. That the distresses of the country 
being now universally acknowledged, it 
would be snperfinons to assert the fact ; 
and, when the Gazette is teeming with 
Bankrupts, the jails with insolvents, the 
poor-houses with paupers, the streets and 
highways with beggars, and when the cries 
of hunger have supplanted the busy ham of 
industry, it would be inexcusable affecta- 
tion to attempt to heighten the picture of 
present misery and of approaching des 
spair. 

4, That, in such a state of things, to pree 
tend to relieve the people by pe i he a 
worths in the shape of alms, while o 
of every man’s wages is taken from him ia 
the shape of taxes, is to offer a gross insuit 
to their understandings; and that rational 
men will not waste their time in the cons 
triving of pitiful, temporary, and decep- 
tive expedients, but will, at once, look inte 
the causes of these terrible evils, and will 
betake themselves to the seeking for aa 
adequate remedy. 

5. That the causes of the nation’s dee 

cline and misery have evidently been— 
first, an enormous load of taxes, raised for 
the purpose of enriching sinecure place- 
men, pensioners, grantees, for the payment 
of an insatiable Civil List, for the carrying 
on of a war against the people of France 
for the restoration of the hated Bourbon 
and for the support of a standing army of 
150,000 men in time of profound peace ; 
and, secondly, a system of paper-money, 
by the management of which property has 
been made to change hands in such a way 
as to plunge the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the tradesman, into ruin, and the journey- 
man and labourer into a state nearly ap- 
proaching to actual starvation. 
_6. That no man of sincerity will affect to 
believe, and that no man of sense can really 
believe, that such a squandering of the re 
sources of the country for snch purposes, 
and that snch a destructive power in the 
managers of paper-money would ever have 
existed, if the members of the Honse of 
Commons had been the real representatives 
of the people, instead of being, as they no- 
toriously are, the mere tools of an ever» 
grasping and tyrannical oligarchy of Bo- 
roughmongers. 

7. That it is in vain to hope for any real 
remedy, for any solid aud substantial re- 
lief, except through the means of sucha 
reform in the Commons, or People’s House 
of Parliament, as shall insure to the peoe | 
ple the speaking ot their will through the 
means of representatives annuaily chosen 
by all men who haye attained the age of 21 

years, 
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years, seeing that all men pay taxes, and 


@hat. all men have lives and liberties to 
rotect. 

8. That, in order that such reform may 
not be illusory, and -that fear of the rich 
and powerful may not influence the poor 
and feeble, the voting by ballot will make 
an essential part of such reform ; and that 
to areform, thus founded and guarded, the 
nation may look with confidence as the 
certain means of restoring the-country to 
a state of happiness, and of preserving its 
freedom at home, and its character abroad, 
to the days of a distant posterity. 

9. That a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons, praying for a reform 
thereof, upon the aforesaid just and equi- 
éable principles. 

Previous to the arrival of Mr. Hunr, 
and to the commencement of the proper 
business of the meeting, a party of 
enthusiasts having stimulated each other 
by some violent speeches, left Spa-fields, 
and, under the guidance of a youth of 
the name of Watson, proceeded to the 
shop of a gun-smith on Snow-hill, which 
they plundered of its arms, and wan- 
touly wounded a gentleman of the name 
of Piatt. Hence they advanced to 
the .Mansion house, where being op- 
posed by the Lord-Mayor and Police, 
they passed on to the Minories and 
plundered the shops of two other gun- 
makers. ‘They now proposed to return 
to Spa-fields, but being met in Ald- 
gate by a body of cavalry they were 
promptly dispersed, and compelled to 
throw away their newly acquired wea- 
pons. ‘Three or four of them were 
taken into custody, and among others, 
Preston, the secretary of the committee, 
who called the meeting, and the Father 
of the youth who led the rioters from 
Spa-fields to Spow-hill. For the 
youth himself, rewards amounting to 
800/. have been offered for his apprehen- 
sion, but hitherto without success. 
This ebullition of the populace has, as 
might be expected, been treated by the 
ministerial papers as a -deep-laid plot 
and formidable insurrection. Bat, ia 
truth, the parties seemed to have been 
stimulated only by the madness of the 
moment, and by their conyictions in 
favour of a plan published by one 
SPENCE, for the more equal occupation 
of land, and to introduce which plan, so- 
cicties seem tohave been formed throagh- 
out the metropolis. 

On Monday, Dec. 9, the following 
Address and Petition of the City of Lon- 
don were presented to the Regent :— 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 


_ boyal subjects, the lord mayor, aldermen 
_ 3 


ey 


ae 
cm) 
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and commons: of the city of Ua. 
common council assemb] London, % 
proach your Royal Highness to re . tp 


our national sufferj : 
respectfully to sieges eames a 
ris which we conceive to af 
pensably necessary for the . 
and prenperity of the rake the qui 

We forbear to enter int details 
afflicting scenes of privations and s othe 
that every where exist; the distress 
misery which for so many years haye 
progressively accumulating, have at 
become insupportable—they are no |p 
partially felt nor limited to one portion of 
the empire—the commercial, the manufae. 
turing, and the agricultural interests are 
equally sinking under its irresistible 
sure ; and it has become impossible to fing 
employment for a large mass of the pops 
lation, much less to bear up against our pre. 
sent sr burthens. . 

We beg to impress upon R 
Highness, that onr oranane pose a 
evils have not arisen from a mere transition 
from war to peace, nor from any sudden or 
accidental causes—neither can they bere 
moved by any partial or temporary expe. 
dients. 

Our grievances are the natural effect of 
rash and ruinons wars, unjustly con- 
menced and pertinaciously persisted in, 
when no rational object was to be obtained 
—of immense subsidies to foreigh power 
to defend their own territories, or to com 
mit aggressions on those of their neigh 
bours—of a delusive paper currency—of 
an unconstitutional and unprecedented 
military force in time of peace—of the 
unexampled and increasing magnitude of 
the civil list—of the enormous sums paid 
for unmerited pensions and sipecures- 
and of a long course of the most lavish and 
improvident expenditure of the publi 
money, throughout every braneh of the 
government, all arising from the corrupt 
and madequate state of the representatiot 
of the people in Parliament, W 
constitutional controul over the servants 
the crown has been lost, and ed 
have become subservient to the wil 
Ministers. : : 

We cannot forbear expressing our grief 
and disappointment, that, notwt 
your Royal Highness’s gracious 
dation of economy at the opening 
last sessiuns of parliament, your | 
should have been found opposing er 
proposition for lessening the mT vce 
penditure, and that they should A re 
able to obtain majorities to supp? 


of the 


sanction their conduct, in defiance oie 


Royal Highness’s ie wager 3 
declared sense of the nation— 
another melancholy proof of the corr 
state of the representation, in addition rn 
those facts so often stated and + Cott 
be proved at the bar of the Hoase 7 93 by 
mons, in a petition preseated wl 
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the Hon. Charles, now LordGrey, whereby 
red that the great body of the peo- 
i'appeme excluded from all share in the 
ple" of members, and that the majority 
of that honourable house were returned by 
the ‘etors of rotten boroughs, by the 
influence of the treasury, and by a few 

gerful families. 

We can, sir, no longer support ont of 
our dilapidated resources an overwhelming 
toad of taxation, and we humbly submit to 
your Royal Highness, that nothing but a 
reformation of these abuses, and restoring 
to the people thetr just and constitutional 
right in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, can afford a security against their 
recurrence—calm the apprehensions of the 

e—allay their irritated feelings, and 
vent those misfortunes in which the na- 
tion must inevitably be involved by an ob- 
stinate and infatuated adherence to the 
present system of corruption and ex- 
travagance. 

We therefore humbly pray your Royal 
Highness to assemble Parliament as early 
as possible ; and that you will be graciously 
pleased to recommend to their immediate 
consideration these important matters, and 
theadoption of measures for abolishing all 
useless places, pensions, and sinecures; for 
the reduction of our present enormous 
military establishment ; for making every 
practicable reduction in the public expen- 
diture, and restoring to the people their 
just share and weight in the legislature, 

To which Address and Petition, his 
Royal Highness returned the following 
answer :— 

Itis with strong feelings of surprize and 
regret, that I receive this address and peti- 
tion of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in Common 
Council proba ts 

Deeply as 1 deplore the prevailing dis- 
tress and difficulties of the country, I de- 
hve Consolation from the persuasion, that 
the great body of his Majesty’s subjects, 
uotwithstanding the various attempts 
Which have been made to irritate and mis- 
“I them, are well convinced, that the se- 

tetrials which they sustain with such ex: 
emplary patience and fortitude, are chiefly 
to be attributed to unavoidable canses, 
and Tcontemplate with the most cordial 
“tisfaction the efforts of that enlightened 

ee which is so usefully. and laa- 
men 4 onartingg itself throughout the 

5 . ’ 

I shall resort with the utmost confidence 
ee the tried wisdom of Parliament, at the 
re Which upon the fullest consideration 

ave thought most advisable, under the 
freent circumstances of the country ; and 

*ulertain a perfect conviction, that a firm 

temper; pet en atk tw 
oe perate administration of the Go- 
sod ior, assisted and supported by the 
. ene, public spirit, and loyalty of the 
» Wil effectually counteract those 


_ 
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proceedings, which, from whatever motives 
they may originate, are calcniated to ren- 
der temporary difficulties. the means of 
producing permanent and irreparable 
calamity. ; 

At a Common Council held in Guild- 
hall on Friday, Dee. 20, the following. 
resolutions were agreed to :-— 

That the answer of his Royal Highness. 
the Prince Regent be entered npon the 
journals of this court—at the same time 
this court cannot retrain from expressing 
“its surprise and regret” that, at a mo- 
ment of such acknowledged distress and 
difficulty, when the nation is labouring 
under aggravated and accumulating grie- 
vances, and when this court was so neces 
sarily exercising the undonbted right of peti- 
tioning for a redress of those grievances, the 
ministers of the crown should have advised: 
his Royal Highness to have returned such 
an answer to an incontrovertible statement 
of grievances, and well grounded com- 
plaints. 

That his Majesty’s ministers have, in the 
said answer, advised his Royal Highness to 
convey an imputation upon those who 
have been anxiously petitioning threughout 
the country against the corruptions and 
abuses of the state—of attempting to irri- 
tate and mislead the people—and have 
also advised his Royal Highness to state, 
“that the severe trials they sustain are 
chiefly to be attributed to unavoidable 
causes ;»’ when it is self-evident that the 
present deplorable state of the country is 
to be attributed to a Jong course of pro-' 
fuse, inconsiderate, and extravagant ex- 
penditure of the public treasure, sane- 
tioned by the dependent and corrupt state 
of Parliament. 

That it is therefore more incumbent 
than ever upon the conntry to persevere in 
their endeavours to obtain a redress of the 


haps, those of the ministers. They alone 
appear to view the anxicty and the dis- 
tresses of the country with apathy. 
‘They seem, indeéd, to solace themselves 
in their favourite principle, of /etting 
things find their own level, without duly 
considering the victims, and miseries 
which must be created by such a 
practice. 
In the mean time, the Ts, or 
- f > ; ons 
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ders are every where, with beeoming 
sympathy, taxing themselves voluntarily, 
in subseriptions for the support or em- 
ployment of the thousands of industrious 
persons who, in every part of the king- 
doin, are destitute of mcans, and of pro- 
ductive labour. Subscriptions are there- 
fore. opened iu nearly every parish, and 
employment, however unproductive, is 
in some places given to those who seek 
relief, 

It is thought that, when Parliament is 
allowed to meet, some plan will be pro- 
posed for increasing the circulating me- 
dium, that, by meaus of high prices, the 
people may be enabled to pay the oyer- 
whelming load of taxes, and keep up 
the enormous establishments. “ One 
scheme is, to enable the Bank of Eng- 
Jand to lend bank paper on the mortgage 
of real estates, by which the property, 
already rendered worthless by taxation, 
will be likely to be transferred altogether 
from the aucient owners! Will the 
owners allow this, for the sake of keep- 
ing up enormous establishments? But 
we can answer for nothing in regard to 
those who have spent their entire rentals 
im the interest of public debts, to enable 
the ministry to enforce measures which 
the Common Council of London have so 
accurately characterised as “RASH 
AND RUINOUS WARS, UNJUST- 
LY COMMENCED, AND PER- 
TINACIOUSLY ; PERSISTED IN, 
WHEN NO RATIONAL OBJECT 
WAS TO BE OBTAINED.” 

Another plan is to relieve the people 
by abating the amount of TAXES now 
applied to the SinkInG F'unD; but, as 
we fear it will be found that the Reve- 
nvues of the year for the Uniied King- 
dom will fall short of the EXPENDITURE, 
by the full amount of the said Sinking 
Fund, we presume the Sinking Fund 
(to use a pun on a grave subject,) will 
siuk itself, unless a LOAN be raised to 
sustain this Sinkinc Funp, to pay the 
PENSIONERS aud SINECURISTS, and to 
keep up THE ARMY of 150,000 men in 
time of peace! That the money-jobbers 
will advance twenty, or even thirty, mil- 
lions, on the usaal security of the real 
property of the kingdom, cannot be 
doubted, provided the owners of the pro- 
perty continue to consent. 

FRANCY, 

The Bourbons, true to the principles 
of their family, are proposing to sustain 
their “legitimate and desired” gover- 
ment by laws to enable them to arrest 
and detain whomsoever they pleasc— 
and to allow no newspaper or jotimmal to 
@pptar wuless by rvyai authority! The 





Jan, 
French finances, however, a , 
der ; and a loan has been att 
een success, in to ent 
the government to pa Confederate, 
still in France, tp } 


who, it appears, passes Genera 
tween his soldiery an Paris nat “ 
said tiat the British government.” 
pay these confederates, jf the F vil 
government cannot! Bat will the By. 
iu Parliament sanction such am} 
plication of the public oy at « 
crisis ? Wie ale 
_ _ SOUTH AMERICA, 

We rejoice to learn that the Mex; 
and other Svuth American, patriots 
keep the field, and are likely to establish 
a free republic in those vast provinces, 
If no Pitt or Dundas bribe one party ty 
cut the throats of the other, as way the 
case in Republican France, these x. 
rangements promise amelioration an 
happiness to that hitherto onpressed 
part of the world. The recent language 
of the most infamous of the Londo 
newspapers is, however, portentous of 
filrther mischief to Britain, from an op- 
position to liberty even in that distant 
part of the world, unless the people and 
the Parliament are carefully on their 
guard. False alarms will be spread, the 
country will be deluded intoacquie 
and when it detects the falsehoods of 
Which it has been the victim, it willbe 
told, as an excuse, that the y' was the 
war of the people, just as the 
patriotic Cseuaen Council “of Loi 
are now taunted for the gullibility of 
former Common Councils. 

NORTH AMERICA, 

This country continues to afford a 
asylum to the: friends of liberty, who 
have been driven from Europe by the 
had policy of its governments, and who 
will carry thither the arts, intelleot, 
virtues, of See ee v 

A-petty squabble, about 2 
tic eiiaia’ hak arisen with Rassia, ‘3 
serves to give momentary interest to x 
newspapers. A more serious disp 
has taken place with the bigot of Spait, 
which, haweres, is likely fo 
liberty in South America. ‘ 

Mr Maddison is about to retire from 
his second presidency, amidst « 
diis of the friends of liner Ide 
and itis understood he will be kindred 
by Mr. Munro, a geutleman of see 
principles. May this govern 
forget that it is viewed as good cS 
of freedom; and may it set & from the 
ample of the benefits resulting 170M. 


practical enjoyment of civil aire mle 
INCIDENT: 


liberty. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 1N-AND NEAR LONDON, 
"With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
. —=__ 


OTICE has been given ofan inten- 
tion to apply to Parliament for—a 
new Tontine patent iron-bridge across the 
Thames, from New Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe, 
to Hanover-street, Rotherhithe ; to be of 
gificient height for shipping to pass he- 
ipeath a new fish-market on the banks 
of the Thames, at or near Old Hungerford 
Market ;—and a new road along the left 
bank of the Thames, from Westminster 
Abbey to the end of Vauxhall-bridge. 
The streets and houses on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, and the whole of the 


borouch ef Southwark, with that part*of- ° 


Blackfriars'-road between the bridge aad 
Hill's chapel, is now brilliattly illuminated 
with gas. The elegant private residence 


of Mr, Potts, in the Clink liberty, is lighted ~ 


with gas, which is found fully to answer 
every purpose of domestic economy. The 
dining and drawing-rooms, ‘with the li- 
brary. and billiard reom of this splendid 
mansion, exhibit a most pleasing and bril- 
liant scene when thus lighted. ‘The esta- 
blisiment from which the gas is supplied is 
titwated at Bankside, wnder the direction 
of Messrs, Monro and Co. 

' Alate circular Jetter, addressed to the 
opnlent inhabitants of Chelsea, contains 
the following afflicting account of the si- 
tuation of the sae of that parish :-—* The 
poor considerably exceed, both in number 
and distress, aly former period; families 
with six children, are reduced to lié on 
straw, without ahy thing: bat a sack to 
cover them! and the workhonse is so full, 
that three or four are lying in a bed, and 
numerous applications are daily made for 
admission, who have neither food not 
shelter, nor the means of obtaining it ; bit 
the parish officers have not the. means of 
complying with them.” 


The Spital-fields Committee report, that - 


during the last eleven weeks they have 
paid more than 8460 visits, and distributed 
85601. in sums of from one to three. shil- 

among 3366 families, containing 
about 14,400 individuals ; and, while en- 
gaged in this service, they have witnessed 
an extremity of suffering, of which those 
“ are not accustomed to explore the 
a “ of poverty, can form no adequate 


The workhouse of Spital-fields which is © 


med capable of accommodating 350 
Persons only, has now no less than 650. 
ue extensive drying mills of Meésrs. 
iner aud co. near Wapping-docks, have 
a entirely consumed by fire, together 
mW Several of the adjoining houses. 
“ge el marin 4 4 Melia 
S. erts,; esq. to Mi Chea 
Tomkins, of Montagas-street. 7 
Motaiy Mae. No. 99%. 


Mr. J. E. Crane, to Miss Caroline Pa 
of Bow Chureh-y . ad. i areten Paton, 

Wim. Comber Food, jun. esq. of Lewis. 
ham-hill, to. Miss Frances Knox, of Earl- 
a Blackfriars. ‘i 

0. Bryant, esq. to Miss Eliz, Jane 
Hawes, both of Grecntwich, 
. Wm, Walter Gretton,.esq. of the Lodge, 
South Lambeth, to Miss Wright, of Stock- 
well. place, Surrey. 

Abel Ram, esq. of Portewood-longe, 
Southampton, to Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Knapp, of Bedford-row, “Sh 

C. W. Dance, esy. to Miss Isabella Ana 
Cooper, of Upper Gower-street, 

Mr. Wm. Parry, of the Inner Temple, to 
Miss Penelope Woollan, of Wrexham, 

G. Moit, esq. of Gray’s Iun-place, to 
Miss Hebe Pingo, of Islington, 

C. P. Cooper, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, to 
Miss Frances Battye, of Hampstead. 

At St. Pancras, George Peter Merry, 
esq. to Miss Letitia Lewis, of Tonbridge- 
piace. | ; 

At St. Geerge’s, Bloomsbury, B. G. Ba- 
bingten, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
to Miss Anna Mary Fayle, of Bloomsbary- 
square, : 

Tho. W. Dyke, esq. of Upper George- 
Street, Portman-square, to Miss Harriet 
Hayter, of Foley-street. 

At Guildford, Mr. Stedman, surgeon, 
to Sarah, daughter of Thomas Remington, 
esq. M.D. 

rthur Pott, esq. of Castle-stree 
Southwark, to Miss Ann Varoham, o 
Peckham. 

Henry Earle, 
Miss W. S. Kempe. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sqnare, Col, J. 
Jones, te Miss Eliza Ballingall Beath; of 
Capel. . s 
‘Wm. Drury, esq. of Harrow, to Miss 
Anna Frances Taylor. ot ee 

Edw. Parratt, esq. to Miss Eliza Vidler, 
of Millbank-row. dant 

Capt. Jas. Green, R.N. to Miss Robb, 
of Deptford. P : 

W. ‘Kingdon, esq. of Stock well- ce, 
Surrey, to Miss Anna: Prentice, of Earl's- 
hall, Essex. 4 " 

Mr. Chas. Taylor, jun. of Hatton-gar- 
den, ve -Miss Charlotte Ann Thurston, of 

r fields. : 
or. C, W. Wheeler, to Maria, daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Parts I a 

dward Elton, esq. of.Gloucester- 
a tao to Mise bp Godbold, of 
Bernard-street, Russell-square, =, 
- Mp. Chas, Pree : a + rae 

n Eastgate, of New bond-streef, 
~~ Sihat. ‘esq. R.N. to Miss Lonisa 
Esdaile, of Bekerstrect Portman-square. 


. of Berners’-street, to 


Mr. 
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564 Marriages and Deaths in and near London, 


Mr. Wm. Bailey, of Covent-garden, to 
Miss Lydia Jackson, of Bow-street. 
"Mr; J. Senols, jun.’ of  Fore-street, to 
Miss Springthorpe. 
| DIED. 


In Wooburn-place, Mrs. Ann Kelly, late 
6f Dublin, justly regretted. 

.In Somers’ ‘Town, Mrs. Marianne Mud- 
ford, highly esteemed. 

In York-street, Baker-street, 67, Mrs. 
Susanna Dawson, 

On Richmond-hill, Frances, wife of Fran- 
cis Moore, esq. 

At Taplow, 72, Abraham Robarts, sq. 
‘an eminent banker,.of the firm Robarts, 
Curtis, and Co. and M.P. for Worcester. 

At Brighton, 54, Afrs. Wood, widow of 
Jacob W. esq. of Threadneedle-street. 

At Clay-ili, Enfield, 63, Thomas Wes- 
ton, esq. 

At Stockwell-park, North Brixton, Mrs. 
Ann Chapman. 

In Great Marlborough-street, 27, Mr. 
Wm, Moore. : 

In the Poultry, 53, Mary, wite of Mr. 
‘Wm. Edw. Smith. 


In Wilmot-street, Brunswick-square, | 


‘Mrs. Bella Peckwell, widow of the Rev, 
Hen. Peckwell, D.D. rector of Bloxholme- 
cum-Digby, Lincolnshire. 

‘ At Stoke Newington, 87, Benj. d’Israeli, 
esq. father of Mr. d’L. the justly admired 
author of many interesting and very popu- 
lar works. 

' In King’s-road, Bedford-row, Mrs. 
Wadeson, wife of S. W. W. esq. 

On Windsor-terrace, City-road, 28, Emi- 
lia, wife of Mr. G. Von Harten. 

In Princes-street, Cavendish-square, 56, 
Wm. Royston, esq. F.L.S. surgeon, &c. 

(See p. 569.) 

In Slvane-street, Mrs. Eliz. Theodora 
Chalmers. 

At Camden-town, 81, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bugshaw. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Mary Hill. 

At Lambeth, 35, Mr. Wm: Edw. Hay- 
ward, of Lloyd's Establishment. 

‘ In Middlesex-place, New Road, Jirs. 
Schweitzer, widow of John S. esq. 

In Windmill-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, Mis. Anne Sheldon. 

At the Vicarage-hotse, Walthamstow, 
73, the Rev. Win, Sparrow, A.M. deser- 
vedly regretted. 

In Pall Mall, Mr. John Doman, justly 
respected. 

t Lympsfleld, 75, Robt. Gale, esq. 

At Camden-town, 52, Mrs. Scotland. 

At Chevening, 64, Eurl Siankope, (See 
below.) ~ 

{In Drary-lane Theatre, in his room, sud- 
denly, Mr. John Wilson, wardrobe-keeper, 

in St. George’s-row, Oxford-road, Mrs. 
Medley, wife of Wm. M. esq. highly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Kentish Town, Richard Heald esq. 
of Horncastle. ’ 


At Heme-bill, 80, Mrs, Scaife, . 


In Oxford-str is. \ 
of Brighton, Phe. Ares At, 
n Gl . 
aor oucester-place, New Road, dr, 
At Grange-hall, near therham 
the Right Hon. the Bat Efingha' 
F.S.A. His lordship held the office 
treasurer to the Queen, . 


At Tooting, 26, Sarak. wi 
Keats, of the Poultry, wile of Ms, 


At Knightsbridge, 83, Mrs, Surah Vi 
At Stoke Newin ; ~ 
Nene em were seh 
n Mark-lane, 78, J. H. Sequeira, 
— long eminent in his profession. a 
n Swithin's-lane, Robert Spottiswoode, 
€sq. solicitor. 


In Alfred-place, Blackfri suddenly 
Mr. John Gruen gee: 4 


At Clapham Rise, Mrs, Cathley, widoy 


of Robt. C. esq. of Lime-street and Wands. 


worth-common. ! 
At Upper Clapton Mrs. 
Larken. Ppp pton, 85, Mrs. Grae 


At Woolwich, Benj. Willmot, esq, clerk 
— aoe 

n Howland street, Fitzro Miss 
Mary Anne M‘Gougan, eu 

In High-row, Knightsbridge, Mrs. Ro 
binson. 

In Queen’s-row, Walworth, 83 
Dodsworth, esq. "eae 

In Leman-street, Sarah, wife of Major 
Rhade, jun. esq. oa 

At Barbaraville, county of Roscom 
mon, the Right Hon. Putrich Dillon, the 
eleventh earl of Roscommon, baron of 
Kilkenny West. His lordship was bon 
March 15, 1769, and has left issue, one 
daughter, Maria, born June 2, 17%, 
His titles are claimed by his cousin, Mi 
chael James Robert Dillon, a minor, 
son of Capt. Michael Dillon, late of the 
county of Dublin Militia, killed at the 
battle of Ross, in 1798, during therebellics 

At Kensington, 79, John Paddey, ™ 
whose mother, Lady Ann Paddey, was 
daughter of Charles, duke of Cleves aut 
Southampton, son of Charles If, The de. 
ceased was the last surviving descendant, 
in the third degree, of King Charles, bs 


the Lady Barbara Villiers, daughter aud 


heir of Wm. Villiers, Viscount Gri 
who was slain, fighting for the king, at 
battle of Edge-hill, in 1642, and whose 
ther was brother of the favourite, Georgs, 
duke of Buckingham. — 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. RicHarp SYMONDS — 

M.A. to the vicarage of Ridgewcll, t r 
‘The Rev. G. Gervis, to the living 


Ke ‘um-Seale, Kent. 
Rey. -s AATLET "GoupRicH, M.A. 
the vicarage of Great Saling, ey ip ihe 


Rev. Epwarp Rogers, . 
vicarage of Bishopstone. 
Ret. J. C. Compton, B.A. to the ree 


tery of Minsteed, with Lyn aor 
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Member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, Earl Stanhope, 
Viscount Stanhope, of Mahon, ™ the 
Island of Minorca, and Baron Stanhope 
of Elvastone, in Kent. 

Exitus Acta Probat. 


THIS nobleman wa uredly, one of 
the most singular and rate men of 
the present age; it wou therefore, be 


unjust to permit the memory of a patriot, 
a philosopher, and a disinterested . 
factor of mankind, to slip away and, 
forgotten, among the titled herd of o 
score and vulgar charactefs, who, ac- 
thated by mean and selfish motives, seem 
to live for themselves alone. 

The Stanhopes are cennected with the 
history of this country by their diplomatic 
transactions, and their military exploits. 
No fewer than three of them have been 
ennobled. That of which we now treat is 
descended from the Chesterfield branch; 
and James, first Earl of Stanhope, may be 
considered as the founder of this house. 
Having been bred to the career of arms, 
he served as a volunteer in Flanders, soon 
after the revolution; and, having distin- 
one himself at the siege of Barcelona, 

became commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in Spain. It was he who 
reduced the island of Minorca, an event 
which conferred on him the title of Vis- 
count Stanhope of Port Mahon, in 1777; 
tnd, in the course of the next year, he was 
ey te to the dignity of an earldom, 
ut he was also a Whig and a statesman, 
as well as aSoldier; for he not only snp- 
ported those principles which placed the 
Hustrions honse of Hanover on the throne, 
but acted as first Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, during 
critical times, and with no small degree 
* reputation, in. respect. to-himself, as 
Well as singular advantage to his native 
conntry, 

His son, ( Philip,) the second Earl, while 
sane was confided to the guardianship 
- a. > celebrated Philip Dormer, ‘Earl of 
‘Aesterfield, who wished, of course, to 
mona a fine gentleman of him, But he 
; ose rather to become a great mathema- 
a? and actually distinguished himself 
ne by his scientific knowledge. As 
Politician and a patriot, he opposed the 
| rong war, and died March 7; 1786. 
viv ilip, the third Earl, ‘and eldest sur- 
miltee son, of the second, by Grizel Ha- 

. aa grand-danghter of the Earl of 

a ington, of whom we now treat, was 
eit on Augnst 3, 1753. When only 
fot his sau’. °F age, he was sent to Eton, 

is education, where he remained until 










was ten, Ay the health’ of bis elder’ 
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Amemorr of the LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 
CHARLES STANHOPE, F.R.8. F. A. $. @ 


brother rendered a change of climaté 
necessary, the whole family repaired to 
the Continent, and settled for some yeats' 
at Geneva. On his death, which followed 
soon after, Philip became Viscount Ma- 
hon, and was placed under the tuition of 
the celebrated Monsieur Le Sage, who 
kept up a correspondence with several of 
the foreign academies, 

Like his father, he now devoted himself 
chiefly to-scientific pursuits, and at the age 
of eighteen, became a candidate for, and 
actually obtained the premium offered by, 
the Swedish Society of Arts and Sciences, 
for a Treatise on the Structure of the Pen- 
dulum. On this occasion, his thesis was 
written in the French age, which 
argues no small skill in a foreign idiom, 
at so early a period of life, and after 
such a short residence on the Continent. - 

Returning from the neighbourhood of 
Switzerland, so celebrated in the annals 
of freedom, and from a town where he 
claimed the rights of citizenship, ou .ac- 
count of his devotion to the popular party 
there, Lord Mahon determimed to assert 
those principles with which he was earl 
and deeply embued, in the senate of his 
native country. Accordingly, in the an- 
tumn of 1774, he offered himself a candi- 
date to represent the second city in the 
kingdom; but having failed in Westminster, 
where neither his principles nor preten- 
sions were sufficiently known, he was after- 
wards returned, or rather nominated, for 
the Borough of High Wycombe, where the 
late Marquis of Lansdown, then Earl of Shel- 
burne, possessed a preponderant influence, 

Notwithstanding this, Lord Mahon was 
one of the most strenuous advocates for 
a parliamentary reform, He always acted 
in conjunction with his relative, the late 
Mr. Pitt, while that gentleman chose to 
adhere to his professions and engagements 
in respect to this measure. Accordingly, 
he not only became chairman, of the Ken- 
tish committee, assembled for the purpose 
of obtaining a more equal re resentation 
of the people in the House of Commons, 

but actually sat in convention with the 
future Premier, a circumstance which the 
latter seems to have forgotten on the trial 
of John Horne Tooke, when interrogated 
on oath, until reminded of the fact by the 
ineonvenient recollection of the late Mr, 

heridan. fess 

; But it was to his father-in-law, Willan 
Pitt, firat Earl of Chatham, that he looked 
up with wonder and admiration ; it was he 
whom he viewed as a steady, as well a8 
enlightened patriot, and always deemed 
him his “ guide, philosopher, and friend, 

Like him, and his own father, he 


“the American war, with unvarying con- 


when Lord North and his 
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566 Memoir of Earl Stanhope. 


coadjutors were driven from the admini- 
stration, by repeated votes of the Com- 
mous, Lord. Mahon scorning to plume bim- 
self with the spoils of those whom he 
deemed the epemies, of his country, man- 
fully declined place, pension, and additi- 


al honors, 
nstead of these selfish objects, the 


time and attention of this nobleman were’ 


solely ocrnmiee in beneficial projects for 
the good of his country. Knowing that 

national debt, by adding to the taxes, 
lessened the quantity of productive la- 
bour, produced indigence at home, and 
began,.even then, to pamper our manufac- 
tires abroad, he projected a new scheme 
for paying it off. Perceiving that bribery 
and corruption sapped the foundations of 
the common-wealth, and, while it ruined 
the morals of the people, at the same time 
rendered every thing in the state venal, 
he was incessant in his attempts to remedy 
this evil by means of tutelary Acts of Par- 
liament. 

When Earl Stanhope became a Peer of 
Parliament, on the demise of his father, 
notwithstanding Mr. Pitt no longer en- 
joyed his confidence, he yet supported 
him, and the administration of that day, on 
the grand question of the Regency. On 
this occasion, he holdly opposed the 
claims made by Mr. Fox and others in 
one house, and Lord Loughborough in the 
other, as to the absolute right of succession 
on, the part of the Prince of Wales. On the 
contrary, he strenuously maintained, “ that 
al] just and legitimate authority could be 
derived only from the people ;” and suc- 
cessfully concluded, that, on the present 
emergency, recourse should be had to this, 
which was the first and ruling priaciple of 
the Constitution; and, without which, the 
House of Brunswick itself conld have no 
pretensions to the throne of these realms. | 

The next great question agitated by 
him was acurtailment and simplification 
of the Penal Statutes. On this, as on all 
similar occasions, he was opposed hy the 
procuy: lawyers, in both houses of Par- 

lament. 

In 1788, Earl Stanhope presided at the 
celebration of the centenary of the English 
Revolution. On that evening, he con- 
ducted himself like a true patriot; and, 
while the lappy event of the elevation of 
the electoral honse of Hanover to the regal 
crown of England was traced up to. this 
auspicious source, those principles which 
alone can secure and legalize their con- 
tinnance: on the throne, were ‘clearly, 
boldly, and definitively pointed ont. It 
was on this occasion that the late Dr. 
Price, a mam not to be seduced by pen. 
sions, or by court favor, published his 
celebrated “ Revolution Sermon ;” for 
which he was so violently attached by 
Mr. Burke, then in search of both. . 

In the year 1788 his Majesty was at- 
tacked by a most alarming malady, which 


Jan) 
for a while suspended ¢ 0 ’ 
intellectial powers; and, aime 
Stanhope. had long separated himsel = 
his relative, Mr. Pitt, whose te 
apostacy was by this time evident teal 
his been already stated, be aup » Tet, a 
nsters with his accustom 

broad basis of the public wath"? Rat 
was @ very convenient principle for 
Fights, or, indeed te eee! pop 

ghts, or, indeed, to any rig 
be rendered eubenschaae Fights that could 






l lent to the purposes of 
his own ambition, it proved 
triumphant. Walia} 

In 1789 Earl Stanhope was chairman of 


a public meeting, convoked for the por 
pose of celebrating the epoch of the 
Fr@nch revolution. On thisoc 
overthrow of a tyrannical government, the 
destruction of the Bastille, the suppression 
of lettres de cachet, and the limitations im. 
posed on the authority of Lonis XVI, 
were all proper and rational subjects of 
exultation. There are many who now view 
this great event under a very different 
aspect ; who deprecate every attempt {or 
the extension of freedom, either at home 
or abroad; and who rejoice at the pros 
pect of beholding France once more re 
lapsing into her former servitude, Such 
base and servile principles were ever the 
detestation of the nobleman we now 
treat of. He was one of those abhoned 
and dangerous characters termed, “a citi 
zen of the world ;” and, if to wish forliberty 
to others, or to desire to niaiptain it in re 
spect to himself, be Jacobinism-then ths 
earl, so illustrions in point of descent, s 
splendid in respect to alliances, so-rich in 
regard to lands, and tenements, and ms 
nors, must be deemed a Jacobite of the 
blackest dye. 
In the course of the same year, during a 
debate on the Act of Uniformity, the ab- 
ject of this brief memoir pointed out al 
the statutes still existing against those who 
dissent from the established religion 
this occasion he contrasted their eruelty 
and absurdity with the enlightened notion 
of the present day; and could only apolo- 
gize for their original introduction, 0” a: 
count of the darkuess of the age in which, 
and the ignorance of the persons by whom, 
they were introduced, Some of these, he 
undertook to’ prove, contained “ rank blas 
phemy ;” and he quoted the eoncurrest 
opinions of the Lords Chatham and Mats 
field, to prove the policy, ay well asJustict, 
of religious toleration ; but, being op 
by the bench of bishops, his am 
was lost. ) ; aN 
Soon after this, we find bis cape poe 
tempting a repeal of certain cr uel yal 
guinary laws, which still diserace © 
statute books; such as--°® bigs Lao 
sons’ of a different religion 0 ht 
chureli ; conjuring up spirits from either 
or feeding them, when 80 seized 
with animal or vegetable food. #6 this 
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this 0 tunity to state the general pringi- 


nle by which he was actuated; it was—. 


4 had a rigut to oppress ano- 
Pag i liberty of conscience, freedom 
of investigation on matters of religion, and 
the right of private jndgment, were the in- 
defeasible and inalienable rights of mian- 
kind ; and that it was wholly on this sacred 
right of private judgment, that the Pro- 
testant religion itself was founded. | 

During the debate on this bill, Lord 
Stanhope is fF orted to have asserted, 
“that, if the Right Reverend Bench of 
Bishops would not suffer him to load away 
their rubbish by carts full, he would en- 
deavoitr to Carry it away in wheel-barrows : 
and, if that mode of removal were resisted, 
he would take it away, if possible, witha 
spade a little ata tine,” 

Nothing discouraged hy the fate of this 
Bill, he gave notice of another, for the 

urpose of repealing au act of the 27th of 
es VIII, and thereby preventing vexa- 
tious suits and prosecutions on the part of 
that denomination of Cbristians called 
Quakers, He stated, that, at Coventry, 
six of this respectable body had been 
prosecuted for refusing to pay Easter of- 
ferings, which in the whole amounted to 
but two shillings, For this trifling sum 
they had been summoned before the 
Spiritual Comt, where their expences 
amounted to 1651. 1s. 6d. in addition to 
their own procter’s bili of 128. 1s. 6d. At 
Worcester, a man of some property had 
been thrown into the common jail! for re- 
fusing to pay bis tythes, which amounted to 
only five shillings, Although these, and 
many similar facts, remained alike uncon- 
tradicted and undefended—aud, notwith- 
standing his present purpose was merely 
to prevent amore expeditious and certain 
mode of obtaining the claims of the church 
~yet this Bill a!so was rejected. 

As Earl Stanhope had supported Mr. 
Pitt's political principles during the de- 
bates on the Regency Act, in 1788, so in 
1792 he defended and maintained the legal 
Positions of Mr. Box, when his famous 

Libel Bill”. was carried-up to the Honse 
of Lords. On this occasion he termed the 
‘Trial by Jury,” the “Gibraltar of the 
English Constitution,” and warmly, ably, 
anil ‘uccessfully supported that ancient and 
undoubted claim of jurymen, to decide on 
oth law and fact, in all cases of a libellous 
Rature, 

In (793, when Mr Pitt and his asso- 
ates determined to declare war against 
r French Republic, they experienced a 
the »manly, and decided opposition on 
. Part of the subject of this memoir! he 

took to prove that, both by the spirit 

“ etter of the late commercial treaty 
the 'st aggression had been committed on 
ma of this country; for the sending 
aie 4minister, ashad been done in the 
te - instance, was to be deemed 

‘amount to a declaration of war, He 


Ci 
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accordingly moved an address to the King,. 


proposing, “ that rio country possesses the 
right to interfere with another independent . 
nation ; and that this House do beseech his 
Majesty, in his equity and justice, to 
acknowledge the French Republic.” On 
this occasion his lordship acquired the ap- 


pellation of the “ Minority of Que,” being. 


unsupported by any other peer wha 
soever. : 
Soon after this he institated an enquiry 
into the severe sentence pronounced 
against Mr. Muir; but here again he was 
foiled. On this, as on all similar occasions, 
however, he inserted a spirited protest. 
against the judgment of the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland; and, now thatthe 
war is over, and political animosities are 
abated, it must be owned, that the trans. 
portation to Botany Bay, for asserting the 
necessity of a reform in Parliament, at the 
instigation, or at least after the example, 


of the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Pitt, 
one of whom had obtained the master-gee. 
neralship of the ordnance, while the other: 


was elevated to the premiership, must ap- 
pear somewhat harsh to all cool and dis. 
passionate men. 


During the trial of Mr. Hastings, no° 


member of the House of Lords was more, 
constant and assiduous in his attendauce.. 
Yet he did not choose to vote when the 
final determination, at length, took place: 
This is said to have proceeded from the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
under pretext of a plot ; for, after that pe- 
riod, he declined to appear in Westminster 
Hall. On the subsequent impeachment of 
Visconnt Melville, as no such cause inter- 
vened, he pronounced his lordship guilty, 
on the 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th, charges. 

In 1795 Lord Stanhope was unapimensly 
called to the chair to celebrate the acquittal 
of all those who had been arraigned for 
high treason, Among the persons in: ques- 
tion -vas the tutor to his own sons, against 
whom there was not the slightest degree 
of evidence : he was imprisoned in conse- 
quence of a ridiculous mistake, and never 
obtained any indemnification whatsoever ! 

Nearly aout the same time, in conse- 
quence of a rejeetion of a resolution of- 
fered by him, * that this country ought 
not, and will vot, interfere in the internal 
affairs of France;” Earl Stanhope took 
leave, for a time, of the House of Lords; 
to which he didnot return until 1800. He 
signalised this epoch of his life by a new 
motion fer peace: this, however, proved 
equaliy inefficacious with all his former 
propositions ca the samesubject. In 1806, 
when the Catholic question was debated, 
he contended for an extension, or rather 
an equality, of rights, but was on this ocea- 
sion once more in the minority. The last 
of his public labours was one of great im- 
nortance to this country, vo less than the 
simplification of the laws, by a new ar- 
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rangement, in respect to the statutes. 
When it is considered how many live by 
their obscurity, it is a matter of wonder 
that his lordship should have succeeded on 
this occasion. 

We have now to consider Lord Stanhope 
as a man of science. It has been seen 
that, while yet a boy, he exhibited talents 
Well adapted for philosophical enquiry ; 
and the proceedings of the Royal Society 
bear ample testimony that the pursuits of 
his more mature years fally realized the 
promise of his yonth. As it would require 
an ENCYCLOP#DIA to record.and explain 
ai} his plans, inventions, and discoveries, we 
shall therefore be content merely to enu- 
isierate them. 

’ 4. He proposed to detect, and even to 
prevent, all fraudulent practices, both in 
respect to coinage and bank-notes, by 
émploying a superior class, of artists ; so as 
to preclude the possibility of imitation on 
the part of burglars. and incompetent 
persons. -. 

2. He instituted a variety of experi- 
ments for the best and cheapest methods of 
securing buildings from fire, the particulars 
of which are detailed in the Philosophical 
"Fransactions for 1778. This objeet was 
effected by means “ of under-flooring,” or 
a total exclusion of the current of air, and 
the trial was performed in presence of 
thousands, at his seat at Chevening, in 
Kent; on which occasion a wooden stair- 
case, and, indeed, a wooden house, which 
had been previously secored by his compo- 
sition, seemed to be indestructible by fire. 
’ & Anéw method of burning lime, by 
means of a kiln, aided by a wind-furnace. 
The cement, by this operation, becomes 
more hard and darable, 

4. A mode of roofing houses, by means 
of a composition of tar, balk, and well- 
washed sand. — 

5. Several new electrical experiments 
were made, and the idea of “the re- 
tmning. stroke,” fivst suggested by his 
lordshtp. 

6. Thearithmetical machine. By means 
of which, problems in: multiplication and 
division may be solved to any extent. 

7. The steam-boat. His lordship ex- 
pended a large sum ef money, in the con- 
stiuction of vessels to be moved with this 
new power, ‘The first experiment of this 
kind was made on the river Thames; and 
he thus, dovbtless, gave birth to the idea 
in this country, that the most ponderous 
versels might be dispatched to distant 
countries without the aid of either wind, 
or tide, or oars, 

8. ‘Khe double inclined plane, for the 
purpose of semedying the inconveniences 
attending on locks. - ‘The i:dea of. this 
invention was suggested to him during an 
attempt te cut. a canal in the county of 
Devon, for the purpese of benctiting his 
@s:ates there, ° * 


RS ee 
pe. “4 paveation fully desig by the 
e of the work descrinti + 
“Principles of the Sciete wn it} wi 
‘tae ee with fixed notes,” Pung in 

10. Experiments on 
of printitte. " Stereotype mode 

And, 11. The Stanhope which 
Mowed t whe? singular advantages, and ig 
allowed to be a great improvement 
ran : rt of the priate. Wa the 

nle planning new works, honora 
science and his conntry, Earl's ) me 
seized with the disease, which proved fatal 
to him, on Saturday, 14th Dec, 1846, in 
the 65d year of his age. His lordship was 
twice married ; first to Lady Hester 
— ¢, William first Earl of 
" om he had three danghers, 
Hester Lucy, born in 1776; Griseldg. bag 
ried to Mr, Tickell; atid Eiey Rachel th 
wife of Mr. Taylor, for'whom the fate 
Pitt obtained a tucrative place, This 
go having rts in) 1780, in 1792 bis lord. 
ship married Louisa, only daughter 
heiress of Mr. Grenville, fo ; 
of Barbadoes, and uncle to the first May. 
nis of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, &e. 
by his second wife he had—the present 
earl; Major Charles Banks Stanhope, 
killed at the battle of Corgnna ; and Janes, 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army, 

Lord Stanhope was singular in his pet. 
son, his dress, and his manners. As a phi. 
losopher, he conferred honour on the cou- 
try m which he was born, aud the age in 
which he lived: as a statesman, he was en- 
lightened, bold, and decisive, in 60 far as 
concerned the claims of the public liberty, 
and the. rights of private conscience; at 
times he was eloquent, bit; in, geueral, 
there wa$ a certain quaintuess in his man- 
ner that produced langhter, even from tie 
woolsack. He was assuredly learned in 
every thing that respected the constitution 
and ecclesiastical polity of England, and 
he had a rigit, perhaps, to exclaim, x that 
he had taught the judges law, and the bie 
shops religion!” 

‘The following is a list of his works: | 

1. A Treatise ov the Mcansof preventing 
Fraudulent Practices, in respect to the 
Gold Coin. 

2. Principles of Electricity ; 4to. 177). 

3. Observations on Mr. Pit’s Plan fot 
the Rednetion of the National Debt. P 

4. Letter to Mr. Burke on the Fren 
Revolution. | 

5. The Rights of Juries defended; an 
the opposition to Mr. Fox's Libel Bill te 
futed. f Tuning 

6. Principles of the Science © 2 


Tnstruments. of 
_ >. An Address to the People > A 
Britain and Iveland, on the subject 
Union. 


8. Various Papers in the Philosophicd 
Transactions, Ag court 
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1817.) 
‘of WM. ROYSTON, ESQ. an emt- 
eset 4 ash some years one of the Edi- 
tors of the London Medical Journal, and 
president of the London Medical Insti- 
of this gentleman we cannot speak more 
appropriately than by extracting some pas- 
ages from an eloquent discourse subse- 
quently pronounced by Mr. J. U. Smith, 
thesecretary of the society. 
wOf a society, instituted in 1811, for 
the promotion of medical enquiry, from 
which the organization and the statutes of 
the Medical Institution have emanated, 
Mr. Royston was one of the projectors and 
founders, and, to use the emphatic lan- 
‘of Mr. Brookes, THE FATHER, 
Great has ever been the honour of those 
men who were the projectors and the 
founders of scientific societies : beyond the 
qualities of candour and learning, they 
must possess, to ensure the success of their 
intentions, the most extlusive moderation, 
patience, and perseverance ; without these, 
as all concerned in such undertakings will 
bear witness, designs of the finest sym- 
metry, amidst the proudest Lopes of their 
success, will pass away into neglect and ob- 
livion, and their report will sink, like the 
voice of the orator, into silence. Sucha 
man, possessed of such zeal and such vir- 
tues, was he of whom you have been lately 
deprived, and whose name it is, this night, 
iny melancholy duty to register among the 


_ dead in our memorials; as though to force 


us from the survey of ever increasing sci- 
ence, and remind us of frail and perishing 
humanity. But it was not only as the in- 
stigator of snch meetings as this that out 
deceased president had to demand our 
reverence: his exertions and his hopes 
were extended towards undertakings on 
which none but a mind of the first order 
could deliberate. It is difficult to con- 
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sider that vast and complicated,- yet hare 
monious, design, in the perfection of which, 
for a long period, all his industry was 
consumed, and all his intelligence exer. 
cised, without shrinking, almost in pain, 
from another spectacle of the boundless 
distance to which the mind of one man 
may range. Ineed notsay thatI allude te 
the “ Bibliographia Medicine Britan- 
nice,” known, as I should not doubt, to 
all present, and as great a monument of 
research, industry, and scientific patrio- 
tism, as we could possess; much must every 
one lament that death has broken in upon 
our reputation, and left this national work 
unfinished. 

As the conducfor of a journal which 
has, for a long course of years, beeu the 
organ of improvement and rational in, 
quiry in the medical profession, as a mem- 
ber of the Linnean Society, and of other 
scientific bodies, I need not say how Mr, 
Royston was esteemed and honoured— 
nor can it be unknown to any here that he 
was engaged, nearly to the period of his 
death, in researches concerning Electricity; 
his observations on this seience, valuable as 
they must be, yet afflicting, since they are 
his last correspondence with mankind, are, 
as I have understood, to be shortly pub- 
lished. ‘To consider the man of science 
thus, in his last reflexions, labouring for 
our fame and improvement, while, as is 
known to many around me, his corporeal 
structure, and the energies of his life, were 
corrupting and decaying within him, would 
lead us, were we to indulge in the con- 
templation of mind and its gigantic attri 
butes, to an immeasurable distance beyond 
the material world.” 

[George Hardinge, esq. first justice of the 
counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and Radaor, 
and attorney-generul to the Queen, in our 
next.) 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With -all-the. Marriages and Deaths. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
NSTEAD of a surveyor of taxes for 
each of the four wards of the county 
of Durham, as formerly, government has 
reduced the number to two, at a salary of 
Ol. a year each, yet the inspectors-ge- 
beral of taxes, with salaries of 10001. a 
year each, are continued, : 
magistrates and principal household- 
‘ts of Sunderland and Bishopwearmouth, 
ve held meetings to propose some me- 
ner for employing the labouring poor, 
nd have ordered some alterations iu the 
adjacent roads, 
Peg warehouse of Mr, Hewett, the bake- 
wn of Messrs. Cornforth end Jordeson, 
rth Shields, have been entirely destroy- 
y fire; and it was with extreme diffi- 


a that the entise of that street was 


2 


—— 


Labourers near Rimside-Moor were 
lately shearing midleg deep in snow. 
Married.} Mr. ‘Thomas Stanley, to Miss 
Sarah Black burn.—Mr. Jacob Ord, to Misg 
Isabella Rogers.—Mr. Nicholas Armstrong, 
to Miss Carolina Campbell.—Mr... J. 5. 
Paget, to Miss Ellen Pollard.—Mr, Wil- 
liam Boutland, to Miss Mary James : all 
of Newcastle.—Mr. Joln ‘Tilley, to Miss 
Mary Maughan, both of Darham.—At 
Duriam, Mr. J. Patrick, attorney, to Miss 
Hannah Revely, of Cleypath.—Mr. Robert 
Crawford, of Newcastle, to Miss Havuah 
Errington, of Stanhope.—Mr.Joun Ridley, 
to Miss Rebecca Trewick.—Mr.. Wiliam 
Jones, to Miss Ann Cargill: all of Novth 
Shields. —Mr. Thomas Bullock, of North 
Shields, to.Miss Elizabeth Weight, of 
Whitley.—Ms. J. Watson, of Bishopwear- 
mouth, to Miss M. Diackbura, of ~— 
cade. 
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eastlé.—The Rev. —— Waters, to Miss 
Stéphenson, of South Shields.—-Mr. William 
Allison, to Miss Stamper.—Mr. John Biul- 
fucr, to Miss Chisman: all of Darlington.— 
Mr, James Reay, to Miss Frances Robin- 
son, both of Seaton Sluice:—Mr. T. Burn 

of Barmoor, to Miss Alice Edmestin, of 
Billielaw-farm. : 

Died.] At Newcastle, 68, Mr. Edward 
Wilson.—52, Mrs. Grace Turnbull.—In 
the Bigg-market, 72, Mr. William Barkas. 
—33, Mr. John Hall, of the Dog Bank.— 
In Anderson place, 65, the wife of R. B. 
Abbs, esq. highly esteemed, and gene- 
rally lamented.— Mr. ‘Thomas Robson, 

reatly respected.—Mr. Lawson Taylor, 
ddenly.—Mr. John Copeland, one of the 
Society of Friends.—In Newgate-street, 
‘atan advanced age, Mrs. Elizabeth Daw- 
gon.—In Hanover-square, Mrs. Reed. 

At Durham, 70, Mrs. E. Douthwaite.— 
93, Mr. John Middlemas.—83, Mr. James 
Gilderoy. 

At North Shields, 64, Mr. Ralph Ship- 
ley, greatly respected.—65, Mr. William 
Brown, ship-owner.—24, Miss Maty Ni- 
cholson. — Mr. Pearson, suddenly, much 
respected.—60, Mrs. Margaret Wann.— 
80, Mr. Johm Garbutt.—67, Mr. James 
Bradley.—At an advanced age, Mr. J, 
Sharp, much respected. 

At South Shields, 64, Mr. E. Thompson, 
much regretted.—25, Mr. John Wilkinson, 
«73, Mrs. Mary Stephenson.—38, Mrs. 
G. Harland. 

At Darlington, 70, Mr. John Carr. 

At Bafnardeastle, 88, Mrs, Dorothy 
Gofton. 

‘ At Bishopwearmouth, 42, Mr. William 
Rudd.—45. Miss Carry.—89, Mrs, Vickers. 
—73, Mr. Peter Brown. 

_ At Sunderland, Mr. William Drysdale. 

* At Monkwearmouth,61, Mrs. M. Pelter. 
60, Mrs. R. Finlay. 

At Hexham, Mr. James. Pearson, sud- 
denly. 

At Ayton Banks, 78, Mr. Thomas 
Eyons.—At Pallinsburn-cottage, 22, Mr. 
James Kae.—At Ayton, Mr. John King. 
—At Kirkley-hall, Mr. William Chishotm, 
—At Rainton, Mrs. Catherine Codlson, 
regretted.— At High Skelzill, Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson, much respected. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr. John Henderson, to Miss 
Maria Sowerby.—Mr. Joseph Simpson, to 
Miss Ann Mingins.—Mr. William Horsley, 
to Miss D. Peat: all of Carlisle.——At Car- 
lisle, Edward B. F. Cotterill, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Miss Elizabeth Fairburn, of Car- 
lisle.—At Kendal, Mr, Harrington Lam- 
bert, to Mrs. A. Scott.—Mr. James Camp- 
bell, of Maryport, to Miss Bowman, of 
Workington.—Mr. Julm Scott, of Bram p. 
ton, tu Miss Scott, of Haltwhistle.—Mr, 
Thomas Rlair, to Miss Frances Hutchin- 
son, both of Kirkby Stephen.—Mr. G. Nel. 

son, of Dernock, to Miss Elizabeth deffer. 
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son, of Rickérby.—\ re 
Stoneraise, to Mas Me Sati Moor 


of Houghton, Mr. Wares Routledge, 
Kenrick, to Miss Sarah of R, of 
s mnie Carlisle, Ca 
leriy OF the Sist reviment — 
Sukey Donalison,—79, Mit. fea ta 
son.—66, Mr. Andrew Bell —36, Ml 
arr Hudson, » 
. At Whitehaven, 70, M 
Hampton, much and jastl pS 
67, Mts. M. Killick 3 and ake days after 
re Na / W. Killick. ‘ 

At Brampton, at an advani 
Robert Davideor. nuanced age, I 

At Wigton, 64, Mrs. Aan Dixon, 

At Stanevix, 83, Mrs. Mary Jameson 
69, Mr. James Davidson.—At Underba. 
row, 65, Mr. James Coward,—At Boltoa, 
69, Mr. John Cassdn.—At Westward, 73, 
Mrs. Eleanor Jackson,—At ir, the 
wife of Edward Hassell, esq.—At Carpi, 
57, Mr. George Lawson. 

YORKSHIRE, 

_ Mest of the large tovwus in all the Rid. 
ings have held meetings to consider of the 
condition of the poor: employment bein 
found impracticable, they were com 

to reduce their wishes to the partial relief 
of sowp-houses. But the inhabitants of 
Scarborongh havé resolved to ent a cam 
from that town to Malton, Solely to give 
employment! — 

Married.] Mr. Francis Hebblewhite, to 
Miss Faulding.—Mr. P. Paxton, to Mis 
Elizabeth Thompson.—Mr, Jacob Kuobb, 
to Miss Ann Morrison: all of Hull—wr, 
John Withernwick, of Hull, to Miss Sara 
Holmes, of Harram.—Mr¥. Benjamin Ros, 
merchant, of Hull, to Miss Mary Blythe, 
of Swine.— J, Wilson, esq. of Tngilby-house, 
to Miss Ann Peacock.—Mr, John Whit 
well, of Flamborough, to Miss D, Moods, 
of Hull.—Mr. N. Haff, to Mrs. Fox. bolt 
of Beverley.—Mr. Joseph Wood, of Brad. 
ford, to Miss Ann liggworth, of Seu 
coates.—Mr. James Wardell, to Miss Plax- 
ton, both of Beverley.—Mr. Charles Wet- 
dall, to Miss S. M. Fisher, both of Selby. 
—Francis Fatlé, éq. to Miss F. Smith, 
both of Bedale.—Mr. John Bower, to rs 
Mary Thackrey, both of eda 
Charles Foster, to Miss Margerson, ‘ 
of Stoneferry.—Mr. Henry W es 
Miss E. Briitan, both of Brandesbuit 
~-Mr. George Courtney, to Mis, My 
Stathers, both of Winesteat ert 
Killington, jan, to Miss Erizabeth S Larre, 
both of Smton.—Mr. John Peacl oo 
to Miss Susanna Holroyd, both ot 
house. Driffel 
Died.] At York, ¥8, Robert, 1 
esq. justly lamented,—Mrs. F. pthobie 

Ai Hull, 71, Mr. Middlemore yy. 
—56, Mrs. Elizabeth Wheat Eliz 
strevt, 74, Mr. Joha Hall.— 57, MTS Jones. 
beth Hebblewhite.—42, Mr. James 
71, Me. Thomas Linward. » ft 
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s, 98, Mr. Richard Wilson, of yennes, and. who are maintained in lux- 
At JA ¢ Messrs. John WiJson and Son. urious profligacy, while our honest pea- 
H. Dyson. santry and artizans, bereft, by the effects 
—87, Mrs. id. occasioned by her dress of those taxes, of that employment which 
At Shefhie Mrs. Clarke, regretted. would procire bread for themselves and 
catching fire, ie Mr W. Toetal justly families, are reduced to the humiliating 
At Wakefield, 28, Nr." . miseries of pauperismn. 
regretted. ter, 82, Mr. Samuel Tinkler. 4. That the same corruption has bronght 
Md ; ddenly Thomas Skelten, upon the nation, a debt, the bare interest 
At Bradlo - r the West Riding, uni- of which it appears impossible :o pay, and 
i ee ted - the principal of which threatens to be an 
versally * 4s se h, hereditary and unjust oppression on pos- 
At easeeenens a Pt: ip poeeaty terity ; en, become it is wicked to 
especies ‘amin Outram, esq. gratify our passions and prejudices in any 
At Elland, 77, howe ee Joba a at the eapanetak the velbath of our 
much respected. t d William Ellis, children ; and particularly so, because it 
Garforth.—At oe perncnte —At Barns. has been contgacted, not by the people of 
esq, banker, justly : — Mence fellow of England, but by a House of Commons, for 
ley,’90, Nang a goa kl Nyack Mrs. R. the mont part “iNegally composed of bo- 
Wide. At Clock-house, Nathan Jowett, rouglt'mongers and ministerial depen- 
mqe-At Rawden, 10 ie yap  o i ied.] Mr. Thomas Leech, to Miss 
Brotherton, 75, John Crowder, esq. Jus'y Julia Amalie, Mr. Henry Hardy, to 
= LANCASHIRE. Misa Ellen Platt.—Mr. J. Lowe, to Miss 
A publi meeting was lately held at Jane Gould.—Mr. Ratcliffe, to Mrs. 
aon ee | f re. Walker: all of Manchester.—Mr. James 
eee the yew | “that yon hy ‘ed Pouison, of Manchester, to Miss gh 
apes ™ at Gama —Mr. Alexander Fraser, of Bury, to Miss 
ion of age Gceal “~~ Le stey Oe ik Rothwell of Spoui-Bank.—-M r. Ed- 
= - uae woe ae thin at Lewnen ward Pritchard, to Miss Mary Doughty, 
en ma : ior Miss 
tavern committee, a good deal of opposi- * jpane-glace re: pan i gee Gib. 
tion to the receiving it was manifested, by C vag | Li ool, t P Miss Ellen Cannell, 
anunber of voices exclaiming “ no alms bons o auereeee ; Gavel, af Liver: 
from sinecurists and public paupers!" &c.; of Doug iy a é Patt of Deme- 
:. cae le a i th pangs: Aye tire — ‘Mr Edward Ward, of Liverpool, to 
in order to obtain the trne sense of t a at : urv.— 
meeting, to put it to the vote; which being Miss rg oe L erebigg 
dene, it was carried by.a large majority, sow? D Iton ‘of Swarnham.—The Rev. 
- ne sediannes should be accepted from a Ca - bell, rector of Wallasey, to 
e said committee. igus wr a ty 
A public meeting was held at Wigan, Miss Eliza eg He ah pti - Edward 
on the 25th of November, for the purpose — Died.] At T Ha yr 
of taking into considération the causes of Fagret.— et & y* Oidham-street, st, 
the present public distress, and for recom- At ao ~ plone Mr. Wile 
mending to government and the people, Mrs. ray . Mr. ‘Thomas Hargreaves. 
such measures as may seem best calcu- liam Gou .  P Pao 70. Mr. Nathan 
lated to atford- effectual relief ;—Mr. JoHn —In Great ' ners oes igs Miss Elea- 
SCHOLEFIELD, in the chair.—It was unavi- Dixon, surgeon ‘efel d.—62, Mr. Soloman 
monsly resolved, that the industrious and ~ Bare of Castlefeid.—o%, ' 
usefal population of this great connty;-are Hancrat. ick, de- 
ina ae of unparalleled distress, whith™~ At Salford, Se John Kenrick, 
forcibly induces vis to endeavour to ascer- servedly respec 5 6 Miss Jane Anderson, 
tain its lamentable canse, and to seek for = At yr hey Bag : 66, her brother Mr. 
its effectual remedy. both of the Suciety of Friends. 
2. That we find the main cause of this Robert A. 7 Moore. —38, Mr, William 
general distress, in the existence of acor- —34, Miss is Blentiel d._—100,Mr. John 
ript state of our national representation, oe R Bulmer.—48, Mr. Geo. 
which has sanctioned a ruinous system of Wallace.— is beer 
fiuance, and has’ supported by pecuniary Gosling, Jaa ek air. William Stewart. 
supplies, a long, remorseless, and nnnéces- At Roc nee Ars, Rothwell, deser- 
sary war; the expenditure of which has At ental ? At Prestwould hall, 90, 
required a burthen of taxation, hitherto vedly a he esq —At Prescot, Mr., 
a of in any age, or in any country. part. grt — 
¥% that to the same corruption, we at- n 4 Catherine Ric: 
‘bute the creation and peppert ofaband At Preston, 77, Mrs. Cat 
¢ useless, and worse than useless, nee ardson. CHESUIRE. , 
ei, sinecutrists, and pensioners, who draw voting was Lately held, ‘o 
froin the taxes of the counteh gelmeeti Le- At Chester, 3 Yas ee cou. ider 
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consider the most effectual means of re- 
fieving the manufacturing and industrions 
poor. Earl Grosvenor immediately sub- 
scribed 20001. and his example was fol- 
lowed by almost all present. 

Married.| Richard Paleston, esq. of 
Emral, to Miss Shaw, of Chester.—Capt. 
Jones, of the Denbighshire-militia, to Miss 
Jones, of the Abbey-Green cottage, 
Chester.—Mr, George Wakefield, to Miss 
Anne Bownes, of Stockport.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Patterson, of Stockport, to Miss M 
Hulme, of Heaton Norris.—At Knutsford, 
Mr. Jobn Worsely, merchant of Liverpool, 
to Miss Carr, of Kautsford.— Mr. Craw, to 
Miss Ellen Rogerson, beth of Northwich. 
—Mr, Edward Lloyd, to Miss Hale, of 
Wervin, 

' Died.) At Chester, 32, Ann, wife of the 

Rev. Jolin Reynolds. Miss Martha 

Powell, 

- At Middlewich, George Chesworth, esq. 
DERBYSHIRE. ! 

A Hampden Ciub has been established 
at Derby: and it already consists of 150 
orice) H Co f Derby, t 
' Married.| Hen x, esq. of Derby, to 
Miss Maria Smith, of Gainabotongh,- Mr, 
Moses Ferneley, of Mottram, to Miss 
Deborah Ferns, of Mellor. — Richard 
Becher Leacroft, esq. of Cliffe-house, to 
Miss Mary Anne Colley, of Chesterfield.— 
Mr. John Earp, of Melbourn, to Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, of Nottingham. 

Died,| At Derby, the wife of Mr. Tho- 
mas Sandars. 

At Chesterfieh!, 51, Lient. George Alex. 
ander Barker, R.N. 

At Ashborne, 76, Mr. Joseph Frith. 

At Fis , 04, Mrs. yoy Scul- 
thorpe.—At ston hall, Miss Eleanor 
Sete at peed, the wife of the 
Rev. George Moynsey, justly regretted. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mansfield, Sutton-in-Asbwell, and Ar. 
‘nold, have petitioned the Mazistrates for a 
rate, in aid froin the rest of the county, 


“pnder the statute of Elizabeth. The watch 


‘and ward Dill is enforced in Nottingham 
and the surronuding villages. Arnold is 


‘paying more to the poor than the rate of 


the land, i. c. more than v¥g. in the pound 


‘._Sutton-in-Ashwell, atmore than 40s, 


Murried.} Mr. J. Farrands, to Mis 
Barlow, both of Nottingham,—The Rev. 
R. Burra, of Nottingham, to Miss Wooley, 
of Mottram.—Mr. Robert Sewill, of Not- 


‘tingham, to Miss Mary Diggle, of Arnold, 


—Richard Aldows Arnold, esq. of Lowes- 
toft, to Miss Charlotte Elizahetir Thomas, 
of Chesterfield. Mr. Edward. Hergley, of | 


‘Gedling, to Miss Mary Moricy, of Shenton, 


Died.| At Néftingham, on ‘Toliionse. 
hill, Mr, Joseph Heryey.—Mn Joln Bap. 
rait.—In Glass-honse-lane,. 84, -Mr. John 
Broadhead. — In Smithy-row, 49, Mr, 
Darby.-—-In Peiham street, 48, Mr. Thorpe, 
~In Charlotte-street, 69, Mr. Joseph 


Derbyshire-— Nottinghamshire, 








Warsop.—Ii eet, Dau 
Trecee n York-street, é6, Mh. Jeng 

t Mansfield Marsh, . 
Miss Soliton. —$4, Me Joma aa 

At Newark, $1, Mr, E:tinetg 

Thomas Bradfield.—Mr,, Willan Se 
vender.— Mrs, Huncley.—94 Miss ~ 
Kendall.—At Morton, Mp; H a 
justly respected.—At M 


house, 54, Mrs, Booth, Word. 
Lodge, 93, Mr. John Pea Langwity 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Married.] Mr. Scorer, { 
both of Lincoin.—Mr, oat, oa “a 


Mumby, to Miss Fields ; all of Louth, 

J. Lodge, of Louth, té Mrs, Earl, of fal 
—Mr. Thomas Atkinson, to Miss Bay. 
thrope, both of Grimsby.--Mr, Jobin 
Brown, of Empingham, to Miss Charlot 


Gibbons, of Stamford.—Mr, J 
to Miss Susannah Booth, both thee 


Died.) At Stamf Mr. Stephea 
Reynolds. we % ee 

At Gainsborough, 61, Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Andus.—46, Mrs, Arnold.—36; Mr. 
T. Ryley. Ma 

At Spalding, Mrs, Sanders.—At a 2- 
vanced age, Mrs. ‘Morton.—49, Mr. F. 
Garraway.—22, Mrs. Poucher—0; Mr, 
Hawksworth, ' ‘T ' 

At Boston, 64, Mrs, Thiskvill, 

At Morton, 24, Mr. John Seott, 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND. 

At Hinckley, between 3 and 4000 per 
sons are receiving parochial relief, and 
who are (if the 7 or 8001. received from tht 
London Tavern Subseription be exeepted) 
chiefly supported by about 800 of the i- 
habitants, some of whom pay nine ponods 
per week for that purpose, ‘The rates 
have become so serious, that application 
making to adjoining parishes for assistance. 
At Anstey, land is rated at two pounds a 
acre, 

The Hampden Club, at Loughborough, 
is rapidly increasing: its number nov 
amounts to 276. Similar institutions bave 
just been formed at Mountsorrel, Keg- 
Worth, Sutton Bonington, Long Whatios, 
Quorn, and Sileby. ' 

Married.) Mr. James Wood, of Snibson, 
to Miss Ann Gregory, of Thuflaston.—M!. 
Kiff, of Narborough, to Miss Thornton, of 
“Walton.—Mr. Thomas Grundy, of Swat 
nington, to Miss Elizabeth Grondy, 
Lapley.—Mr. John Clifford, of, Sutton 
roving tin, to Miss Catherine Barrow, 0 

egworth, : 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. RB. bi 504 
—In Rautland-street, Mr. Horver—" 
Swisifin,—Mrs. Coltman,—Mrs, Chester 
Mr. Brown.—In Friar-lane Mrs, Simons 
sen.— Mr, Clay Hext *? 

At Hinckley, 41, Mr. Michael Smith, 
mucir respected. ; a 
I 


» At Loughboroagh, 55, Mrs. Forcnan: 
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. William Cooper. — 52, Mr, 
Mr sarke—59s Mr. Samuel Warner. 


4 tone, 27, Mr. W. Gadsby.. 

avi eran 78 Mr. Edmund Pole, 
Mr; Mer'viu.—73, Mr. ‘William Rickitt.— 
At Thomton, 41, the Rev. Richardson 
Wood.—At Barwell, Mr. Thomas Dray-. 
ton. ~ At Prestwold, 45, Mr. Glover, 
much respected.—78, Mr. Gamble, la- 


mented bites : 
STAFFORNSHIRE, 
Mr. W. Smith, of Newcastle, having 
ished a. kind of Political Catechism, it 
called forth the attention of some of the 
Magistracy. He has been examined by 
these persons, and copies of the printed 
work have been sent to the Secretary of 
tate. | 
p Married.) Samuel Gerrard, esq. to Miss 
Elizabeth Fowler, of Pendiford-house.— 
John Amphiett, jun. esq. of Clent-House, 
to Miss Eliza Benyon, of Haughton-Hall. 
—Thomas Yate Hunt, esq. to Miss Sarah 
Cooke, of Swan Hi House.~Mr. Shaw, 
to Miss Agnes Porter, both of Lane End. 
—Mr. Joseph Burst, to Miss Mary Selvin, 
both of Walsall, 

Died.] At Litchfield, the widow of Mr. 
Alderman Mansell.— Mes. Sarah Smith. 

At Wolverhampton, .Mrs, Elizabeth 
Sparrow.—5o, Mrs. Ward, 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Elizabeth Banks. 

At West Bromwich, 81, Mr. Jesson. 

At Wednesbury, Mr. William Danks 
Alexander. . 

At Brewood, Mr, Thomas Grundy, justl 
lamented.—At Longcroft-hall, 27, %. H. 
Arden, esq.—At Coseley, 24, Mr. Sha- 
drach Parks, much esteemed. 

WARWICKSIIIRE. 

A late Birmingham-paper, commenting 
on the tour of the Russian Prince Nicholas, 
observes, “ It is.our wish that every atten- 
tion should be shown by our townsmen to 
such illustrious foreigners as may visit us; 
but we much question the policy of throw- 
ing open every part of our manufactories to 
their attendants. We would rather recom- 
mend the practice of the proprietor of one 
of our most extensive establishments,. who, 
when recently applied to, returned for an- 
swer that he should be happy to shew the 
whole to his Imperial Highness, bat his 
attendants could not be admitted. The 

Juke under this restriction did not avail 
lf of the permission.” 


__ Birmingham has adopted, from the want 


of more efficient nfethods, for the relief of 

of Poor, the general temporising system 
soup establishments. : 

Corrie.) Mr. W. Hnglies, to Miss Ann 

2 Pet-—Mr. John Jefferies, to Miss 
tidget Rose.—Mr. Sanmel C ves, to 


an Norton: all of Bi —Mr. 
las of Livery-street, Bit i; to 
ss Ann -Harper, . of . Broseley.—-Mr. 


frambers, of Birmingham, to Mise Full 
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ford, of Warwick.—T. B. Dolben, . of 
Ipsley, to Miss Arn Chambers, of Cc 
ventry.— Job Power, esq. of Bentley, tb 
Miss'Gréenway, of Minworth.—At Aston, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Edwards.—Mr.. Reeves, of 
atoms to Miss Diana Gilbert, of Radford- 
ges ' 
Died,] At Warwick, 83, Mr. Benjamin 
smarts one of the Society of Friends,— 
e Squar e, 42, Mr. T. B. Hodgkinsow. 
., At Birmincham, in: Wenman-row, 71, 
Mr, Samuel Hobday, deservedly regretted. 
—In Park-street, 67, Mrs. Evans.—In 
Paradise-street, 75, Mr. Robert Whitmore 
Simpson, greatly respected.—Ou Snow- 
hill, 73, Mrs. Mary Murrell._—In Small- 
brook-strect, 66, Mr. Richard Mathews.— 
75, Mr. Thomas Russell.—80, Mr. Tho- 
mas Ketland, much and deservedly ré- 
spected.—Iu St. Paul's square, $2, Mr. S. 
Watton. ; | 
At Lepyertp sects , the Rev. James 
Way, A.M: rector of Adweil.—At Old- 
swinford, 64, the Rev. Benjamin Carpenter 
of Stourbridge.—At . Willenhall, 78, Mr. 


Clempson, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


This county has been foremost in ifs 
adoption and practical enfotcement of 
plans for the relief of the poor: but its be- 
nevolence is po veg Ki reumscribed and 
very unequ@ to the calls upon it. 

Marrid Mr. Benjamin Hickman, to 
Miss Elizabeth Valentine, both of Ludlow. 
—Mr. Edward Sankey, of Clun, to Miss 
Esther Lilwall, 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, Miss Sarah 
Powell.—Mr. Fraile.-—Mrs. Lloyd. 

At Ludlow, Miss Susan Edwards, 

At Coomer, 84, Mrs. Bate, much re- 
spected.—At Frankwell, 65, the wife of 
Mr. Edward Harwood. | 

At Frodesby, Miss Charlotte Edwardes. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting has taken place at Worcester 
for the relief of the poor: the subscriptions 
do honour to the benevoleuce of the city : 
‘and much temporary relief will be effected 
to those who are forced to subsist ou public 


_alms, 


Many of the principal Nail Ironmongers 
of Duiey, ave come to the resolution of 


opposing hy every means in their power 


the illegal practice adopted by mary 
masters of paying the nailers in provisions 
instead of ancy ; the penalty for this of- 
fence is 101. which the Magistrates of tlie 
neighourhood have resolved to enforce. 
Married.} Charles Ludlow Walker, esq. 
of Redland, to Miss Mary Ann Pyndar, of 
Arcley-house.—Mr. Samuel Danks, of 
Bewdley, to Miss Elizabeth Thomas, of 


Died At Worcester, Mrs. Smith.—-Mrie 
J. Bri | 


inster, 74, Mr, W. Salmon. 
” eae 4D2 “At 
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At Bromsgrove, 34, Theresa, wife of the 
Rev. T. Davies. 
At Bewdley, Richard Bennett, esq. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Married.| John. Cooke, esq. to Miss 


‘Hardwick, both of King’s Caple. 


Died.} At Leominster, Mrs. Cole. 
At Withington, 63, Mrs. Charlotte 


Abernethie Price, 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The Corporation of Bristol are about to 
commence the excavation of ground, on 
which to build a new gaol. A work of 
this magnitude will find employment for 
most of the labouring poor of that city. 

A meeting lately took place, at Clifton, 


of its distinguished and opulent visitors and 
jnhabitants, in order to devise the means 


of relief for its industrious poor. It was 
stated that every labouring parishioner, 
willing to obtain employment, on applica- 
tion-to the Surveyors of the Highways, 
might find work and earn a sufficiency. 

A meeting at Tewkesbury was lately 
held, for the purpose of adopting means to 
afford employment to the industrious poor; 
when, it appearing from a report made by 
the directors of the poor, that a very large 
proportion of the unempleyed labourers 
were stocking-makers, it was the general 
opinion that the most effectual means of 
relief would be to raise a fund, for mann- 
facturing cotton durivg the winter, under 
the direction of a committee : 40001. was 
considered necessary, and a sum consi- 
derably exceeding that was subscribed in 
a very short time, wholly amongst the in- 
habitants of the parish! 

Married.| Charles’Pope, esq. to the wi- 
dow of Capt, Phillips, R.N.:—Mr. Dod. 
drell, of Small-street, to Miss Pendry : all 
of Bristol.—Mr. James Wigan, of Bristol, 
to Miss Penelope Henson, of Bainton- 
house.—Mr., Preston Edgar, of Bristol, to 
Miss Marg. Morgan, of Laneyarn.—Mr., 
Henry Williams, to Miss Tanner, both of 
Chipping Sodbury..—Mr. Abraham Flint, 
to Miss Wyat, both of Nailsworth.—Mr, 
Robert Collett, of Maisey Hampton, to 
Miss Hill, of Poulton.—Mr. Henry Hie- 
therly, of Stoke’s Croft, to Miss Ann 
Sykes, of Hilgrove-strect, Bristol.—Mr. C, 
Britten, of Marshfield, to Miss Bryan, of 
Langbridge. 

Died.) At Gloucester, Richard Nayler, 
esq. one of the aldermen, and twice mayor 
of this city, deservedly regretted.—In 
Barton-street, suddenly, 75, Mrs. Wash- 
bourne. — 

At Bristol, on the Welsh-back, Mr. W. 
C. Bartlett.-65, Wm. Greaves, esq. mer- 
chant.—In Broad-street, Mr. Wm. Vigor. 
—In Radéliff-street, the widow of Mr. E. 
Ladlow.— Mrs. Mary Rowland.—Mres, Isa- 
bella Lloyd.—In Lodge-street, Mrs. Mary 
Marshall. 


At Clifton, 92, Mrs, Reynolds. —ge, 


(Jan. 1 
Johnson Pistor, esq, ti 
Hamilton, wie of Gen, eM 
t Cirencester, Miss Ej 
Laurence, be Ellis. Mr. Georg 

At Chipping Sodbu 
—At Thornbnry, 62, “Mire Sere au. 
Wotton-under-Edge, 77, the widen « At 
Mark Nash.—At Hucelecote, Mm. pin 
Herbert.—At Blak tomer ter 

—At a veney, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Richard Stiff, generally 
ed.—At Berry-hill, 72, Mr, Wm, ee 
At Frenchay, Philip Debell Trick One of 
the Society of Friends, justly regretted, 7 

At OXFORDSHIRE. 

\t a numerous and respéctab 
of the inhabitants of Oxford, a 
Wm Foiker, esq. mayor, in the chair: i 
was resolved, that a subscription be raised 
for the relief of persons in the labour; 
classes out of employ.—That the fund 
raised by this subscription be applied 
solely in payinent of wazes for work dove, 
and in providir ¢ the necessary implements 
and materials. | 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's prizes, for the ensuing 
year. :— 

For Latin Verses—Regnum Persicum q 
Cyro fundatum. 

For an English Essay—On the Union of 
Classical with Mathematical Studies, 

For a Latin Essay— Quam Vim habeat 
ad informandos Juvinum Animos Poetarun 
Lictio? : 

Married.| Mr./Jas. King, to’ Miss Mary 
North, both of Oxford.—Mr. Wm. Tyle, 
of Great Milton, to Miss Charlotte East, of 
Great Haseley.—Mr. Wm. Carpenter, of 
Over Norton, to Miss Eliz.Williams, o 
Great Rollright. 

Died.] At Oxford, suddenly, 83, Mrs. 
Eliz. Howse.—In St. Giles’s, 68, Mr. Rt 
chard Seller.—In St. Aldate’s, Mrs. Ste 
vens.— 62, Mr. Richard Buekingham. 

At Woudstock, 63, Mr. Heary Povel, 
respected, . 

At Henley, Mr. Jas. Cloase, un. ‘ 

At Ifiley, 93, Mrs. Lee, much respecte 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 

The ministers and parish-officers of 
Windsor and Clewer have visited the 
abodes of the poor and working coo” 
the two parishes, and discovered that a , 
out of 3000, stand in need of immediate 
assistance. 

Married.}-Thomas Tindal, “ “ 5 
bury, to Miss Mary A @. Uptholt, ‘te Mis 
tingfield.—Bingham Richards, x; der 
Ann Francis, of Lambouri.— gira 
Thomas Valcntine, to Miss Anne VS" 


kin, esq. to mine Ss te Ble 
rove, ot Ankerwyke-house. a ee 
: Died.] At Reading, 63, T. Harris, yt 


At Wargrave, the widow of the Rev. 
Tickeh we At 


i ee ot ee ee ae Oe, ee ee a ee ee — 
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yehill-house, Miss Harriet Scurlap. 
Seeger ¥9, Abraham Robarts, esq. 
r Worcester. ; : 

et —irtoog 48, Capt. John Kirkpatrick, 
of the Fast-India Company’s ship, the 
Henry Addington. Endeared as he was 
toa numerous class of respectable friends, 
by his liberal and generous sentiments, it 
will be soothing and gratifying to their 
‘nos that his memory should be record- 

ed with the notice it merits. He was de- 
gcended from a collateral branch of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn, Duaafriesshire. 
Left early in life an orphan, he received, 
fom a noble-minded friend of his de- 
ceased father, the tenderness of a parent, 
united with the services of the warmest 
patronage. From his nautical skill in the 
line be was. engaged in, his intellectual 
endowments, and his spirited conduct uns 
der emergencies, there is little doubt that, 
ifhe had pursued his fortune in the British 
navy, he might have arisen to the first ho- 
nours of the profession; but his fate or- 
dained him to acquire independence in 
another way, and he used the advantages 
of it, on occasions where his friendship or 
his charity was called upon, with unbound- 
ed liberality. He bore along and severe 
illaess with patience and fortitude, and 
supported himself under the most acute 
suffering with a resignation and suabinis- 
sion 10 the Divine Dispensations that were 
truly exemplary. He was constantly at- 


, tended with affectionate solicitude by one 


or other of his friends ; and, althoagh he 
had not one near family-connection, he 
was never left a day without some valua- 
ble character about him among those who 
regarded him. On his side, no sickness or 
suffering made him ever lose sight of that 
accommodation he felt-due to those who 
attended him, aud which had marked his 
character through life. He constantly 
preserved through his illness the sentiments 
of liberality, feeling, generosity, and gra- 
titude, which had particularly distingnish- 


ed his dawn of life, and seemed to beam ~ 


forth with increased fervour to the very 
close of his existence. . 
_ HERTS AND BEDs, 

Married.) The Rev. G. ‘f hackeray, D.D. 
to Miss Mary Ann Cottin, of Cheveralls.— 
The Rev. 'T. Pugh, of Kensworth, to. Miss 
Bayly, of Redbourn. 3 
; Died.) At Bishop’s Stortford, 30, Mrs. 
wanna Machin, justly regretted, 

At Watford, Mrs. Steward, wife of H. 


» €3q, 
At Ampthill, 76, John Morris, esq.—At 
Veugle Dunstey, 41, J. Darton, oat 
i ‘ 
served wa aA Wm. Sedgwick, de- 
NORTH 
Theinl AMPTONSHIRE. 


labitants of Peterborough, headed 

by Earl Fitzwilliam ha woeed-ae 
— Vv 
scription for the relief of Wi ae = 


*s jn contemplation te make a turn- 
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pike road between Readin > Watli 

and Tetsworth, to facilitate Micra rs 
tion between Reading,. the north of Ox- 
tordshire, and vale of Aylesbury, and at 
the same time to give employment to the 
Jabonring poor. 

Married.| Mr. Wm. Dunkley, to Mi 
Harris, both of Nortbampton.— Mr, “4 
Flecknoe, of Daventry, to Miss Wilson, of 
Fox-hill-house.—Mr, Jos. Goodman,’ to 
Miss Mary Henson, both of Slapton.— Mr, 
Geo. Spokes, of Weston Favell, to Miss 
~— we) anton of Pitsford. , 

Died.) At Northampton, 63, Mr. Beni 
Allistou.—39, Mr.! Linnell; 77, Mie 
Linnell. | 

At Wellingborough, Mr. Harley —Wm, 
Corri¢, esq. 

At Kettering, 66, Mrs. Mary Gibbon. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 

The Bishop and Dean and Chapter of 
Ely, have subscribed 2001. te be applied 
in relief of the indigent, by employing 
them upon some works of public utility. 

Married.} ‘The Rev, John Cricket Blake, 
fellow of King’s College, to Miss Elizabeth 
Tate, both of Cambridge—Mr. James 
Pool, to Miss Mary Peachey, both of 
Burwell. 

Died.| At Cambridge, Mr. M. Bishop. 

At Wisbech, Mr. J. Smnith, 

At West Wratting, 8, Mr. Wm. Cowle, 
greatly respected. 

‘NORFOLK. 

At a numerous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Lynn, convened by the Mayor, 
and held-at the Guildhall, “ to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning 
the legislature for the greatest possible re- 
trenchinent of the public expenditure, and 
for a reform of the Commons House of 
Parliament,” Robert Green, esq. the 
Mayor, was called to the chair, when the 
following Resolutions weve agreed to :— 
That the present system of government, 
supported by a taxation which no other 
country ever did, aud whicit, in the opi- 
nion of this meeting, this country can no 


_longer sustain, has reduced thousands from 


affluence to mendici'y, and, if contivued, 
threatens to pauperise the middle class of 
society; thus making but two classes, tlie 
rich and the poor.—That this unnatural 
condition of society has its principal 
source in the corrupt state of our repre- 
sentation, which has evabled the goveru- 
ment to involve us in unnecessary and 
ruinous wars, and fo pursue an unex 
ampled@ coure of natjonal extravagauce. 
—That we do therefore claim for our- 
selves, individually aud collectively, that 
every man, paying taxes, shall be m Par- 
liament, either by himself or by his repre- 
sentative—That representation shall be 
co-extensive with taxatiow—That money 
shall not be taken out of our pockets in the 
shape of taxes, without our consent, or 
the consent of our represeiitatives—That 
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inefficient placemen: anid pensioners shall mas . : : 
wot sit in the House of Commons—That ma 4-4 Waéanwe 

seats im that House shall not. be bought At Great Cornard 9? _ ‘x. 
and sold—That election shail be free, and fel.—At Westousmarket, Seat Rit 
that Parliament shall be annual. All —At Clare, 68, Mrs. "Lien 


which the Constitution declares to be oar Horningsheath, 75,:‘Mr- ’ 
malienable right. J's At Cavendish, = Page En Cite. ; 
The hemp, sack, and mattress mau- Thebertou, 76, Mr. Robert 


factory of Mr. Thomas Harris, jun, of ESSEX. 
Downham .Market, was lately destroyed A general meeting of -the inhabitants 


Harriet Howlett—Mr. John Henry Priest, -of that town; when a subectigtes ak 


Norwich.—Mr. Carter, to Miss Fortin, Miss Susaunah Bell, of § dbury 
both of Swaffham.—Mr. Edward Clark, to Kingdon, .esq. to Miss hana Pesstcn & 


Mr. Samuel Earl.—69, Mrs, Burton.—27, At Ingatestone, 79, Francis Wishaw, esq, 
Mr. William Hugman. _ At Epping, 83, Mrs. W. Hart—aAt 

At Yarmoath, 58, Mra. W. Diver.—54, -Great Chesterford, Mrs. R. Cottingham, 
Mrs. Dacker, wife of Capt. D.—64, Mr, jnstly regretted.—At Ardleigh, 68, Mr. W, 


Joha Nicholls. Lugar.—At Shelley, Mr. Daniel Miller 
At Lynn, 68, Mr. Newham. | At Hatfield Peveral, 59, Sarah, widow of 


. At Foulsham, 86, Mr. Jom Buck.—At -the Rev. W. Walford. 

Burgh, 22, Mrs. Sarah Boulter,—At Wy- At Finchingfield; Mrs. J. Cheveley. 
mondham, 67, Mr. John Barnes, much re- KENT. 

epected. : 

At Great Melton, 79, Mr. Wright—At Canterbury to Sandwich have resolved te 
Northwold, 82, Mr. Thomas Russell, much expend im the proportion of 101. to every 
respected,— At the Grove, Lakenham, »1, mile of ground between the two places, 
Joseph: Gurney, jun. esq.—At Ashwel- for the purpose of giving employment to 
thorpe, Mr. Thomas Sewell. the labouring poor. 

SUFFOLK. The Earl of Romney has presented the 

Maryied.] Me. Join Cambridge, to Miss Corporation of Maidstone with the re- 
Kemp, both of Bury.—Robert Manndret], ™aining lands of Barmins and 
esq. of Ipswich, to Mrs. Henchman, wi- heath, for the purpose of giving employ- 
dow of Joseph H. esq. of Grandishburgh.— © ment to the labouring poor. 4 
“Mr. G. Draper, of Ipswich, tv Miss Maria -_ Nearly the whole. of the York Hote, 
Simpson, of Stonham Aspal.—Lient. W. - Dover, was lately consumed by fire. 
Goose, R.N. to Miss Charlotte Gooding, of | Married.) Mr. George Buckley, 4-7 
Ipswich.—Mr. James Allen, to Miss Cot. Fletcher, both of Canterbury.--Mn 
ton Burcham, beth of Beccles.—The Rey. liam Swan, to Miss E. Seeton.—At Dover, 
G. W. Crabbe, to Miss Anna Maria Crow. Mr. William Harrison, to Mis ton 
foot, of Beccles.—Mr. Jermyn, of Beccles, : At St. Laurence, at 
to Miss Mary Ann Frier, of Bungay.—Mr, De Man, to Mademowe Tai 
Whiteworth, merchant, to Miss Phertie Grandier, of Calais.—Mr. 6. Ea wichell 
‘Bell, of Sudbury.—Mr. Bowyer, of Ket- to Miss Sarah Fleming, both of. “ 
ton, to Miss Sarah Robinson, of Balling- .—-At Maidstone, Mr. John yon i 
don.—Mr. Frederic Palmer, of Bodney, Miss E. Gootharm.—Mr, Jamnne  idge— 
‘to Miss Harriet Fvered, of ‘Vuddenham.—— . Miss Anna, Waite, af Potor 
Mr. S. Darby, of Wilby, to Miss Bush, of Mr. Richard Sharp, to Miss et tt 
Aspal. ‘beth of Folestone.—Mr. Jolt | 

Died.] At. ¥pswich, 54, Mrs. Sarah of Wittersham, to Miss Coie. erat! 
Hare.—70, Mrs. Rush.—At an advanced -- Died.] AtCGanterbury, @ | 
‘age, Mrs. Forth.—Mrs.: Tozer, justly la- 59, Mr. William Pilet es vanced 
mented.—_Mrs. W. Notcwtt.—10z, Mrs, Jagger.—Mrs. W. Sinith.—At an Gene’ 
Lockwood, much respected, age, Mr, John Atkias.—I St. abnor 

At Bungay, Mrs. R. Alflcoek. -street, 69, Mr. Johu Haws sg =” 

At Sudbury, 4+, Elivabcth, wife of Tho. respected,—-66, Mr. John Peart 


7 


The trustees of the turnpike. road from 
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“Anne Mande Price. ¥ 

i bam, Mr. Henry Thomas White. 

55, Mr. Hazleden.—Mrs. Withy.—Io 

Ordnance-place, 33, Mrs, Collan.—34, 
Devaut.—Miss Merrrtt. 

At Rochester, 89, Be ngeo, esq. M.D. 

At Folkestone. 44, Mr. William Moon. 

Mrs. Ann Ellis. 


~~ Sandwich, 70, Mr. Richard Tattas- 
ball, eenerally ted. . 


Maidstone; Mr. Henry Moore, 
i Deal, Mrs. 8. Mackney.—Mrs, 
Rayner,— Mrs. Larking, respected. 


wy SUSSEX. 

A Mr. Mayhew, solicitor, has lately re- 

covered 2001, and costs, in the Court of 
Kin's Bench, from Mr. Boys, proprietor 
of the Dart Brighton coach, as compensa- 
tion for injuries seccived by being upset in 
the Phaimx, another Brighton stage, on the 
1th of Octuber last, when running.a compe- 
tition-race £ f . 
- Acommittee, forthe rclief of the necessi- 
tous of Cirithester, has resolved to  sre- 
lieve, with secrecy, those of the middling 
classes who, from the. pressufe “of the 
times, nay have been reduced ‘to want. 

Married.) The Rev. Mr. Valentine, to 
Miss Webb, of Ctichester. ~~ Pox Sif 

Died | At Brighton, 58, N.B. French,esq. 

At Chichester, Mr. George Moore. _ . 

At Jevington,'89, Mrs. Tichbon; and a 
few days after, 60, Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Tich- 
bon, her danghter, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

_ A vestry meeting of the inhabitants of 
Portsea was lately held at Kingston chureh, 
je take into consideration the present dis- 
tressed state of the poor of that parisli, 
and the best means to be adopted four their. 
reliet ;—the poor-house being so full.as not 
only to preclude any more residents, bat 
to put in jeopardy the health of those now 
there. A subsesiption was entered into. 

Married.) Mr, George Clark, to Miss 
Eliz, Larkman, both of Porismouth.—Mr. 


White, of Newport, Isie of Wight, to Miss 


Pashman, of Portsmouth.—Mr. Jas. Stent, 
to Miss Sarat Monk, both of Gosport.— 
Mr. Wm. Gower, of Winchester, to Miss 
a Ana Seaiib, of Basingstoke.—Tbo. 
pennett, esq. of Martyr Worthy, to Miss 
Sarai Ranger, of Yeoman. bisaaners, 
Died.]} At  Sonthampton, in Bridge- 
street, Mrs. Wood.—At an advanced age, 
Ir. Smith.— Miss Elderton.—At Grove- 
lace, Mrs. Stécker, widow of Capt. 3. 
‘N.—Mrs. Holmes, justly regretted. 
= ¥ inchester, - Mr. -Cliarcher.—Mr. 
At Portsmouth, Mr. Haydou.—Mr. John 
nidger,— Mr. John Binylev. 
At Portsea, Mr, Freeman.—Mrs, Scott. 
Havant, Mr. Wm..Burtlett. 
At Hilsea, Mr, Dore, respected.—At 
¢ston Faron, near Petersheid, 70, Mr. 
S. Stward.—At Twyford, Mis, W. W. 
1 


Lioyd.—Mr. Cooling. —At Pucknel, Chas. 


Wade, esq. 
- Acliberal Desighich Bit’ led sahend | 
A. subst ripti ; 

in Salisbury, and its & » for 
making improvements in the: jiblie 
Nearly 150 persons are employed, 

. The flour-mills of Messrs. Gaby abd 
Dow'\ 1g, Chippenham, with & large stock 


of flour, corn, &c. Were lately destroyed 
by fite. ’ Ey 


Married.) Mr.’ W. Snowshill, of High- 
worth, to Miss Anni Bradford: of Vern. 
ham.—Mr. Leyman, of Mere, to Mis So- 
phia Burfit, of Zeals—Lieut. T, Blake, 
R.N, to Miss Helm, both of Chilmark,—- 
Mr. Chandler, to Mrs. S, ' Wheeler, of 
platy A Ch * . 

Died.] At Chippenham, Mrs. Hilbert. 

At Melkshiin adviueed in oaks, Mis 
Thresher, much and Jmntly respocted, aa 

At Market ates Miss Jané"Li 
highly eer t Urchfont, 86, . 
Sarah Parry.—At Chilmark, 90, Mr. 
Rowden,—At Datintsey, Mrs. Chivers. 

oo - SOMERSETSHIRE.. | 
' ‘The inhabitants of Wellivgton are now 
compelled to pay 85zl. 1s. 10d."the amonat 
of avréats of a Jahn Hill, core ng 
and assessed taxes. bese eel Beng 
_ "'T, W..A, Sandford, esq.’ of Ninehead- 
Court, with the ‘sole view of aléviating 
the distresses of the labouring péor, has 
résolved.apon cutijng a canal through dug 
grounds, of very considerable extent. ~ , 
- Dlaivied.} “Myr, Wm. Briscoe, of Foun- 
tdi-buildings, to Miss Eliz. Springford :—. 


Mr: T. G. Hariis, of Kensington-breweiy, 
to Miss Nagh ; ali of Bath.—At Bathamp- 
ton, Chas, H. Rendall, esq. t6 Miss Haifict 
Salmon.—Edw. Win. Shnildhath, hg Pred 
the E.1.Co.’s service, to Miss Hartict Rito- 
detl, of Bath.—Geo. Geare, esq. of Yepuil, 
to “Miss Sarals Stapdard.—Mr. Noble, o« 
Weston, to Miss Mottram, ‘of Doncaster. 
—Mr. Batehelor, of Monkton Farleigh, to 
Miss Hellings, of Broad-street, Bath. 
Died.} At Bath, Major-gen. Thomas Ne- 
‘pean.—In Great Stanh et, J. Craw- 
ford, esq.—24, Mr. Lawson Hindleston.— 
Mrs. Soplia Goder, of London.—in Krn- 
sington-pluce; 79,°Mas, Jackson, deser- 
vedly Jamented:—Ia Morford-street, 2%, 
Mr..Geo. Wright.--Mr. John Wilcox, ses. 
In Widcomb-crescent, 76, Samuel Hart- 
ley, esq.—In Burlington-street, Miss Har 
riet Thackery. 
At Bridgwater, Wm. Inmap, esq. mayor: 
At Yeoviltor, 68, the Rev, R rd 
Chappel Whulley, B.D. rector of Cucl 
wood.—At Hilgrove-house, Mrs. Tuson, 
wife of Edw. T.esq. justly esteemed. At 
Bathwick, in Villa-place, Mrs. Lowcock, 
regretted.—At Kilmersdea, Mrs. J. West. 
DORSETSHIRE. . 
The magistrates, aud some of the princi. 
pal inhabitants of Shaftesbury, lately made 





a collection from deur.to door, for the par. 


pose of employing the labourivg poor. 
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Over-Compton-mills, near Sherborne, 
were lately destroyed by fire; it is con- 
jectured to have beendone byan incendiary. 

Married.) W. J. L. Perham, esq. ‘ of 
Woodhouse, to Miss Sarah. Spear, of 
Mounckton-up-Wimborne.—Mr. Roberts, 
ef Burnham, to Miss Pope, of Weymouth. 

Died.| At Weymouth, Mrs. Gahagan, 
widow of Edward G. esq. 

At Poole, William Budden, esq. 

At West Luiworth, Mrs. Elizabeth New- 
ton, of Salisbury.—At Longfield, Eliza, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Harris.—At 
Chettle, Mr. Dolling, noculator. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A fund has been established at Exeter 
for the relief of the poor. 

An alarming fire lately broke out-in a 
court hear the paper-nuils in Moreton- 
hampstead, and destroyed three dwelling- 
houses, the Wesleyan meeting-house, a barn, 
stable, several workshops, &c. 

An experiment is about to be made at 
Plymovth, by sinking ships, as a preven- 
tive of the dry-rot. 

Muarried.| Mr. G. C. Richardson, of Ex- 
eter, to Miss Jane Gore, of London.—Mr. 
W. Thomas, to Miss E. Courtes, of Ply- 
mouth Dock.—Mr. H. Whimple, to Miss 
N. Abrahams, both of Barnstaple.— Major 
H. B. Harris, of Radford, to Miss Aune 
Bultell, of Bellevue.—Capt. Fox, of the 
30th regt. of foot, to Miss M. Upham, of 
Offwell.—Mr. Joseph Bragg, of Sandford, 
to Miss Tuckitt, of Stockleigh.—T.. Rowe, 
esq. purser R.N. to Miss E. Mudge, of 
Highweek.—William. P. Smith, esq. of 
Ide, to Mrs. Mary Peake, widow of Capt. P. 

Died.} At Exeter, in Summerland-place, 
William Cooper, esq.—8, Mr. George 
Bennett, highly esteemed.— Mrs. KR. Bat- 
stone.—84, the Kev. Jas. Newcombe, one 
of the Priest: Vicars of the Cathedral. 
This highly respected gentleman was ad- 
mitted a chorister in 1743, and has ever 
since remained a member of this Church, 
and seen a succession of eight Bishops to 
the See.—5z, Mrs. Ann Spark.—At Wark- 
leigh, Miss Ann Skinner. 


~ 
” 


At Exmouth, ea 
vedly respected. 50; Mr. R, Wyer, deter 


. At Plymouth, Mrs, Miller, wife of t M 


esq- much and justly lamented, 
) CORNW 
The model of a very ing i i 

for raising water, extinguishing fer 
was lately exhibited for the lavpecinns 
the engineers and mine agents at the T; : 
ketting Meeting at Redrath: its advan a 
are, that, the motion being r 
raise water in a. constant 
requires less than half the 
by a steam-engine. 


A new light on Penzance-pier js ; 
tended to show the li pier. is in. 


rene t only whilst i 
is nine feet water pa the “tog ram 

Married.) At Falmouth, Capt. Brown, 
to Miss Louisa Tippett.—Mr. Brendon, of 
Callington, to Miss Brendon, of Werring. 
ton.—At Maker-church, Lieut. John Fir 
nimore, to Mrs. Mayne.—Mr. Rich. Bligh, 
to Miss Sloggett, both of Bodmin, 

Died.] At Trebaverne, Josias Cooke, 
esq. one of the principals ot Treskerby 
Mine.—At Haylé-copper House, 54, Mi. 
Arundel Pryor. 

WALES, 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants 
of Swansea has lately been held, and a 
subscription entered into, for the poor. 

Married.} T. Phillips, esq. to Miss Marg 
Havard, both of Milford.—At Pembroke, 
Capt. Morgan, of the E.1.Co.’s service, to 
Miss Mary Jones, of Hodgeston.—Lieut. 
Andrew Kennedy, R.N. to Miss Mary 
Pinnock, of Pope-hill, Haverfordwest— 
The Rev. J. Hughes, of Liangoed, to Mis 
Marg. Roberts, of Dolgelly. 

Died.} At Swansea, 24, the Rev. W.5. 
Davids, of Gower. “7 

At Haverfordwest, 42, Mrs. Martin, ¥' 
dow of John M. esq. justly lamented— 
Miss Mary Roch, of Butter-hill.. 

At Bangor, Mrs. Jones, widow of Hush 
J. esq.—At the Hall, Baglan, T. Jones, 
—At Ty Coch, 86, John Hughes, esq— 


Cerrigitwydion, Edw. Edwards, es. ~ 


sheriff of Denbighshire.—At Gwyrt 
Mrs. Lloyd, wife of R. L. esq. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Supplementary Number will appear on the 30th of January, and be delivered with the next 


Magazine. 


At this season, we ealculcte, os usual, on cdditions to the numbers of our Subscribers. T he coriety a 
importance of our Communications best bespeak the healthy condition of our Work. . Increased cireule- 


tion end increased worth in @ Periodical Publication 


competilors. ; 
Interesting Communicctions reached ts too la 


; ' . » ure necessarily reciprocal. ; 
Fe thank the President and Committee of the Walsall Book-Society, for their liberal regard 
interests, bul we cannot suffer them to stimulate us to enter into any contest with ignoble and 


to our 
unworthy 


te, from Sir John Sinclair; Mr. Playfair; Mr. Laneastss 


Mr. G. Clarke; J. K.; G. Davies; J. F.s » A B.; » 4 iikewell; 7, H.; de Randall; S. Whitchateh; W.M. 


Anderson; S. A,S.; J. B. B.; B. erp, T. Hail; 
The Continuation of the new Arilicle BiO 
eur Pages. 


&c. &e. 
GRAPHIANA will be found among the most interesting ® 


The ecample set by certain Parisian Literati, of making our Miscellany the medium of their Liters”? 


Correspondence, will, we have reason to believe, bce followed by the Literati 


@nd we trust our English Corres 
never fuil to give to Jlinstrious Forei 


} : igners whe thus seek an asyium in the Free Presé of Engh 

The Author of the Mor a ye to Kew purposes to coermence a Series of Viuitet : yt ihib 
and Hospitais of the Aictropolis, re ’ which wiil time to tame 

Miscellany. pas polis, reports of which wiil appear from 


Workbouses, 


of other Foreign 
e 


0 Foreign ! 
ondents will not be jealous of thehospitable reception which we she! 


to the 


; sd 
ERRATUM.—At page 512, col. 1, six lines from bottom, for “ Burke” read “ Bartt. 








